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Transformation of the thirty-year-old house shown at top into the attractive modern resi- 
dence shown at bottom was effected at a cost of only about $1,900 


Details on page 32 
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MODERNIZING—REPAIRING 


WITH 


Hammond REDWOOD Coreboard 
—The Dealer’s Big Opportunity 


Here’s one of the most durable Wallboards on the Market. The 
reason is plain because it has a Kiln dried and sanded RED- 
WOOD center. Five-ply paper is securely cemented to each side. 


Hammond COREBOARD is 5/16ths inch thick, 48 inches wide and is ma 


in nine convenient and economical lengths. 


Whatever the modernizing, repairing or new job may be, there are dozens of places where COREBOARD 
should be used. If you are not familiar with these uses, write for our circular which suggests many sales 


possibilities to dealers. 


Order REDWOOD COREBOARD In Mixed Cars 


with any REDWOOD lumber items you need. Shipment can be made from our sawmill or from our 
Chicago Warehouse. 


HAMMOND LUMBER Co., Ine. 


Branch Eastern Sales Offices 

















601 West 138th St. 
Riverdale Station, 


CHICAGO 


MEMBER 


HAMMOND LUMBER CO., Inc., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
103 Park Ave. 

ENDEAVOR, PA. 

( HARTFORD, CONN. 


WHEELER & DUSENBURY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, Pullman 0420 


{ HAMMOND & LITTLE RIVER REDWOOD CO., Ltd. 
REDWOOD—Mills | Samoa, Calif. Crannell, Calif. 


HAMMOND LUMBER CO., Mill City, Gre. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Mills 





GUERNSEY-WESTBROOK CO., ) 650 Main St. 
{ No. 1 Beacon St. 





HAMMOND-TILLAMOOK LUMBER co., USE_REDWOOD 
Garibaldi, Ore. IT LASTS 








SAMSON Fir Gutter is easily kept clean. . 
to interfere or mar the appearance of the home... 


ayer las First 














SAMSON Fir Gutter 
has earned a reputa- 
tion as a construction 
material for perm a- 
nence, economy and at- 
tractiveness that it fully 
merits. . . It is far su- 
perior to metal gutter 
as it will not corrode 
and disintegrate. . . It 
is made in three stock 
patterns — Boston O. 
G., Ohio O. G., and || 
SAMSON O. G. 
Special patterns can 
be run economically on 
short notice. 


SAMSON Fir Gutter will last a lifetime 





. There are no cross straps 
It is strong and 
durable and will support the weight of a man when necessary. | 


Ask your jobber for further information or write us. 


WASHINGTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Tacoma, Washington 


Manufacturers of Columns, Porchwork, Door Frames, 0. G. Fir 
Gutter and Fir Finish since 1901 
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A COMPLETE 
CYCLOPEDIA 
of WOODS 


THEIR PROPERTIES 
AND USES 


“Wood, Lumber and Timbers” 


is designed along practical lines, to supply quickly in- 
formation on the choice, grading, specification and inspec- 
tion of wood. Wood, its properties and characteristics, 
strength, moisture content, grain, texture, preservation, 
drying, classification of lumber, and many other features 
are discussed in a concise, non-technical manner. 








It gives practical hints on shipping weight of dry seasoned, 
fabricated, rough or surfaced lumber, methods of order- 
ing, data on inspection services. A\ll the facts on every 
phase of the subject, in a dependable form are made 
easily accessible in this book. 

Substantially bound in Blue Synthetic Leather, 


521 pages, 8's by 11 inches. POSTPAID, $10. 
Money refunded without question within ten days. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American fiumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Benefits of Modernizing Are Both 
Social and Economic 


HE GAINS realized from a prop- 
erly planned and well executed 
job of home modernizing are both 

economic and esthetic. Pecuniary 
values are not only conserved but en- 
hanced. Deterioration is halted and 
obsolescence is postponed. There are 
—or were in erstwhile flush times— 
whose who supplied an example of 
shortsightedness by arguing that pro- 
longation of the life of a structure was 
undesirable from the standpoint of 
lumber consumption; that the quicker 
a building “wore out” and had to be 
replaced by a new one the bigger 
would be the consumption of lumber, 
and, therefore, the greater the pros- 
perity of the industry. 

If that reasoning be sound, then 
every fire that wipes out a home, or 
other structure, is a blessing to the 
producers and purveyors of lumber, 
and the incendiary is a sort of Santa 
Claus in disguise. No, what is bad for 
society as a whole can not, in the last 
analysis, be good for an industry. And 
the aim of wise and farsighted leaders 
in the lumber business today is to 
demonstrate the longevity of homes 
and other structures built of wood; not 
to encourage, or even permit, their 
speedy deterioration in order that an 
artificial and spurious demand may be 
created for lumber for replacement. 

Quite in accord, therefore, with the 
increasing volume of research directed 
toward attaining for lumber and lum- 
ber-built structures the highest prac- 
tical degree of indestructability—is 
the movement for their preservation 
through the process of modernization. 
Every modernized home is a standing 
argument for lumber; for only wood- 
built homes can be readily and eco- 
nomically “re-styled” when evolving 
standards of taste have made “ancient 
good uncouth.” 

But enough of the economic side of 
the proposition, as the family and 
sociological benefits often may far ex- 
ceed any gain that can be stated in dol- 
lars and cents. Who can estimate, for 
instance, the gain in self-respect and 
happiness of a family whose abode has 
been lifted, by the process of modern- 
ization, from the mediocre and depress- 
ing status of “an old house” to that of 
a really attractive and modern exterior 
coupled with a remodeled interior that 
provides comforts and conveniences 
undreamed of in the old habitation? A 
striking example of such a transforma- 
tion is afforded by the contrasting “be- 
fore” and “after” illustrations appear- 
ing on the front page of this issue. 
While no one would assert that at- 
tractive and comfortable surroundings 


insure happiness, certainly a dreary 
and uncomfortable environment de- 
tracts from it, especially as regards the 
children, who are much more impres- 
sionable as to surroundings than are 
their elders. 

Much might be said of the benefits 
of home modernizing from the socio- 
logical or community — standpoint. 
Whereas an old, ugly and possibly in- 
sanitary dwelling may be an eyesore, 
if not a menace, to a community, when 
transformed by modernizing into a 
“real home” it becomes a community 
asset. 

Reference was made, 
ning of this 
conception 


in the begin- 
article, to the outworn 
that it is good business to 
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discourage remodeling and moderp. 
izing, in order that deterioration 


might force premature replacement 
The same argument w ould hold againg 
even ordinary repairs and maintenance 
If that argument ever possessed any 
force, or even plausibility, it has none 
in these days, when retail lumbermen 
all over the country are reporting that 
modernization and repair jobs are their 
main sources of business. 

Sooner or later the latent. sup- 
pressed demand for new homes will 
burst forth, and the lumber industry 
will be ready to meet it; but until that 
happy day —the advent of which hinges 
in large degree upon the release of 
frozen “building money”—the wise 
lumber dealer will endeavor in every 
practicable way to encourage modern- 
izing and repair work in his com- 
munity. The low costs of materials 
afford the householder a strong. in- 
centive to “do it now.” 


Hand Crafts Versus Mass Production 
in Home Building 


HE STATEMENT is made fre- 

quently that home building stands 

almost alone among the important 
industries in sticking to hand crafts. In 
practically every other industry auto- 
matic tools and factory methods make 
for mass production; and the result is 
standardized quality and low finished 
cost. At least these general state- 
ments are made and are used in an 
effort to prove that house construction 
methods are old fashioned, high in cost 
and productive of uncertain quality. 
And these assertions are used in turn 
as a preface to propaganda for certain 
new and untested materials and meth- 
ods of construction. 

Several answers can be made. It is 
quite true that up to the present time 
home building has been done by ma- 
sons, carpenters and painters who use 
hand tools. A fairly large percentage 
of the cost of a dwelling is represented 
by mechanics’ wages. It remains to 
be proven, however, that in this highly 
specialized and individual field mass 


production methods and new materials 
he 


can be combined in a _ satisfactory 
house at low cost. Perhaps it can be 
done; but the evidence as yet is not 


beyond the paper stage. 

Under current conditions it is highly 
fortunate for the country that building 
is a hand craft. Other industries which 
have been mechanized have simply 
failed to meet the challenge of tech- 
nological unemployment. They have 
replaced men with power tools and 
have done exactly nothing about pro- 
viding useful employment for the dis- 
placed men. Long before the market 
crash of 1929, this technological un- 


employment reached serious propor- 
tions; and, had the depression not oc- 
curred, this factor would have been 
painful. Men saw their jobs disappear, 
not because the products of their la- 
bor had no market, but because ma- 
chines instead of men were producing 
the goods. Such jobs do not return 
with restored markets. They are gone 
forever. 

But when building returns to nor- 
mal, it will mean jobs for many thou- 
sands of men. In fact no other indus- 
try holds out such sure promises for 
lessening unemployment. Because of 
this fact, no other industry can do so 
much to lift the depression. 

This of course does not permanently 
dispose of the charge that building is 
inefficient because it depends upon 
hand tools. But it must be fairly clear 
to one who is familiar both with build- 
ing and with modern mass production 
that the promises so easily made in 
the name of mass production as ap- 
plied to house building have certain dif- 
ficulties to pass before they are prac- 
tically realized. Designing and build- 
ing the power tools to produce the new 
type house will not be inexpensive. 
The new building materials are not to 
be had for nothing. Transporting the 
units, such as floors and walls, pre- 
sents difficulty; and putting them to- 
gether on the grounds will call for 
considerable labor. How difficult of 
expensive these things will be is not 
known. Add the fact that the mate- 
rials proposed have never produced 
houses as satisfactory as those framed 
of wood, and the further fact that the 
standardization of design necessary in 
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such fabrication has never appealed to 
American home owners, and the prom- 
ises lose some of their punch. 
Refinements in methods of frame 
construction methods are in progress 
and should be important; though this 
of course will bring the industry face 
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to face with the problem of techno- 
logical unemployment. 
time 
really to fear that this time-tested pro- 
cess of framing houses is to be sud- 
denly superseded. 
cause in general nothing else has been 


i But for the 
being there seems no _ reason 


It holds its own be- 


21 


proven better; and its importance in 
meeting the problem of lifting the de- 
pression is undoubted. So far as the 
immediate future is concerned, the 
country is fortunate in having this 


great hand-craft industry to which it 


can turn. 








. 
Los Angeles Receipts 

[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 27.—Cargo ar- 
rivals at Los Angeles harbor during the two 
weeks ended April 23 amounted to a total of 
16,041,000 feet, there having been twenty-one 
cargoes of fir with 14,370,000 feet, and five 
cargoes of redwood, with 1,671,000 feet. Ar- 
rivals the preceding two weeks amounted to 
14,155,000 feet, consisting of fourteen cargoes 
of fir with 13,516,000 feet, and two of redwood, 
with 639,000 feet. Unsold lumber on the harbor 
totaled 4,285,000 feet on April 23, compared 
with 4,420,500 feet on April 9. Sixty-three ves- 
sels were reported laid up and forty-nine oper- 
ating, compared with sixty-one laid up, fifty- 
one operating and one offshore on April 9. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight loadings for the two weeks 
ended April 16, 1932, totaled 1,111,535 cars as 
follows: Forest products, 39,591 cars (an in- 
crease of 98 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended April 2); grain, 60,865 cars; live- 
stock, 37,310 cars; coal, 182,554 cars; coke, 
8,124 cars; ore, 6,991 cars; merchandise, 374,- 
611 cars, and miscellaneous, 401,489 cars. The 
total loadings for the two weeks ended April 
16 show an increase of 5,456 cars above the 
amount for the two weeks ended April 2. 





Announces American Forest 
Products Industries 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 25.—A_ special 
feature to follow the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
to be held in Chicago, May 23, 24 and 25, is the 
promotion of the American Forest Products 
Industries, announcement concerning which was 
made last week by Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National association. It is ex- 
pected that the new organization when per- 
fected will have the widest scope and the larg- 
est potential membership of all American trade 
associations. It is described as being the in- 
evitable outcome of the economic forces which 
are compelling union of affiliated industries to 
plan far ahead, to avoid useless and destruc- 
tive competition among themselves and _ pro- 
mote their common interests in external com- 
petition, scientific and industrial research and 
commercial promotion. 

_In his announcement concerning the forma- 
tion of the American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Mr. Compton says in part as follows: 

One of the causes of unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic conditions in all of the forest indus- 
tries has been the lack of integration which 
has prevented full and profitable utilization 
of the tree. Many new chemical indus- 
tries are rising on the cellulose base, al- 
though the scientific exploration of this mys- 
terious substance has hardly begun. They 
Should be in close affiliation with the pri- 
mary forest industries. They may eventually 
be an important factor perhaps, in produc- 
ing liquid fuels from wood, which may be 
perpetually renewed like farm crops in that 
time when mineral oil will be exhausted. 

Twenty or thirty thousand industrial 
units and scores of associations are now 
working in this huge field, often at cross 


purpose to their own and the public detri- 
ment, 


tries 


The American Forest Products Indus- 
through scientific and eco- 


will seek, 


nomic means, to encourage the orderly and 
unified development of diversified forest in- 
dustry, approaching complete utilization of 
its raw materials and establishment of per- 
manent forestry and permanent forest in- 
dustry. 





Evansville Carpenters and 
Bricklayers Cut Wages 


EvANSVILLE, Inp., April 25.—Acceptance of 
drastic wage cuts in an effort to stimulate 
building construction in Evansville has been 
announced by officials of the local carpenters 





A BRIGHT SPOT 


Mahogany sawdust has gone up as 
much as 50 percent. The price today is 
$1 a bag. Sixty days ago it was 65 cents 
a bag. 

The secret of this advance is that no 
one has sawn mahogany logs for a long 
time and the dust has all disappeared. 

[Note: This “bright spot” was con 
tributed by Ira A. Minnick, receiver, 
The Talge Mahogany Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., who says that “Should I find an 
other bright spot I will advise you.”— 
Epitor. | 





and bricklayers’ union. Action was taken in 
sympathy with the general trend throughout 
the country toward lower wages as a means of 
stabilizing and reviving business, union officials 
here said. Wage cuts of 334% percent were ac- 
cepted by both local unions. The new wage 
scale represents a reduction of from $1.25 to 
85 cents an hour for the carpenters and from 
$1.50 to $1 an hour for bricklayers. 





Accept Wage 


Reductions 


Boston, Mass., April 26.—Approximately 
5,000 laborers usually employed in the building 
industry in Greater Boston agreed, April 25, 
through their union officials to accept wage 
reductions of 17.7 percent, making the new rate 
70 cents an hour. This new wage scale goes 
into effect Thursday for an indefinite period. 
The old agreement was to be effective until 
1934. Either party to the new agreement may 
reopen the wage qué@stion on 60 days’ notice. 


Philadelphia Building Workers 
Take Wage Cut 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 26.—An increase 
in the demand for lumber and other building 
materials in Philadelphia is expected as a result 
of the action taken Saturday by the workers in 
the building trades, who agreed to take a 16% 
percent reduction in wages. The carpenters and 
others associated with the building trades 
agreed on the cut with the hope of stimulating 
work in the industry. May and June are ex- 
pected to show better business records, as both 
labor and materials are now at a figure which 
should attract prospective home builders in the 
Philadelphia area. 





Drive for Work Succeeds 


MaAssiLLon, Onto, April 25.—About $340,000 
worth of work was pledged as a result of the 
campaign promoted by the American Legion in 
connection with the American Federation of 
Labor. The pledges ranged from $5 by a small 
home owner up to $25,000 by a large industrial 
concern. The pledge cards were all filed with 
the Chamber of Commerce, and after thirty 
days a check-up will be made by telephone to 
make sure that they are being fulfilled. 





Pledge Selves to Make $100,000 
Worth of Repairs 


CLARKSDALE, Miss., April 25.—Two teams of 
business men here have been hard at work, 
seeking pledges from every citizen, to the effect 
that each home owner or owner of a business 
building will pledge himself-to make repairs to 
the value of $100. The goal set was $100,000, 
but the pledges have amounted to $106,648. The 
repairs to the buildings and homes will be made 
during the next 90 days. 





Pay of 115,000 Building 
Workers to Be Cut 


New York, April 25.—The executives of 
thirty trade groups in the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association, here, posted notices April 
18 announcing wage reductions of between 20 
and 35 percent for 115,000 building trades work- 
ers, beginning May 1. These notices are said to 
be the final statement of the employers to the 
thirty trade unions, and the new scale is to be 
in effect from May 1 and continue until Dec. 
31, 1933. The new wage scale is said to be 
about the same as that which was in effect in 
1923, and while only a few unions are in the 
group whose wages are being lowered 20 to 35 
percent, most of the unions will be paid 25 to 
30 percent less than the prevailing scale. 





To Deal With Trade Direct 
From Factory 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 25.—Announce- 
ment is being made to the trade by the Compo- 
Board Co., of this city, that effective immedi- 
ately it will resume its former policy in effect 
until about a year ago, of dealing with the 
trade direct from the factory instead of through 
a separate sales organization. The change of 
plan of selling retail dealers through a sales 
agency to permit them now to deal direct with 
the factory is expected to bring about more sat- 
isfactory relations; and in addition the factory 
will be able to give greater aid to the dealers 
in selling Compo-Board. 


—_—_—_— 


They're Building in the Country 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1nn., April 25.—B. O. Quale, 
a retailer whose yard at Dorset, Minn., is in the 
heart of the “Ten Thousand Lakes” region, 
visited Minneapolis a few days ago to purchase 
materials for lake cottages. He was not talking 
depression. 

“I’ve already made several sales for this 
purpose, and the prospects are that this business 
will be pretty good throughout the summer 
season,” he said. 









Lumber Prices in 1853 


u give us any information on prices 
hemlock and also 12x12 pine in the 
are very anxious to get this 
RY No. 2803. 


Can jy 
f 12x12 
vear 1853? We 
information.—INQU 


To the best of our knowledge there is no 
finite information on lumber prices in 1853, 
and certainly no figures on particular sizes. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its predeces- 
sors throughout the nearly sixty years of pub- 
lication have printed regular lumber prices and 
there are frequent articles giving price data of 
preceding years. It so happens that one of 

general information on the 
year 1853, as follows: “In 1853 the lumber 
market of Chicago was a very small affair. 
There were then no railroads making it a large 
part of their business to carry lumber; trade 
was almost entirely local. Common lumber 
then sold for about $7 a thousand. Times 
were hard. * * * It continued to improve until 
1857 when current price was about $15. Then 
came the great panic which shattered every- 
thing. Lumber speedily went to $10 and the 
following July, sold at the old level, 

Epiror. | 


The Early History of Plywood 


The writer is engaged in preparing a brief 
industrial bi iography of plywood. We are try- 
ing to discover the early history of plywood 


these gives some 


1858, 


in this country and have found that the E. D. 
Albro Co. of Cincinnati were in business in 
the 1870s and the Sewing Machine Cabinet Co. 
of Indianapolis were making plywood for 
sewing machine cabinets. We also learned 
that the Gardner Veneer Seating Co. of New 
York City were in business prior to 1879, being 


succeeded on that date by Frost & Peterson, 
who in 1883 became the Frost Veneer Seating 
Co. of Sheboygan. 

We understand that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN commenced publication in 1873 and we 


" 


are wondering whether 
formation regarding 


there may be any in- 
companies in your 


these 


early numbers that would indicate the date 
of their in corporation, the changes in their 
management and personnel, points about their 
processing ana description of the products that 


they made. 
We should be 
plywood was first 


learning when 
made with lumber centers. 
Our records show that a few desk tops were 
made by the Indianapolis Cabinet Co., the 
successors of the Sewing Machine Cabinet Co., 
somewhere around 1883, and that extension 
dining table tops were made by Frost Veneer 
Seating Co. for the Theodore Sauer Co. of New 
York City around 1890. These are the high 
lights that we have been able to get but they 
are rather vague and leave much to be desired. 

Naturally articles in trade magazines in 
these early decades would not mention ply- 
wood. as the name was unknown, but they 
would probably refer to it as veneers or 
veneered stock, or possibly laminated wood. 
Any information*that you can unearth from 
your files will be very greatly appreciated and 
will be an interesting contribution to the 
cause.—INQUIRY No. 2798. 


interested in 


[This interesting inquiry comes from Thomas 
D. Perry, chief engineer of the United Plywood 
Sales Corporation. The index to carly issues 
of the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN shows almost 
no reference to the veneer industry. In those 
days the paper was devoted almost exclusively 
to the manufacture of lumber in the northern 
white pine and southern yellow pine regions. 
The veneer industry then was merely an unini- 
pertant consuming industry and was mentioned 
occasionally as such. There are no names to 
be found in such early references as our index 
gives. The first article of particular value is 
“How Veneering Is Made,” published in the 
issue of May, 1881. 

In the Dec. 9, 1899, issue, brief reference 
was made to the invention of a rotary machine 
for cutting veneer for packages, by G. A. Gage, 
of Chicago. In November and December, 1906, 


there were references to the increasing impor- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


UERY AND COMMENT 


tance of the veneer business, and in the issue 
of Sept. 7, 1907, there was a brief history of 
the veneer industry and a comprehensive write- 
up of a Chicago plant. 

To plywood in the modern meaning of that 
term there was little reference before the World 
War. It is regretted that there does not seem 
to be available in the files of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN just the information needed. It 
will be recognized, of course, that back in those 
early days the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was not 
as complete a compendium of information about 
the various branches of the industry as it is 
today. Readers who may have knowledge of 
the facts sought by Mr. Perry are invited to 
advise the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which will 
pass the information along, in order that the 
forthcoming biography of plywood may be com- 
plete and authentic in every particular.— 
Ep1ror. } 


. 
Book on the Lien Law 

What have you to offer in the way of a 
new lien book and what do you charge for 
it? The one I have is by Davidson, copy- 
righted 1922.—INQuIRY No. 2804. 

[This inquiry comes from an Illinois dealer 
and it !s assumed that he wants a book on the 
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Dun & Co.’s_ Mercantile 


Book. 


Agency 


Reference 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce recently published a booklet on the pro- 
posed uniform mechanic’s lien act which is ob- 
tainable from that department.—EpIror. } 


Process of Hardening Softwood 


We have a letter saying that about six 
months or more ago there was considerable 
publicity given to an invention made jn 
Sweden, which, to the writer's recollection, 
consisted of a process of coating softwood to 


give it an extremely hard surface—one which, 
in fact, if battered with a hammer “would 


give off sparks with no damage to the sur- 


face.’ We have no remembrance of such pub- 
licity nor can we find record of it. If it sug- 
gests anything to you, we would be glad to 


concerning it 
2802. 


have any information 
can give us.—INQUIRY No, 


that you 


[A search of the index files of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN fails to locate any item concern- 
ing this process of hardening lumber. A re- 
quest to Axel H. Oxholm, director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, Wash- 
ington, D. C., brings this information: “I re- 
member that a report on such a process passed 
through my hands more than a year ago, but 








Illinois law. The 
Mechanic’s Lien Law 
E. Davidson, and 
tion is the latest. 


subject. 


terial Dealers’ Association, 
laws of other states it may be 


law for each state is published 


the credit rating list for that state in R. G. 


book referred to is 
of Illinois,” 
it seems that the 
So far as we have been able 
to determine this book is still the best on the 
j There is a brief digest of the Illinois 
law, sufficient for all practical purposes, 
1931 year book of the Illinois Lumber and Ma- 
page 154. 
those who have occasion to look up the lien 


“The 
by Charles 
1922 edi- has litle, if 
States. 


me correctly, 
in the 
manner.” To 
For LUMPERMAN 
news that the 


at the end of nected 


who _ has 
Swedish process of hardening lumber, 
given the name of this 
with one of the 
tions.—Eb!Tor. |] 


we took no further action because we found that 
the process was not of much consequence and 
any, application in the 
Last summer while in Sweden, 
about this process, which, if my memory serves 
is called 
told that it had not worked out in a satisfactory 


United 
I asked 
‘Stonewood,’ and I was 


AMERICAN 
about this 


any reader of the 
information 


will be 
inquirer, who is con- 
large lumber associa- 
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Recently in order to test the 
capacity of a new circular saw 
at Port Blakely, W. T., a log 
24 feet long and seven feet in 
diameter, containing over 6,000 
feet of lumber, was hauled into 
the mill and cut into inch 
boards. It was the largest log 
ever sawed in the Puget Sound 
district. 

7 * in 

A terrible cyclone swept over 
a large area of Michigan on 
April 6 doing immense damage, 
sweeping away habitations and 
mowing down timber. 

s * « 


No doubt there is a propor- 
tion of unwarrantable specula- 
tion in the Manitoba boom, but 
probably no more than has 
characterized the development 
of all the new territory in the 
American West. What is to 
hinder Winnipeg from being a 
great metropolis in the imme- 
diate future? It is now the 
fashion of Canadian papers to 
deprecate the speculation into 
which the Kanucks are scram- 
bling and to predict a speedy 
collapse of their much-inflated 
bubble. The end must come, 





they 
ruin will 


say, and when it does, 
overtake thousands 
who now think themselves on 
the high tide of prosperity. 
Winnipeg, the city of the cor- 
ner lot craze, is pronounced a 


fiction and a fraud. 
ca * . 
Gardner & Spry have filed 


articles of incorporation and 
will henceforth be known as 
the Gardner & Spry Co., Chi- 
cago. 

* 2 @ 

The dozen sawmill and wood- 
working establishments at 
Orange, Tex., employ 250 men 
at an average wage of $2 ¢ 
day. On the river and in the 
logging camps 600 men are em- 
ployed. 


= 


Lutcher & Moore, 
with their mammoth mill at 
Orange, Tex., are doing a tre- 
mendous trade. H. J., or as he 
is more familiarly known by 
the sobriquet of “Pa,” is a gen- 
tleman whose weight is heavy, 


Messrs. 


and whose dark eye, with a 
dash and sparkle in it, means 
vim and stir. An_ eloquent 








talker, a good executor, just 
the kind of metal that should 
be in the United States Senate. 
G. Bedell Moore, his partner, 
who manages the Williamsport 
mill, is by nature qualified for 
the counting-house department. 
On Tuesday of last week this 
mill cut 75,000 feet with the 
circular, the gang being out of 
repair. The Brush Electric 
Light Co. is putting in four 
lights for the use of this mill. 
The firm last week made a 
purchase of 80,000 acres of pine 
land. 
* * 

There were known to be 
killed in the logging operations 
of Michigan since Sept. 1, 
men, and yet this record is not 
the full one, but comprises the 
cases that have been noted by 
a single newspaper. 

e . . 

Hon. Jesse Spalding’s mill at 
Cedar Run, Upper Peninsula, 
Michigan, has been thoroughly 
overhauled, five new boilers be- 
ing among the adjuncts. Mr. 
Spalding ‘expects that it will 
cut 20,000,000 feet of lumber 
this season. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Producers Report Keen Competition 
from Small Mills; Exports Gain 


Southern pine mills in the week ended April 23 operated 
at 54 percent of 3-year average. Their bookings during 
the two weeks ended that date were nearly 3 percent above 
the cut. Price declines have brought business from terri- 
tory formerly using Coast fir, these declines seemingly 
having been forced by keener competition from small mills, 
now able to increase their cut. Demand from railroads 
and other industrial users has been disappointing. Middle 
West grain growers are somewhat more bullish on crop 
prices, but country retailers order only necessary fill-ins, 
though in part of the territory some of them have been 
sorting up their shed stocks. There is said to be an in- 
creasing water movement to the Atlantic coast. A con- 
siderable improvement in the export trade is reported. 

Arkansas soft pine mills report better trade than in 
March, all in mixed cars running largely to uppers. Many 
items of commons are scarce, with output very low, and 
forward orders at present prices are not desired. 


Redwood Stocks Being Reduced; Cypress Is in Surplus 


California redwood output in March was not much more 
than one-third of normal, but bookings were appreciably 
over one-half normal, so that stocks are being reduced. 
Northern California was the best buyer, placing about 40 
percent of the total orders, while southern California 
placed 25 percent, and the East, 23 percent. Water ship- 
ments to both San Francisco and Los Angeles increased 
in April, structural grades being taken principally. Ex- 
ports are of small volume and practically all to Australia. 

There is reported to be very little demand for most items 
of tidewater red cypress, with mill stocks in heavy surplus. 
3ut FAS, tank and No. 1 pecky are exceptions, being in 
rather low supply. Yards and consumers are buying very 
closely, and may soon have to replenish their stocks. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers Continue Dull and Weak 


Reports covering North Carolina pine sales prices for 
the two weeks ended April 23 show that their tendency 
is still downward; there were some fractional increases 
and a number of items remained steady, but most of them 
were slightly off. The absence of margin has compelled 
more of the mills to shut down. There is little business 
coming from the New England and eastern markets, but 
sellers are encouraged by a slight pick-up in the demand 
for shed stock, which is ordered only in small lots, to fill in. 


. Competition from western, waterborne lumber continues 


quite severe. Box makers are placing few orders. 

Georgia air dried roofers are said to be selling for as low 
as $8, Georgia main line, with demand from outside the 
State quite light, and most of the present very small output 
going into local construction. 


Coast Mills Have Larger Rail Trade and Smaller 
Intercoastal Demand 


West Coast bookings in the two weeks ended April 23 
were less than one percent above production, compared 
with 2 percent above the preceding period. Production 
continued at about the same level, or 24 percent of capacity. 
There was a gain in rail trade, but a larger decline in 
domestic cargo business, with volume of exports and local 
trade remaining practically unchanged. 

Rail sellers in the middle West are meeting very stiff 
competition from low-priced southern pine, but have been 
able to do better in the Southwest, especially in the oif 


field districts, and demand from Northwest grain States is 
a little improved. No. 1, 2x4-inch dimension and No. 1 
board averages during the period ended April 25 remained 
at exactly the same level as they were two weeks before, 
while flooring average was 20 cents higher, and siding aver- 
age 25 cents lower. 

Atlantic coast shipments are being restricted, and the 
Conference rate remains firm at $10, though rumors of a 
possible weakening persist. Unsold receipts are being held 
in a pool, but exceed demand, and there has been a weaken- 
ing in delivered prices, which has affected mill quotations. 
Although southern California receipts have increased a 
little, there has been a reduction in unsold stocks. 

Demand from all export markets is light, and Canada is 
getting the bulk of United Kingdom and Australian busi- 
ness, because of preference tariffs and currency discounts. 


Northern Pine Mills Start Up; Hemlock Cut Is Light 


During the week ended April 23, there was a small cut 
of northern pine, the first this year, but it was less than 
half the bookings. Mill stocks are now depleted and need 
filling in for spring trade, but it will be some time before 
new stock is ready for shipping. In both the middle West 
and Niagara areas, practically all sales of yard lumber are 
for repairs and remodeling, and industrial demand for box 
grades is quiet. Prices are said to be under some pressure, 
but fairly steady. 

Northern hemlock output has fallen to about a tenth of 
what it was at this time last year, and orders have been 
running about three times as large, so that stocks are being 
reduced. No change in prices is reported. 


Western Pine Mills Find Business Slow But Shop and 
D Selects Show Strength 


3ookings of Inland Empire and California pine mills in 
the two weeks ended April 23 were 33 percent larger than 
their cut, which, however, was only about 20 percent capac- 
ity, identical mills reporting an output half that of last 
year. April business is said to be smaller than March. 
Sales reports for the period April 19-25 show both Pon- 
derosa and Idaho shop a little stronger. Ponderosa C 
selects softened, but D selects, now scarcer, advanced, and 
both grades of Idaho inch selects were up a little, while 
sugar pine selects was a trifle weaker. No. 3 common 
Ponderosa was stronger, and No. 2 weaker; both Nos. 2 
and 3 Idaho commons were stronger, and No. 1 weaker. 
Unfilled orders on April 23 were about 20 percent less than 
on the corresponding date of last year. Stocks have been 
steadily reduced since the first of this year, bookings and 
shipments having been two and a half times production. 


Domestic Demand for Hardwoods Is Quiet and 
Competition Is Keen; Overseas Market Is Best 


Southern hardwood mills continue to hold down pro- 
duction, that for the week ended April 23 being 29 per- 
cent capacity, and the northern cut is down to 25 percent 
of last year’s. High water is still hindering southern oper- 
ations. The best demand is from abroad, and vigorous 
‘steps are being taken to facilitate the ocean movement, 
through shaving down port costs and rail and ship rates. 
Red oak is the principal wood wanted abroad, with a little 
ash. The best domestic consumers are automobile body 
plants, there being little buying by furniture makers, or 
by the building trades through flooring and_ millwork 
plants, but box and crating lumber is moving somewhat 
better. Very keen competition prevails, and prices are so 
chaotic that it is difficult to determine a market level. 


Statistics, Pages 39, 53; Market Reports, Pages 48-50, 58-61, 67-68; Prices, Pages 65-67 

















OBSERVATIONS BY THE WAY 








*‘And | found to my surprise that thatched 
roofs last from thirty to fifty years, much 
longer than our wood shingle roofs." That 

was a statement made over 
Somebody the radio on a nation-wide 


: broadcast recently, by the 
Should head of the Farmers’ Union, 
Tell Him who was telling of the things 


he had seen in Denmark. 
Somebody ought to tell him that he can buy 
wood shingles today with the guaranty of 
the manufacturers that they will make a roof 
that will be good for forty years. He might 
not want to believe it, but he will take at 
100 percent value somebody's statement in 
Denmark that a thatched roof will last that 
long. Perhaps it will, but before spreading 
propaganda among the thousands of radio 
listeners all over the country calculated to 
create prejudice against that article would 
it not be well for him to learn something 
about the wood shingle? Maybe, nobody 
has taken the trouble to tell him, as head 
of a great organization of farmers, that these 
farmers may today buy wood shingles and 
roof their homes and barns with them se- 
cure in the knowledge that those roofs will 
be good for forty or fifty years. Perhaps 
somebody has been overlooking a wonderful 


opportunity. 
* * * 


This observer heard an interesting story 
recently about a prominent lumberman 
which may point to a reason for his success- 

ful career. When not more 

How a Clerk than a young lad he was 
Senedd the employed by a large lum- 
: ber manufacturer as ship- 
Business ping clerk. As was the 
case with many in the ear- 
lier days of the lumber business (without 
any reference, of course, to the present situ- 
ation) this manufacturer was having trou- 
ble getting money enough to meet his pay 
rolls. On one occasion, when things were 
looking pretty desperate, he decided to try 
to enlist the aid of some northern bankers 
and went north for that purpose. During 
his absence a large lumber buyer dropped 
off at the mill with the idea of placing an 
important schedule. He was waited on by 
the young shipping clerk who, while not in 
the confidence of his employer, and not au- 
thorized to make sales, was shrewd enough 
to gain a pretty good idea of the critical sit- 
uation. He bargained with this buyer and 
finally took his order for a number of cars 
of the particular material wanted. He booked 
the order at a little less than the market 
price, but stipulated that payment was to be 
made on the bill of lading as fast as each 
car was loaded. Then he began to hustle 
the loading crews and on the first day loaded 
two cars. The drafts were promptly met 
and the young fellow kept the cars rolling 
out one after another. One day the owner 
returned, disheartened and downcast be- 
cause the bankers had given him the cold 
shoulder and he had been unable to get the 
money needed. Rather disconsolately, he 
came in and announced to the auditor that 
there was no money for the next pay roll 
and they would have to shut down. The 
auditor startled him with the reply that the 
money was on hand for the pay roll. ““Where 
did you get it?’’ shot back the owner, and 
was told that young Blank had made this 
sale, had demanded cash as the cars were 
loaded, had rushed out the shipments, the 
money was on hand, the pay roll was se- 
cure and the business was saved. He imme- 
diately went out on the plant and when the 
young shipping clerk saw him coming he 
dodged behind some lumber piles to escape 


or prolong a “calling down” for having over- 
stepped his authority in making the sale. 
However, he was warmly commended and 
soon was given a more responsible position. 
This transaction proved to be the turning 
point for the company, which, instead of 
failing, as seemed imminent at the time, en- 
joyed a long and prosperous career. That 
young shipping clerk is now at the head of 
a great lumbering enterprise and enjoys the 
friendship and respect of the entire lumber 
fraternity. Probably few of his friends have 
ever heard this true story about him and 
he will be surprised to see it recorded here. 
ys 


The scientist and the chemical engineer 
who are conducting research work generally 
have a definite object in view, but often are 

surprised to find that their 


Sap Stain work has opened up _ un- 


end thought of possibilities and 
developed something entirely 
Toe Itch 


foreign to the object of their 
search. A case in point is 
that of one of the great industrial organiza- 
tions, whose chemists and engineers have 
been engaged for some time in developing 
a treatment that will economically prevent 
sap stain in lumber. In making the experi- 
ments it was discovered that a compound 
which was expected to successfully prevent 
sap stain in lumber was an almost certain 
cure for athlete’s foot, an ailment with 
which many lumber workers are afflicted. 
One large lumber manufacturer has given 
this company a strong letter testifying to 
the wonderful results obtained in the cure 
of this disease among its employees by the 
use of this chemical and no doubt it will be 
placed on the market as a medicine, whether 
or not it successfully serves the original pur- 
pose for which it was being developed. 

** * 


“I am certain that I could go to almost 
any retail lumber dealer and get him to sub- 
scribe $160 toward any movement that would 

be calculated to help the 
Doesn’t This lumber industry. But there 


is an easier way than that 
Sound 9 for the dealers to start the 
Reasonable: wheels of industry moving 


again toward prosperity. 
If any appreciable number of these same 
dealers would buy four cars of lumber each, 
the market would be stabilized. The chances 
are that there would be an advance that 
would add considerable value to all of the 
dealer's stock. However, if the worst should 
happen and the price go down $2, the deal- 
er would still be out only $160, as a result 
of his purchase of four cars of lumber.” 
That was the statement recently of a well 
known southern pine sales manager. Doesn't 
it sound reasonable? Will anybody have 
the courage to start the movement? 

* * * 


From a retail lumber dealer in a small 
town in Indiana comes the suggestion that 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission was 

abolished and the railroads al- 


A Plan lowed > - on a 

ness, the first thing they 
For Real would do would be to cut the 
Relief freight rate in two, increase 


their tonnage about five times 
and give relief to all consumers. Then he 
relates this interesting experience. ‘‘] bought 
a car of lumber. Originating in the State 
of Washington, it was loaded on a freight 
car, shipped to a Pacific port, loaded on a 
vessel, shipped through the Panama Canal 
to an Atlantic coast port, reloaded there on 


a freight car and back hauled 1,000 miles, 


with a saving in freight of $80 over the all. 
rail rate. Now, the question is, has the 
small mill that has no vessel a chance? Yu 
this small mill owner helped build the canaj, 
Now, why the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion? Why not let the railroads run their 
own business? They surely would not le 
this business get away from them.” As aq 
further example of real relief he cites this: 
“Cost of the best coal at the mine is $1.40; 
freight to this town, $3.10; cost, $4.50; add 
retailer's 33% percent profit, $1.50; cost to 
consumer, $6. A 50 percent reduction ip 
freight rate would give these figures: Cost 
of coal, $1.40; freight, reduced one-half, 
$1.60; cost, $3; retailer's 3344 percent profit, 
$1; cost to consumer, $4; saving to cop- 
sumer, $2 per ton. This would be real re. 
lief." Can anyone justly claim that he js 
not right? 
* * * 

The problem that is facing lumber manu- 
facturers all over the country and which has 
been doing so for some time is that of pro- 
viding sufficient work for 
their employees to make it 


Taking Care 


possible for them to live 
of the and support their families, 
Employees Many mills are operating 


for that sole purpose which 
otherwise would be closed down until better 
conditions prevail. A big lumber manufac- 
turer in Mississippi who has closed down his 
entire operation has solved the question by 
putting his employees on small farms where 
they can raise much of the food for their 
families. At the same time he has provided 
a market for all of the farm products they 
raise in excess of their needs. To some he 
has given employment on his dairy farm, 
or provided them with dairy cattle and in 
turn has established a milk distributing sta- 
tion in a large city within convenient ship- 
ping distance and in this way provided a mar- 
ket for the dairy products. He is demon- 
strating the value of cut-over lands for farm- 
ing, dairying and fruit growing, is giving 
employment to his labor, and is proving to 
many of the men that they can support their 
families on the farm. This is better than a 
dole, or some other form of charity and it 
enables these men to maintain their self 
respect and hold their places as useful citi- 
zens of the community. 
x * * 
To the desk of this observer has come an 
interesting communication in which there 
is a very pertinent suggestion that should 


e of interest to manufac 

Plywood turers and distributors of ply- 
For Show wood. The writer said: 

: believe some manufacturer 

Windows could make a big hit selling 


plywood to be used by mer 
chants in their display windows. The ply- 
wood should come in sections, cut to different 
lengths and tongued and grooved so it could 
be made narrower or wider and could be 
fit into a footboard that would hold the 
panel upright. In other words, these could 
be fabricated at the mill and sold to lumber 
dealers, who in turn would sell them to the 
store specialty people. You often see stores 
remodeling their display windows, putting 
new side and back walls. If those walls could 
be moved easily, and with sections as | have 
suggested interchangeable, I think there 
would be a good market for them.” More 
and more are display windows becoming 
effective sales helps in the department and 
other. stores, and this suggestion as to the 
use of plywood has considerable merit. 
Apropos of this subject, an lowa dealer 
writes that he has been selling quite a lot 
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of plywood for display closets and booths in 
dry goods stores. It has been suggested that 
if the plywood were tinted in various colors 
the effect in display windows would be even 
more striking and pleasing. 
* * * 

In recording a very definite “back to the 

farm” movement the Atlanta Journal recently 


said: “The farmers who went to town to 
seek their fortunes in industry 

Moving when wages were high and 
Back to jobs abundant are turning 
ac back to the soil to fight a war 
The Farm of “economic independence. 


Silent farm houses that stared 
out of broken windows over fields abandoned 
to ragweed and briers while their occupants 
drifted to the cotton mills or went to work 
in automobile plants and foundries are com- 
ing back to life. All over the South an agri- 
cultural renaissance is taking place. La- 
borers, tired of the roller coaster economics 
of industry, are beating somewhat meager 
hoarded savings into plowshares and devel- 
oping small tracts that now barely furnish 
them a living but which some day will be 
truck farms. Few of the back to the farmers 
are hunting fortunes now. Most of them are 
aware they face hard work and small re- 
turns. But they have turned to the soil as 
a pretty sure place to make a living and are 
devoting most of their energies to food and 
feed crops with an eye to times when they 
hope to raise products for cash.” As this 
observer recently has traversed many hun- 


Proposed 


In commenting on the proposals of the 
transcontinental railroads in Docket 12265, 
which was summarized in the April 16 issue, 
page 34, H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association explains its 
main purpose as the re-alignment of North 
Pacific and California groups. Rates from Pa- 
cific Northwest and Pacific Southwest to cen- 
tral part of destination territory are substan- 
tially equalized. But rates from the California 
coast group to Oklahoma and Texas are 7% to 
15 cents lower; to Arkansas, 514 cents” lower, 
and to Louisiana, 13 cents lower than those 
from the Pacific Northwest, a differential that 
Mr. Proebstel considers unjustified in view of 
the differences in mileage. To the Dakotas and 
the middle Northwest, on the other hand, Cali- 
fornia shippers, now paying two-factor or com- 
bination rates, desire lower, joint rates and the 
North Pacific Coast shippers do not object to 
rates from California being put on a reason- 
able basis, 

Railroads Propose Lower Coast Rates 

A more recent docket, No. 13530, has for its 
reason “To stimulate a movement that has 
diminished to a comparatively negligible 
quantity.” In this, the carriers propose es- 
tablishment of lower carload rates on lumber 
from Pacific coast and interior points: To 
group E and west (St. Louis, representative 
point) present rates of 72 cents from Coast 
and 6814 cents from interior points would be 
reduced to 60 cents; and on group D (Chicago, 
representative point) present rates of 72 and 
68% cents would be reduced to 65 cents. The 
group E, 60-cent rates would include points 
in Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and northern 
Wisconsin, Colorado common points, the Da- 
Kotas, and north of Texas common points. 
The group D, 65-cent rate would include Mil- 
waukee and territory contiguous to it and 
Chicago. These concessions wceuld be sub- 
Ject to a minimum carload weight of 50,000 
pounds. 


Heavier Loading Might Lower Rates 


An argument for heavier loading of freight 
cars has been advanced by the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board, of the American Rail- 
way Association. It is based on the rolling 
resistance offered to the locomotive by the 
lightly-loaded and the full-loaded car re- 
spectively. A car of 70 tons gross offers a 
rolling resistance of 4.53 pounds a ton, but 
one of 30 tons gross offers a resistance of 
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dreds of miles, from the fertile prairies of 
north Texas to the orange-scented sandy 
lands of Florida; from the piney woods of 
east Texas to the swamp lands of Louisiana; 
from the rich corn lands of Illinois to the 
cotton farms of Alabama and Mississippi, 
he has been given ocular demonstration of 
this back-to-the-land movement. He has 
seen many little farm houses, recently built 
and newly occupied, many new fences, gen- 
erally of home-made construction, many new 
little farms being opened up. Not all of 
these will be successful, but in a majority 
of them the simple home life will be re- 
established, good citizenship will be nurtured, 
and, finally, much of the present unrest will 
be cured. And, incidentally, this “‘agricul- 
tural renaissance” mentioned by the Atlanta 
Journal, is going to be a powerful factor in 
restoring at least a semblance of prosperity 
to the lumber industry. 
* * * 

A flooring manufacturer writes that “‘on 
one day last week orders were received for 
five cars of flooring and to celebrate the mill 

whistle was blown five times.” 
Gleaned A —, from a ory 

reader of the AMERICA 
From the | UMBERMAN who is not con- 
Mail Bag nected with the lumber busi- 
ness, but is much interested 
in its welfare, offers this suggestion, which is 
certainly good philosophy: “The oil of pa- 
tience, together with the motor of helpful- 
ness and the steering wheel of determination 


Rate Changes 


8.04 pounds, or 77.48 percent more per gross 
ton. A locomotive can therefore pull fewer 
gross tons when they represent small car- 
loads, than if they represent fully loaded 
ears. Though 79 cars of 30 tons gross (total, 
2,370 gross tons) will be all a locomotive can 
pull, yet it could handle 60 cars of 70 tons 
gross (4,200 gross tons) if the cars were fully 
loaded. Small loads here mean an increase of 
31.8 percent in number of cars, but a reduc- 
tion of 43.6 percent in gross tonnage. There 
would be a correspondingly greater reduction 
in net tonnage or pay load. Fully loading 
eastbound cars would have further benefit 





The history of intercoastal trade has 
been traced, its present difficulties ana- 
lyzed, and a remedy for them proposed, 
by Wells Blanchard, of Boston, Mass., 
in an address before the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, sum- 
mary of which appears on page 41 of 
this issue. 





to railroads in reducing the westbound move- 
ment of empties, which in the four years 
1928 to 1931 amounted to 54.1 percent of 
the eastbound loaded movement. Heavier 
loading, say through increasing the lumber 
minimum from 40,000 to 50,000 pounds, would 
therefore greatly reduce railroad costs, and 
might. make possible lower rates, thus en- 
couraging the loading of lower grades than 
can move on present eastbound lumber rates. 


Heavy Minimum Has Disadvantages 

The proposed minimum, of 50,000 pounds, 
Mr. Proebstel thinks too high, because quick 
transportation of smaller lots is needed to 
meet market requirements. The proposed 
new rates, in his opinion, are still too high 
to enable the West Coast industry to stage 
the desired comeback in rail traffic volume, 
but they are a step toward meeting the ship- 
pers’ ideas as to proper levels. He believes 
the docket should be set up on the basis of 
equalizing Chicago and St. Louis. 


Reduction in Coast to Chicago Rates Proposed 


A further movement is under way to adjust 
the rates from the North Coast to points east 
of Chicago, its aim being to reclaim for the 
rail lines the lumber traffic to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Some eastern railroads had bene- 
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will bring us all out of the bumpy road to 
the smooth highway of success and happi- 
ness." A well known Southern pine sales 
manager writes; ‘“There is no doubt but what 
this Nation would be better governed if we 
could increase the number of home owners. 
To assist in this movement all of us should 
work to secure lower taxes on owned and 
occupied homes. I believe there has never 
been a time when lumber and building mate- 
rial dealers could more forcefully or helpfully 
advertise the advantages of home ownership 
and the safety of such investments as com- 
pared with the ordinary investments the 
average citizen would make. Homes built 
on present depreciated values will always be 
good investments and will really yield divi- 
dends as well as the satisfaction and security 
which go with home ownership.” There can 
be no question about that and every dealer 
who advertises that fact will be rendering a 
real service to the people of his community. 


IN A REPORT by the bureau of the census on 
distribution of sales in 1929, of manufacturing 
plants in the furniture industry, just released, 
it is shown that 3,271 plants whose production 
was 90 percent or more of wood furniture, had 
total sales during that period of $781,195,409. 
One hundred and six plants making fiber, reed, 
rattan and willow furniture reported total sales 
of $18,386,561. There were 292 plants making 
metal furniture, whose sales totaled $113,- 
360,056. 


Analyzed 


fited by the back hauling of lumber from At- 
lantic coast ports to interior points, and have 
not favored meeting water competition, but 
recently have had heavy loss of traffic to 
competing systems, and are changing their 
minds, so it may be that before long the 
lines serving Central Freight and Eastern 
Trunk territories will meet the challenge of 


water competition by establishing lower 
rates. 
Intercoastal rates, in Mr. Proebstel’s 


opinion, may be stabilized through Congres- 
sional action, but he does not believe they 
will rise above $11, and on this rate it would 
continue cheaper to backhaul from the At- 
lantic coast to the door of Chicago, unless 
transcontinental rates were substantially re- 
duced. 


Railroads Want Waterway Regulation 


Intercoastal rates should be regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
stabilized, R. H. Aishton, chairman executive 
committee Association of Railway Executives 
told the Senate commerce subcommittee on 
April 15. “If discriminations, rebates and 
secret rates are wrong for the railroads, they 
are wrong for their competitors,” he said. 
He believes railroads should have the right 
to operate in the Panama Canal service, and 
to engage in inland waterway transportation, 
that the long-and-short-haul clause should 
be modified to permit rail carriers to compete 
with water lines, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should retire from operation of the 
barge lines. Railroads have no objection to 
reasonable and economic development of 
water transportation, but Class I roads, as 
taxpayers, which contributed in 1931 7.24 per- 
cent of their gross revenue, or 31.63 percent 
of their net, to taxing bodies, they do ob- 
ject to proposals that are economically un- 
sound. 


Mississippi Traffic May Be New Factor 


Opening of Mississippi barge service to 
Chicago, scheduled for October this year, may 
inaugurate new water competition, but there 
would have to be extensive adjustment in 
barge handling facilities and rates, which 
now amount to 80 percent of rail between 
the same points. Rate to Gulf ports is now 
$2 above that to the Atlantic coast, and it 
would need to be much reduced. On heavy 
lumber the barge rate (figured on the thou- 
sand feet basis and not on weight), might 
be attractive, although a handicap to the 
movement is the slowness of the movement 
upstream. 
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How many farm homes in 
your county need an auto- 


stallation of one or both 
should lead to the sale of 


““A DAY OR TWOE 


The lumber dealer’s best opportunity to— [1 
matic water supply, or an _ Sell (with little new construction in sight) de: 
electric lighting system? In- js in ringing door bells, and offering spe) eq 
cialties. There is always a home needing) thi 


other mate- repairing here and there, or perhaps some} js 


the retail 
yard stock. 
A good num- 
ber of lum- 
ber dealers 
have merchandised these 
two farm accessories 
successfully. 


basement. 


The underground garbage receiver 
and the coal chute are very useful, but 
inexpensive. Did you hear of the unem- 
ployed man in Boston who sold many 
underground garbage receivers house-to- 
house by taking along a shovel to dig the 
hole and install them? This offer of 
service was the secret of his success. 
Then there is the convenient package re- 
ceiver. A new basement window may be 
needed. 

Automatic heat, by means 
of oil burner or stoker, is in 
demand, and whenever such 
equipment is installed it 

\ makes prospects for remodel- 

o—_—— ing of basements. Several 
lumber dealers report having 
sold automatic heating suc- 
cessfully. 


rials from new equipment for kitchen, bathroom or} be 
So this week the AMERICAN? 








Now = spring’s 
here, there is a 
great market for 
outdoor furniture. 
Many _ families 
“fix up” their sum- 
mer open-air liv- 
ing rooms. Fenc- 
ing, lawn furni- 
ture, awnings, 
trellises and bird 
houses are added. 
Some of these 
contribute to com- 
fort during hot 
weather, and all 
add color to the 
home surround- 
ings, so should be 
ready sellers. 
































Kitchen Cabinets Clocks 





SPECIALTIES WHICH OFFER GOOD PROFITS TO 
LUMBER DEALERS 


Oil Burners Kitchen Tables and Medicine Cabinets 
Stokers Chairs Clothes Hampers 
Water Heaters Refrigerators Toilet Seats 
Water Systems Modern Sinks Bathroom Fixtures 
Lighting Plants Package Receivers Bathroom Heaters 
| Garbage Receivers Flooring and Wall In-A-Door Beds 
Incinerators Coverings Closet Hardware 
Clothes Chutes Stoves Book Shelves or Racks 
Breakfast Nooks Ventilating Fans Hardware Specialties 


Radiator Covers 
Fencing 

Lawn Furniture 
Fertilizer 
Trellises 
Awnings 
Garage Doors 
Bird Houses 
Tombstones 
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for Now. Sy 


10) EACH WEEN WILL PAY’”’ 


ity tf LUMBERMAN, realizing that many lumber 
ight)— dealers are merchandising a variety of 
‘ spe-— equipment and finished wood products in 
-ding} this manner, and making a profit on them, 
somef is suggesting a few commodities that can 
mor; be sold by a house-to-house canvass in the 
RICANF home community. 





























The complete modern kitchen includes 
everything from cabinets, stove, refrigera- 
tor, and one-piece top for the sink to ven- 
tilating fan and electric clock. Lumber 
and millwork, flooring and plastering, are 
needed to complete the job of making an 
old kitchen modern. Women, you'll find, 

















Many bathrooms 



























































] in your town are in readily respond to the appeal of a conven- 
4 need of modern cab- ient, uptodate kitchen. 

10 inets, or new sani- 
10 tary toilet seats. 
Bathroom walls can 
be made spic and 
span, and easier to 
keep clean, by sur- 
facing them with new enam- 
a eled tiles of attractive pattern. 
J Bathroom fixtures, towel racks, 
soap dish and tumbler holders 
are needed to complete the 
modern bathroom, and _ the 











building material dealer can profit by selling them. 


Comfort-giving utilities such as insulation, screens and cedar closets, and 
conveniences like shelving and built-in cabinets, can be offered to stir up a 
new prospect every day, and should produce sales enough to keep a retail yard 
- busy and profitable. 





If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can be of service to you 
in furnishing you lists of reliable manufacturers of any of 
the above products, it will be glad to do so. 


EDITOR'S 
NOTE 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


An Industrial City Looks to the Future 


Dealers Prove the Value of Firm Prices Without Agreements— 
Local Warehousing—The Silent Salesmanship of a Modern Office 


While it takes its name from the city just across the big river, 
East St. Louis, Ill., is very much a city in its own right; with in- 
dustries and markets of large importance. The two places, so far 
as this department could tell, get along and work together as 
neighbors should. The Mississippi is quite a creek here; and 
despite the bridges it forms something of a physical barrier that 
tends to keep trade from crossing over. 

B. Goedde & Co. was the first lumber plant the Realm visited; 
and an impressive place it is! Charles B. Goedde tells us that the 
mill and office building went up in 1911 and 1912; and to a degree 
that is unusual in so large a place, seeing service through changing 
conditions, it has proved to be a design of continuing efficiency. 


Roofing Discounts in Action 

Mr. Goedde mentioned one of the persistent sore spots of the 
industry; that of roofing discounts. This is one of the questions 
that has its roots in what should be ancient history. A good many 
retailers admit candidly that there was a time when retailers were 
at no pains to play ball with the manufacturers. It wasn’t entirely 
their fault, for some of the roofs put out in those days wouldn’t 
stand up under a ten-gage sunbeam; and retailers didn’t want to 
recommend the stuff to good 


B & L is not making many if any loans, and it is insisting that 
loans coming up for refinancing shall be reduced. It is possible 
that before these lines are in print the Federal plans for helping 
thaw out this frozen condition will be in effect. We surely hope go. 
Few things are more important to our industry. If this legislation 
does not make possible new construction, and if it merely helps 
those people who already have houses to keep them, this will be of 
immeasurable importance. In these days of jars and shake-ups we 
have to look carefully to public morale. Let a large number of 
people lose their homes, and their neighbors will decide that house 
building is the short route to bankruptcy. Mr. Goedde has done 
some loaning of his company’s funds on monthly payments and has 
found it a good method when carefully managed. 


Retail Stocks Are Very Low 

Mr. Goedde also mentioned a matter which has appeared in these 
columns before; though for obvious reasons the thing feared has 
not yet come off. He mentioned the fact that retail stocks are 
lower than they have been for years; so low in fact that any mild 
return of building volume would send retailers by the thousands 
running to mills for stock. There is a set-up that has all the mak- 
ings of a runaway market. 





customers. But because retail- 
ers turned a cold shoulder on 
their products, the manufactur- 
ers had to find other outlets or 
else to fold up. They found the 
outlets and also improved the 
product. But out of this early 
chaotic condition came a mess 
of selling policies that even yet 
has not been entirely cleared 
up. Later on retailers found 
that the improved roofing was 
something they had to have, and 
they went to great lengths to 
secure agencies. But already 





Probably that’s a thing which 
must be risked; for not many 
retailers are in a position or in 
a frame of mind to add much to 
their stocks until these stocks 
are really needed. If you're 
clever enough to tell thirty days 
in advance when the upturn is 
coming, you have a chance to 
do well by yourself. Most of us 
will be better able to tell about 
it thirty days after it happens. 
One of the factors. which, 
in Mr. Goedde’s opinion, has 
slowed up local building has 





there were established these 
other methods of distribution, 
and outlets, and manufacturers 
did not feel like letting down 
the people and the agencies that had stood by them in the early 
days. In addition to this, retailers themselves, counting in the 
whole range of the country, can’t seem to agree upon any one 
exact policy of distribution. 

But allowing for all these things, retailers find themselves in 
rather a tough spot. Mr. Goedde mentioned the fact that so-called 
“roofers” in certain instances succeed in getting wholesale dis- 
counts to which, as building mechanics, they are not entitled. 
Retailers often find that they can buy in car lots from jobbers at 
prices lower than the manufacturers charge them. But this is a 
situation which seems to be clearing up. 


Building Loans Aid Sales 


As in most places, the matter of loans is presenting some hard 
problems. In these latter days the sale of building material is 
dovetailing rather closely with financing. This department finds 
few if any dealers who made any real money the last twelve months 
who did not have the collateral service of modern building loans. 
Some of them have worked with independent financing agencies, 
some have had their own financing companies. The building and 
loan, that magnificent organization which has done an almost 
infinite service to the public and to the trade, has for the time 
being hit into a double play. Not so many people are putting 
money in, and a good many more are anxious to take funds out 
to meet living expenses; and naturally many mortgages are frozen 
and are not paying even interest. Under such circumstances the 


B. Goedde & Co. operate a big plant at East St. Louis, Ill. This is a 
view of the warehouse 


been the unwillingness of build. 
ing mechanics to shade the wage 
scale. 

Mr. Fielder, of the St. Clair 
Lumber Co., was not in when we called. Mr. Miller, of the Wiles 
Chipman Lumber Co., added his testimony that inventories are low. 
During the last part of last season and through much of the winter 
cash sales have been good. Naturally these sales are in small 
orders, needed to make repairs and small remodelings; but the 
total has been important. The uncertainty about loans has been a 
deterrent factor. When a prospective owner finds that he can’t get 
what a couple of years ago would have been a conservative loan, 
he backs out and begins to think of something else. This Wiles- 
Chipman yard is a branch of a St. Louis company. 

The Belt Lumber & Supply Service (Inc.), located on a State 
highway on State Street, is a handsome plant, built to attract the 
attention of passersby on the sidewalk and in cars and to offer 
convincing evidence that the owners know good architecture and 
how to produce it in finished form. Thomas Hurley, president of 
the company, tells us that the design was copied from a picture in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with certain modifications to fit the 
particular needs of this yard. A traffic check shows that a minimum 
of 7,500 cars pass the office on the highway each day; and a good 
many are driven by suburbanites who work in East St. Louis or in 
the bigger city across the river. Under the circumstances the 
investment in the appearance of the office and plant has proved 4 
profitable one. Many a renter who has a fair income looks at that 
office each day and has his imagination jogged. Sooner or later he 
is likely to drop in to ask a few cautious questions; and then his 
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name goes down on the prospect list, and he receives carefully 
selected and timed sales literature. 


All the Yards Stick to Their Quotations 


Mr. Hurley tells us that the dealers in East St. Louis have 
learned a good deal about working together. They meet once a 
month to discuss the local market and sales policies; but there is 
no effort to set a price agreement. Leaving out the matter of its 
legal aspects, such an agreement simply could not be made to stick. 
Conditions differ in the various yards, and an effort to maintain 
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The side of the shed of the Goedde plant alongside the highway is 
utilized to advertise the products sold 


uniform prices would simply create more tangles by ten to one 
than it would straighten out. It would divert attention to the 
wrong thing. Such efforts as are made are directed to a general 
policy; that of firm prices. These, you will note, are not necessarily 
high prices. But the dealers have seen the essential wisdom of 
prices that stick; that are not the football of shrewd contractor 
tactics of playing one office against another. What these men try 
to do is to establish the habit of sticking to quotations; of making 
a quotation in the first place that will stand. 

The East St. Louis dealers had started a project for warehousing 
slow movers, for the purpose of reducing yard inventories. The 
Belt company works on the theory of a small stock; and this is a 
policy that has not been dictated especially by current condi- 
tions. It will be continued when the market recovers. The loca- 
tion of the city in relation to markets makes prompt wholesale and 
jobber deliveries possible; and while the small-stock idea makes a 
problem of timing purchases, this can be done successfully, and 


the yard can be operated to capacity on a comparatively small 
inventory investment. 


Carrying Credits Through Building Operations 


Mr. Hurley, also, said that there is some trouble about suitable 
building loans. Even when loan machinery is not cramped by 
general shortages of funds, the dealer has to carry the job through 
to completion and for some ten days longer. Then there is the 
risk that the full amount tentatively agreed upon as necessary 
can not be gotten; and here and there the dealer is left with a 
$500 claim not covered. This can of course be met by a second 
mortgage or some such means, but it cuts into working capital. 
No one likes to be backed into making a loan when this was not 
contemplated in the original agreement. These are matters which 
cause dealers almost everywhere to look with anxiety at possible 
loan arrangements. It’s getting to be a subject that can’t be left to 
approximations or improvised on the spur of the moment. 


J. M. Doussard, of the East St. Louis Lumber Co., was away 
when we called. 


Warehouses Some Items for Other Yards 


The Illmo Lumber Co. is handling the warehousing of certain 
items for the other yards in the city. It is still caring for its own 
retail customers but does no advertising or other trade promotion. 
This kind of co-operation is coming in for a good deal of study; 
especially since the big project at Minneapolis has shown such a 
remarkable success. We have seen it tried with a measure of 
success in a town with but four or five yards; but that is a rather 
Small number and can seldom be worked out in precisely the way 
employed in Minneapolis with some 1,400 yards on its list. But the 
East St. Louis dealers seemed confident, at the time of our visit, 
that they had hit upon an idea that will reduce their investments 
and speed their turnover rate. « 

Fred Blumenkamp, of the Illmo company, had much of a critical 
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nature to say about the maintenance of union wage scales. This, 
in his opinion, has done more than anything else to check building 
locally. He thinks it just isn’t in the cards to keep the old in- 
flation-days wage standards when everything else has taken a 
reduction; and he thinks that, aside from union leadership, the 
fault is to be found in Washington and especially in Congress. 
Congressmen, in his opinion, have been intimidated by union votes 
and fear more from an active minority than from a passive ma- 
jority. Hence the lack of official effort to bring wages down to 
match general levels. 

The chief of the Central Illinois Lumber Co. was spending the 
day in the neighboring city of Alton. This yard has a building 
store in front and handles paint and hardware. 

The O’Neil Lumber Co. has an office and yard at 15th and Lin- 
coln and a sales and display center near the stock yards. J. O’Neil 
has some distinct ideas about sales displays and service. In his 
opinion a good many so-called sales rooms are white elephants; 
unnecessarily expensive and none too efficient for the intended pur- 
pose. A company becomes interested in the idea and decides 
that if it is to be done it must go the whole figure; so architects 
and interior decorators are consulted, and a suite of rooms is built 
that in itself is beautiful. At the opening, crowds of people show 
up and exclaim over the display, and things seem to be starting 
off perfectly. But a few weeks later some one in the company 
happens to notice that the suite is practically empty, day after day. 


Sales Room Contents and Traffic 


Mr. O’Neil thinks that people are not much inspired to buy by 
such an arrangement. The fault is one of arrangement, purpose 
and use. A person will go once to see a museum; but he will go to 
see a sales display as often as he wants to buy something in that 
line; so the answer is to make the sales room a real sales room; 
set up not only with correct finish and draperies but containing 
articles which people want to buy. You might not expect to see a 
coal chute or unpainted furniture or a clothes drier in a beauti- 
fully paneled library; but those are the things which people buy. 
So these things and similar articles need to find a place in a dis- 
play. There is need of regular traffic through the place, too. If 
the suite is upstairs or otherwise separated from the natural route 
of customers when they come to the office, it loses most of its 
usefulness as a silent salesman. Better have the display all around 
the order counter or otherwise located so that visitors can’t miss it. 


This company some years ago started what was called “Houserv- 
ice.” It was originally started to promote remodeling but was later 
expanded to cover the entire project of house construction; ma- 
terial, labor and so on. Rather to his surprise Mr. O’Neil found 
he had let himself in to deal with the worst side of his customers. 
Perhaps they took too seriously the promise of complete service. 
At any rate they began complaining about trifles and became un- 
reasonably exacting. One customer raised cain because he found 
by minute examination that a bolt had been put through a gate 
hinge the wrong way. Another by careful measurement found 
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Belt Lumber & Supply Service, d 
5. 


A minimum of 7,500 cars daily pass this handsome office and plant of the 
Belt Lumber & Service (Inc.), located on a State highway 











that one end of a fence was two inches higher than the other 
The company found that by taking responsibility for labor it had 
let itself in for a smothering in secondary detail. The company 
still handles its own deferred-payment paper, but this paper covers 
only material. The customer gets his own labor, pays for it and 
has his struggles over the minutiae of building detail with the men 
who do the work. 


J. W. O’Daniel, of the Stock Yards Lumber & Supply Co., deals 
rather largely with farmers who bring stock in for sale. We did 
not see Mr. O’Daniel, but we were interested in the information 
that this farmer trade demands high grade materials. 
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Retailers Must Plan to Meet 
Coming Conditions 


In a letter, with which he enclosed a short 
article “intended to give to my fellow retail lum- 
bermen my ideas of what the future holds for 
us,” a dealer in an important Ohio city dis- 
cusses a problem that just now is giving retail 
lumber dealers much concern. In his letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, he frankly admits 
that many will dispute his statement that lum- 
ber as a home building material is becoming 
obsolescent. He says that in the twenty years 
in which he has been in the business, “lumber 
and its sales methods have shown little improve- 
ment,” and for the improvement in modern 
homes he gives credit to “plumbing, heating, 
electricity, plastering and specialties like insula- 
tion.” With reference to his article, he says: 
“Should it contribute a new thought, and above 
all should it set lumbermen to thinking and 
planning for the future, I shall be pleased.” His 
comment follows: 

Some weeks ago President Hoover called 
to Washington, among others, leading retail 
lumbermen for a conference on Home Build- 
ing. Its principal business was to hear, and 
discuss, the report of a committee appointed 
more than a year previously to study the 
need for cheaper homes. This, very natu- 
rally, included a study of ways and means 
to produce better homes at less cost. The 
President, himself an engineer, had included 
in the original committee persons outside the 
building industry. This, in order to develop 
new and different points of view. 

This committee did bring in a new point 
of view. Its recommendation almost aban- 
doned the use of lumber as a building mate- 
rial for home construction, and indicated its 
belief that a better home could be produced 
at about half the present cost. It also called 
attention to the fact that powerful organiza- 
tions are preparing to enter the field to pro- 
duce homes from materials other than lum- 
ber. Lumber manufacturers view this situa- 
tion with alarm, and retailers are wondering 


what part, if any, they will be permitted to 
play in the sale of this new type of home. 
There is some reason to believe that a direct 
sales policy will be adopted, and leaders in 
the retail field are inclined to condemn the 
idea of cheaper homes, factory-produced from 
lumber substitutes. 

Lumbermen can hardly say there is no 
need for better homes at less cost. Should 
such a home be introduced it will increase 
the number of potential home owners, and 
reduce rents to the poorer class of citizen. 
The standard of living in the United States 
has been definitely lowered. The wage earner 
no longer can pay interest, taxes, insurance 
and depreciation on a home costing $5,000. 
If he and his family are to be decently 
housed, a way must be found to do it ina 
home which, including real estate, will not 
cost to exceed $3,000, and in many cases less. 

It is time for retail lumbermen to realize 
that whether or nct a cheaper and better 
home, constructed of materials other than 
lumber, is yet an actual fact, its arrival will 
not long be delayed. The present type of 
home building is obsolescent, and a realiza- 
tion of this fact by the retail lumber dealer 
is the only thing that will prevent his going 
the way of the village blacksmith. Instead 
of trying to stop the wheels of progress the 
officers of our retail organizations, both state 
and national, should be making an effort to 
secure the marketing of this home. The re- 
tail lumberman is the natural, ready-to-hand 
distributor, and a proper effort might con- 
vince the manufacturer of this truth. 

It is not going to be an easy matter to 
convince big business executives that retail 
lumbermen are efficient merchants, and that 
they will market more homes than will an 
organization of their own building. And be- 
fore they tie up with us they are likely to 
insist that our place of business be moved 
from the back street to as prominent a loca- 
tion as is now occupied by the automobile 
sales room. Our new place of business will 
need to have show window display rooms 
very much like the auto display rooms. 

Many of us will not be able to make this 
change, some of us will not survive after we 
have made it, but those of us who do will 
make money. 











pieces and heavy guns. 


A, E, F. newspaper. 





Window Display for Patriotic Holidays 


For making special displays for patriotic holidays such as Memor- 
ial Day, the Fourth of July and Armistice Day, the J. Knox Corbett 
Lumber Co., of Tucson, Ariz., has an effective layout. This “spectacle 
display,” especially designed for national holidays by Gus R. Knabe, 
has won the commendation not only of private citizens, but of civic 
groups, including the American Legion. It depicts in the window a 
miniature replica of a World War battlefield. The scene, complete 
even to the last detail of muddy trenches, shows two fields of barbed 
wire entanglements with the American doughboys advancing across 
No Man’s Land. In the rear of the American lines are miniature field 
White and red cotton at the muzzles gives 
the impression of smoke and the spurt of flames. 
is placed a collection of war souvenirs, including “tin hats,” gas 
masks, large and small shells, and a copy of “Stars and Stripes,” the 
Over all is a large American flag. 


In the background 








Increasing Use of Lumber in 
Home Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., April 25.—Evidence is 
not lacking that a swing-back to wood-built 
homes is to be felt in the Southwest. Here the 
Pueblo type ot architecture, deeply intrenched, 
has greatly restricted the use of lumber. The 
1932 spring building season in this city opens 
auspicivusly with a more liberal use of wood, 














In Aubuquerque, N. M., where Pueblo type of 
homes abounds, spring home building starts 
with general use of lumber 


the large new home of B. A. West, division su- 
perintendent of the Santa Fe Railway, on fash- 
ionable Silver avenue, of brick walls, insu- 
lated, wood lath, compound gabled roof rolled 
to a broad veranda on the east, has employed 
more carpenters, the musical ring of whose 
hammers seems to herald a return of the good 
days. 





Mail Hay to Hungry Cows 

Uncle Sam is $86 in the red because some 
hungry dairy cows belonging to the W. H. 
Mullin Lumber Co., Silverton, Colo., needed 
hay and the town was snowbound; in fact, had 
been cut off from the world, except by pack 
mule, for two months. 

Over at Durango the Farmers Supply Co. 
had plenty of hay; but how to get it to the 
hungry cows at Silverton? 

This is what was done: The Farmers Sup- 
ply Co. packed the ton of hay in 100 packages 
of 20 pounds each, addressed them to Silverton 
and mailed them parcel post, fourth class. The 
regular mail carried the hay to Needleton, from 
which point it was necessary to load it on to 
the backs of mules and “pack” it into Silverton, 
at a cost to the government of 5 cents a pound. 

Thus the account stands as follows: Cost to 
government, $100 for “packing”; postage $14; 
net loss $86—but the cows got the hay. 


Mr. Coolidge Modernizes 


PiymouTtH, Vrt., April 26—Former Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge became a recruit in the 
home modernization campaign last year when 
he dropped a proposed trip to Europe to take 
advantage of low costs and put the ancestral 
Coolidge farm estate in first class condition. 
This spring he has decided to make even more 
comfortable and convenient the old homestead, 
built more than a century ago, where by the 
light of a kerosene lamp he took from the lips 
of his venerable father the presidential oath 
nine years ago. The quaint white house of 
frame construction is still sound and sturdy de- 
spite its age. The latest improvements to be 
installed at present bargain prices include a 30- 
foot addition to be built on the western end of 
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the nine-room homestead and provide space tor 
two more bedrooms, a library and two bath- 
rooms. Adjoining lumber dealers are a bit dis- 
couraged, however, for Mr. Coolidge had all 
the lumber for the latest modernization project 
cut on the farm and prepared for use at the 
village sawmill. 


The Money R 


“Plunk!” 

There was a metallic clink as the mailman 
dumped a hard, tightly wrapped package on the 
counter in the office of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN. 

“Sounds like money,” 
hopefully. 

The wrapper, plentifully plastered with Cana- 
dian postage stamps, was hastily ripped open 
and out tumbled a glistening flood of nickels 
and dimes of Uncle Sam’s coinage. 

Out came, also, a letter reading as follows: 





olls In, and How! 


remarked the manager 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada, March 29, 1932. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sirs: 

Iam enclosing $4 in American nickels and 
dimes to pay for one year’s subscription to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, starting with the 
issue of April 2. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory, I am 

Yours very truly, 
GERALD K. CARROLL. 

Entirely so, Mr. Carroll! 

A nice feature is that although the package 
was marked, “Contains U. S. A. silver cur- 
rency,” it came through intact; proving that 
Canadian and American postal employees are 
trustworthy. 


Birthday of “Lanier Twins" 


The Car & Neff Lumber Co., Scotts Bluff, 
Neb., is composed of James M. Carr and War- 
ren H. Neff, as senior and junior members re- 
spectively. These “boys” are sometimes re- 
ferred to locally as the “lumber twins,” and 
their popularity in the community is attested 
by the following editorial tribute, appearing in 
the Scotts Bluff Star-Herald of April 9, in 
commemoration of their thirty-second birthday 
anniversary, as follows: 





It's a long time back into the distant past 
when these boys first engaged in business 
for themselves. True, they have aged a 
little, and taken on the weight of family 
ties and fatherhood, joined church and done 
a lot of business and other things that have 
won for them the confidence and friendship 
of a county or so of people—but to some 
of us it doesn’t seem so long when Warren 
Neff was the best guitar player and tenor 
soloist in the valley, and after he had shov- 
eled lumber all day you could find it out by 
just parking yourself any evening at the 
lumber yard, where the boys had_ their 





room and did light cooking at times. 
tuned up 


About the time Warren was 
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right and melodies were floating out in the 
air in all directions—Jimmy would get back 
from chasing out to see some farmer or 
town man who was in a mood to build 
something, or from out visiting somebody 
who owed a “small bill,” or from—well, 
there were some times when Jimmy drove 
that fine old brown horse when it was just 
‘“nobody’s business.” Jimmy drives a fine 
automobile these days—but, we'll bet that 
brown horse still has a place in the secret 
recesses of his heart—and there are times 
when he dreams again of feeling the pull 
on the reins. 





MR. AD V. TISING GETS 
PLUMB LOQUACIOUS 





DEAR Ep: 


I been thinkin a powful lot here lately about 
this word: “cHEAP.” You know your always 
hearin lumber men sayin: “My trade wants 
somethin cheap.” I believe it would be a 
dawggonned good idey if us lumber men would 
look this here word up in the dickshionary. I 
think we got a entirely diffrunt idey from what 
the consumer has got. When he calls on us fer 
somethin cheap, we think he means small value 
er of little count; Its just flickered through my 
mind that what he’s talkin erbout, is a good 
purchase er a bargain. They’s a powful lot er 
diffrunce in these here two meanins and I shore 
would like fer some of yore subscribers to 
write me their idey of this here word—“CHEAP.” 

Say Ed, don’t this here lumber bizness remind 
you of Chiney? A great big giant laying right 
plumb still and all the other countrys bitin off 
a chunk here and there as they want it? 

I’ve thouht er lot of times about that good rat 
trap a feller built and everybodie beat a path to 
his door, but the thing that upsets that with me 
is: Paw and Maw always pored scaldin hot 
water in the rat holes when I was a kid cause 
they'd never heared tell of no rat trap that there 
feller built. 

As ever, 
Ap. 





A List of Slogans 


This collection of slogans was sent in by a 
correspondent who jotted them down in his 
travels about the country: 

One Board or a Trainload. 

Instant Lumber Service. 

Shotgun Service. 

Results—Not Excuses. 

We Deliver the Goods. 

The House of Lumber Service. 

When You Can’t Get It Elsewhere, Try Us. 

Square Dealing. 

We’re Not Satisfied Until You Are. 

Get Our Estimate First. 

You Are a Stranger With Us Only Once. 

Dependability. 

Satisfaction Is Our Best Advertisement. 

Our Lumber Advertises Us. 











Thousands of persons 
daily visited the Home 
Beautiful exposition 
staged last week by 
the Minneapolis Home 
Modernizing Bureau in 
co-operation with lum- 
bermen and others in- 
terested in the build- 
ing, decorating and 
furnishing of homes. 
The picture demon- 
strates how millwork 
dealers and others 
have helped a florist 
display his wares to the 
best advantage, at the 
same time advertising 
their own products. 
Many such exhibits 
were shown 








just frozen over. 
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Boy Hero Rescues His Pal 


Minocogua, Wis., April 25.—This is the story 
of a tragedy averted by the heroic efforts and 
presence of mind of Jake Huber, five-year-old 
son of Carlisle J. Huber, of the Minocqua 
Lumber Co. 

Jake, with his little friend Bobbie Whitcomb, 
had ventured out on the ice, at a spot that had 
The thin ice gave way and 
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The boy on the: tricycle is Bobbie Whitcomb, 

who was rescued from drowning by his little 

pal Jake Huber, the smiling lad at the right. 
Both boys are about five years old 


Bobbie went down into the ice-cold water, 
about ten feet deep. Fortunately the place 
where he broke through was within a few feet 
of a diving platform. 

“T grabbed the platform with my hands,” said 
little Jake in telling the story, “and I put my 
feet out to Bobbie.” Then, with a visible ex- 
pansion of his chest, he concluded, “Gee, it was 
hard work to get him out.” 

Bobbie did his share by grabbing Jake by 
the legs and pulling himself to safety. The 
dangerous plight of the boys failed to attract 
anyone’s attention, and the first that was known 
of the narrow escape was when Bobbie, dripping 
from head to foot, and his heroic little pal, 
plodded their way home and told their story. 





Offer Lumber for Home Work 


Newton CentER, Mass., April 26.—Burnham 
Bros., operating a retail lumber yard and mill- 
work plant here, have for years been well 
known specialists in builders’ finish. Located in 
a residential district where single-family homes 
of the best type predominate, this class of busi- 
ness had been coming along in satisfactory vol- 
ume. The concern is meeting changed condi- 
tions with some special advertising planned to 
appeal directly to home-owners, many of whom 
have work that they could do themselves in 
leisure time. So Burnham Bros. are this sea- 
son advertising “lumber for sale for home 
work,” offering to cut the material to order, if 
desired, whether finished or rough, also cabinet 
woods and plywood. Estimates are furnished 
without obligation to prospective customers and 
any orders for. $5 or more are delivered free. 


— 


Ping Pong Tables - Side-Line 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 26——Some months 
ago the Burnet-Binford Lumber Co., this city, 
began making indoor tennis or ping pong 
tables as a side-line, and with the increasing 
popularity of the game it has become a fairly 
important item of business. Shipments of tables 
are being made to various parts of the country, 
according to C. E. Wagner, secretary of the 
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company. The table made by this company is 
of the folding type, sturdily designed, with 
strong legs, well braced. A special material 
used for the top makes for fast play and quick 
rebound. The trimming is in green lacquer, 
with white striping to mark off the courts. 

{Nore.—A sketch and list of materials, with 
estimate of cost, for building a ping pong table 
5 by 9 feet, in two sections, prepared by the 
Eastern Millwork Bureau, was printed on page 
69 of the March 19 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 








An Old Home Transformed 


[Continued from Front Page] 


The interesting example of what can be ac- 
complished by well planned modernization ap- 
pearing on front page of this issue, is that of an 
old home owned by Miss Alice Taylor, situated 
at 215 West 3rd Street, Centralia, Ill. 

This house was built in 1901, and was re- 
modeled in 1930, the material being supplied by 
the C. A. Glore Lumber Co., to whose courtesy 
and co-operation the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
indebted for the photographs showing the house 
before and after modernizing. 

As will be noted by reference to the front 
page, this old house, of decidedly unprepossess- 
ing appearance according to modern standards, 
was transformed into a thoroughly modern resi- 
dence. A new roof was put on the whole house, 
a sun room was added, some partitions rear- 
ranged, and hardwood floors laid in three 
rooms, 

Also, a large fireplace was built in the liv- 
ing room, as indicated by the exterior chimney 
observed in the photograph. A new hot water 


Conducts Essay Contest 


The Matlick Lumber & Coal Co., Kahoka, 
Mo., recently put on a contest for the English 
classes of the schools of Clark County, offer- 
ing prizes for the best essay on the subject, 
“Why the Matlick Lumber & Coal Co. Has 
Stayed in Business for Thirty-six Years and Is 
Still Going Good.” 

Seventy-five pupils from all over the county 
entered the contest, and there also was a good 
response in the way of interest on the part 
of the public. 

The second prize essay, by Leland Jenkins, of 
the Kahoka College, compared a business with 
a building, saying that the life of each de- 
pended on its foundation, and then pointed out 
the sound business principles that have gov- 
erned the Matlick concern all these years. The 
young writer,also referred to the pleasant rela- 
tionships which the Matlick concern has culti- 
vated with the young folks of the community, 
saying : 

“The many boys and girls who remember ice- 
cream cones and lunches at the fair, the trip 
and visit to the circus at Keokuk, the many 
favors shown the Boy Scouts, and the cash 
prizes for bird houses—these boys and girls will 
be the Matlick customers of tomorrow.” 





Bins Covered with Plywood 
Many of the lower sections of the main lum- 
ber shed of the Adams-Bowers Lumber Co., 
Anaheim, Calif., are covered with lengths of a 
certain type of ply-wood panel board, hinged 
at the top to swing upward. The surface has 
been oiled, to enable the material the better to 


—— 
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board as well as plywood; whereupon another 
door is shunted to one side and the material 
may be taken out for loading. Incoming stocks 
are unloaded at the same point and stowed jn 
the racks. 





Booklet on Poultry Houses 


An exceedingly attractive and valuable book- 
let of 40 pages on “Poultry Houses and Equip- 
ment” has just been issued by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The booklet was compiled by C., F. 
Miller, agricultural engineer of the National, 
who is in close contact with the various State 
agricultural colleges and other authorities, mak- 
ing it possible to offer the last word in correct 
poultry housing and equipment. This publica- 
tion is issued in a new and very attractive form, 
is profusely illustrated, and contains information 
of decided value to lumber dealers who want to 
keep in touch with the latest developments in 
the way of scientific and profitable planning of 
poultry houses, as well as for farmers and 
poultry raisers. 





Low Prices May Have Silver 
Lining 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 25.—That there 
is a possibility that the present cheapness of 
lumber may react favorably in bringing back 
consumption in the form of extensive home 
building, thereby greatly increasing the volume 
used, once a turn for the better is observed, is 
brought out in a release by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association under the title 
given this story. This release follows: 

In the lumber industry there are those who 














heating plant also was installed. The kitchen 
and front porch were rearranged. Total cost 
of these improvements was approximately 
$1,900. That the money was well invested is 
clearly evidenced by the contrasting photo- 
graphs appearing on front page. 





Heads or Tails? 


In an address before a group of trade asso- 
ciation secretaries meeting in Chicago recently, 
Merle H. Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, 
said that he had received definite information 
that the depression was nearing its end. Sup- 
porting the statement, he quoted from a letter 
written him by an old gentleman living near 
Peoria, Ill. 

This venerable party said that he had gone 
through four panics and that he had noticed 
that they all ended at about the time when he 
had worn out his entire stock of trousers, con- 
sisting of three pairs. “I know that this de- 
pression must be practically over because my 
third and last pair of pants is worn so thin now 
that when I sit on a dime in my rear pocket I 
can tell whether it is head or tails up.” 

There’s logic in that, too, because he and a 
few million other people very soon will have to 
be buying not only pants but shoes, automobiles 
and houses. 





withstand the weather and to preserve the 
beauty of the grain. 

The object is to demonstrate the ability of 
the material to withstand rain and intense sun- 
shine without warping. A secondary purpose 
is to protect the lumber, stacked inside, from 
the weather, dust and sunshine. 

“We are taking the opportunity offered by 
the depression to clean up and paint up our 
establishment,” said H. M. Adams. “Perhaps 
our activity will encourage others to do like- 
wise and building materials will be in. more 
demand. That is the reason we are’ enclosing 
sections of the lumber sheds with paneled doors, 
and why we have redecorated our office, var- 
nished the furniture and fixtures and painted 
some of the outside buildings.” 

A feature of another shed is that its drive- 
way walls are constructed of a series of sliding 
doors which enable any portion of it to be ex- 
posed to view. This building houses the sash 
and doors, roofing, various types of panel 
boards; and, above, accessible from a balcony, 
is the finish. 

When the doors to the section devoted to 
panel board is exposed to view, one sees a series 
of racks in which the material is stacked flat, 
and from which it may be withdrawn readily 
for loading onto the trucks. The prospective 
customer may be taken inside the building and 
shown the qualities of the various types of panel 
materials, including insulating board, plaster 





Views of sheds of Adams-Bowers Lumber Co., Anaheim, Calif. Note plywood doors of bins behind the short ladder in right-hand picture 


think that the greatest disaster the industry 
has encountered in a generation was the pre- 
cipitous peak of high prices attained in 1919 
and 1920. In those after-war boom years 
lumber, non-public use of which had been 
severely repressed by the various policies of 
the Federal Government during the war, 
suddenly came into insistent demand. 
Stocks were low and the sawmill men were 
hungry for long denied business and profits. 
Years of restriction of building and certain 
non-essential industries had built up a great 
reservoir of demand and buying power. Al- 
together the situation of scarcity, necessity 
and demand was such that lumber was more 
subject to wild and run-away prices than 
most other basic or bulk commodities. In 
fact, very few finished articles rivaled it in 
its celerity and degree of price expansion 
between March, 1919, and February, 1920. 
The average f. o. b. mill price per thou- 
sand feet,of southern pine lumber, all grades 
and dimensions, for example, ascended from 
$28.54 in March, 1919, to $60.75 in February, 
1920. The recession was fully as rapid as the 
climb, and in March, 1921, the average price 
was down to $22.58. Lumbermen had thought 
they would never again see such prices, and 
they looked forward with hope to another 
boom when prices began to ascend again in 
the spring of 1922. They never approached 
the 1920 peak; but, looking back, it seems 
probable that in reaching figures around $37 
so soon as 1923 they climbed too rapidly for 
the good of the trade. They confirmed the 
general belief that the industry was to be 
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endlessly blessed with high prices and that 
it had little need to dig for business when 
events were turning it up. 

It is considered that the alpine peak of 
1920 and the subsequent foothill peak of 
1923-24 were double barriers in turning the 
attention and desire of the building and 
manufacturing public to other materials. 

Now that the price average, which was 
$60.75 in 1920, is down to $15.84, lumber sta- 
tisticians and economists are beginning to 
wonder whether there is not a silver lining 
to the present dark clould that overhangs 
the industry in the possible effects that low 
prices may have on lumber consumption. 

No other building material has declined in 
price so much as lumber has within the last 
three years. The former tremendous per 
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capita consumption in the United States, 
which approximated at one time 500 feet, is 
attributed very largely to the then extremely 
low cost of this commodity relative to com- 
peting materials. At $15.84 lumber is really 
about as cheap both nominally and in real 
dollars, as it was twenty or thirty years ago. 
As compared with 1920, it is 75 percent off 
in price. It is more than 50 percent off as 
compared with 1923, and fully 50 percent 
off as compared with 1929. 

It is altogether possible that, as times 
improve a little and the spirit of enterprise 
revives, the realization that the traditional 
American building material has experienced 
a throw-back in price almost to ancestral 
levels may be followed by an epidemic of 
detached home building. It will be recalled 
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that the record boom in residence building 
got away promptly after the depression of 
1920-21 and reached its climax in 1925-26, 
four years before the apex of the general 
construction boom of the 1920s was reached. 





“WE COULD have business from there,” said 
a lumber dealer, replying to a query about a 
new industrial development forty miles away, 
at a small town, “but there are lumber yards 
down there, and it wouldn’t be exactly ethical, 
would it?” It is interesting to note that this 
company is known as one of the most success- 
ful lumber and specialty retailers in the State— 
or for that matter in the whole country. 
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Present Profits and Future Customers 


[This description of the plywood handling 
and merchandising methods of the Winn Sup- 
ply Co., Aurora, Ill, was begun in the April 2 
issue of the AmerIcAN LuMBERMAN. This, the 
third and final installment, tells of some typical 
uses of the product found by Mr. Winn’s cus- 
tomers, who each month during the past win- 
ter have bought from him about 1,000 feet of 
Douglas fir plywood.—Eprror. | 

There are many uses for plywood in the home, 
in the store and on the farm, and one hesitates 
to mention the obviously familiar, so why go 
through the long list of shelves, cabinets, closet 
lining, tables, toys, 
waste baskets, manual 


each direction, but joints so close to the net do 
not interfere with the bouncing of the ball— 
any ball that hits that close wouldn’t bounce 
over anyhow. 

Another customer of Mr. Winn’s is a man 
who is making a house on a trailer, with which 
he expects to take a vacation trip in the utmost 
comfort, and another is a garage man, R. W. 
Phillips, who with his brother B. J. Phillips 
has operated the Phillips Auto Parts in Elgin, 
Ill., for several years and recently acquired a 
garage in Aurora, which R. W. Phillips man- 
ages. This building, when the partners took 


possession, consisted of one large room with 
only a very small office inclosure and door to 
the basement. As the firm name indicates, the 
brothers wanted to operate an efficient parts 
department, so the required space was parti- 
tioned off by means of a plywood wall, as 
shown. Construction of this wall is simple— 
plywood panels held in place by rabbeted 1x25, 
braced at corners, openings and other intervals 
by 2x4s. Thus the whole space was quickly 
inclosed. Around the inside of the wall a grill 
of thin pine strips was nailed to the 1x2s, and 
on this hundreds of parts are stored and indexed, 
There are. several 
rows of metal storage 





training projects etc.? 
Each home offers its 
own individual oppor- 
tunity or problem, and 
Douglas fir plywood 
is proving to be the 
home handy man’s de- 
light. There is also 
that use, now a popu- 
lar fad—ping-pong ta- 
bles. Everybody’s do- 
ing it. There are sev- 
eral different methods 
of making a _ ping- 
pong table, but the 
way Mr. Winn’s cus- 
tomers achieve the 
standard 5x9-foot size 
is to cut a 4x10-foot 
panel of plywood into 
two 4x5-foot pieces, 
one for each end of 
the table, and the 
added 12 inches is 
made up by an inch 








board in the middle of 
the table, a foot wide 
and five feet long, to 
which is fastened 
the net. That makes 
a joint 6. inches 
from.the net in 


bins within the in- 
closure, too. 

Asked why he used 
plywood for the par- 
tition, Mr. Phillips re- 
plied, “What else is 
there to use? If it 
was plaster board, 
we'd be sure to knock 
holes right through it. 
And if we tried to 
board it up, just think 
of the time and labor 
it would take. This 
stuff comes in large 
sheets, and it was 
slipped into place ina 
hurry, because the 
grooves were put in 
by machine, of course, 
and there it was.” He 
pointed to the strong 
wooden trusses over- 
head, and added, 
“We're going to put a 











The use of Douglas fir plywood is not confined to the home. Here is shown how a garage 

owner used the large plywood panels, let in to grooved 1x2s and 2x4s, to form inexpensive, 

quickly-built walls to inclose the parts and accessories department. 

that he will also use plywood as a ceiling, below the lower chords of the wooden trusses, so 
as to increase both the attractiveness and utility of the building 


ceiling in, too, and 
we'll use plywood for 


that—fasten it right 

a onto the bottoms of 
He is so well pleased oes ties “Shes 
we'll really have a 


” 
garage. 


Develops Demand for Small Farm Buildings 


Back ir’ 1912 Lew S. Yost, of the J. H. Yost 
Lumber Co., Stockham, Neb., attended a con- 





TRHHBnA 
He: 








A 16x24 poultry house; weight 4 tons; taken 20 
miles to County Fair 





Display of self-feeders 


on vacant lot east of 
the Yost yard 


vention of the Nebraska association and heard 
a speech that altered his merchandising policies 
and opened up markets that have become in- 
creasingly important during the intervening 
twenty years. This speaker made a suggestion 
that was more or less a novelty at that time. 
He was talking about 
the odds and ends that 
accumulate about a 
yard; braken pieces, 
weathered stock and dis- 
continued patterns that 
are hard to sell in the 
usual course of business. 
He’ called attention to 
the fact that this was 
usable, first class mate- 
rial if properly utilized. 
His idea was that the 
yard could make small 


in the yard, sold themselves. They went so 
rapidly that it took a good deal of work to 
keep the supply up. 

During this period of twenty years Mr. Yost 
has developed a comprehensive line. He has 
suited the buildings to the needs of his cus- 








farm buildings of this 
stock, building them in 
the yard and delivering 
them to farmers. 

Mr. Yost took this idea home and acted upon 
it. During the time between the convention and 
the opening of spring business he built several 
hundred dollars worth of various buildings be- 
fore he had sold a single one. These articles 
were reported in the inventory to the head 
office and created some curiosity. In fact, Mr. 
Yost was told with considerable positiveness 
that the idea was a poor one and that he had 
gotten into something where he was going to 
stick. But the little buildings, standing in sight 


Front of yard of J. H. Yost Lumber Co., Stockham, Neb. 


tomers, and he knows what ones will sell read- 
ily. They range down to chicken coops that 
sell for $1.50. The line includes hay racks and 
self feeders; and it also includes buildings ot 
considerable size. The yard has in fact hauled 
buildings 32 feet long out to farm customers. 
One of the features of the line is a building 
10 by 12 and strongly built. It can be used as 
a granary, a brooder house or as storage space 
for ground feed. This building is sold deliv- 
ered for $100. The delivery problem has been 
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worked out so that it is quite easily done. Four- 
wheel trailers and a light truck will handle 
most of them. Some are hauled out behind a 











A 10x10 poultry house on the display ground; 
built of car siding and painted in colors 


New Building 


Pampa, TeEx., April 25.—With the recent 
completion of a thoroughly modern warehouse, 
store and office building by the local branch 
of the White House Lumber Co., all stock is 
now kept under cover, with the exception of 
bridge timber, posts and shingles. The entire 
organization of the White House company, 
headquarters of which are at Canadian, Tex., 
is justly proud of the new layout, which is 
accounted to be the finest of the ten yards op- 
erated by the corporation in the northeast Pan- 
handle. 

The local branch is under the management 
of R. W. Lane, who has been connected with 
the organization for the last eleven years. 

The original yard of the White House Lum- 
ber Co. was established in Pampa in 1907, the 
company at that time being known as the Tete- 
Hoover Lumber Co., the name being changed 
to its present style in 1910. 

The new building is significant of the prog- 
ress made by the White House company since 
its inception. 

Officers and directors of the company are: 
Judge H. E. Hoover, president ; B. F. Tete, 
vice president and general manager; L. O. Rec- 
ords, secretary and treasurer; R. W. Lane, lo- 
cal manager; C. W. Calloway, K. M. Young, 
and D. B. Hooper. 

A public opening of the new building was 
held, at which time it was inspected by about 
1,000 adult visitors, exclusive of children. All 
adult visitors were registered, and suitable sou- 
venirs were provided for men, women and chil- 
dren. 

The dimensions of the new building are 66 
by 140 feet, the entire ground occupied by the 
plant being 125 by 140 feet. The building con- 
tains a showroom 23 by 31 feet; private office, 
bookkeeping rooms and two rest rooms. The 
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Model A Ford roadster. The heavier build- 
ings call for the services of heavier trucks, and 
occasionally a trucking company is hired. 

All these buildings are priced completely built 
and delivered. At. the present time the larger 
buildings are placed on two trailers, each placed 
at a rear corner and supported by 3 by 12 plank. 
The front end is placed on a truck. 

lor years, throughout good times and bad, 
the sales of these varied buildings have gone 
steadily forward. It has meant much to the 
efficiency and prosperity of the farm customers, 
and it has been an outlet for lumber and labor. 
Mr. Yost has followed carefully the new de- 
velopments in planning these units. The agri- 
cultural college of Nebraska has been unusually 
efficient and practical in these matters and has 
worked both with farmers and with lumbermen. 
The findings of the college about stock health 
and feeding have been freely available. Ivan D. 
Wood, of this college, has become a close friend 
and co-operator of the Nebraska lumbermen. 
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But the picture is not complete until the lumber- 
men carry these ideas in practical form to the 
farmers, as Mr. Yost has done for many years 
and as he continues to do. 








Identifying Canadian Woods 

“Tdentification of Woods Commonly Used in 
Canada” has just been published by the Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada, at Ottawa, 
Ont. It consists of four sections: (1) Char- 
acters useful in the identification of woods, such 
as annual layers of springwood and summer- 
wood, sapwood and heartwood, arrangement and 
dimensions of such structural elements as resin 
pores in softwoods and of pores and rays in 
hardwoods. (2) Key for identifying woods and 
instructions for its systematic use. (3) General 
descriptions of individual species. (4) Photo- 
graphic illustrations numbering 51. Copies may 
be had for 25 cents from F. A. Ackland, King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, Ont. 


Is Attractive and Convenient 


overall dimensions of the showroom and offices 
are 23 by 44 feet. 

The showroom is floored with three grades 
of oak fiooring, and a sample of edge-grain 


private office, and then comes the cement and 
plaster room, behind which are the lower and 
upper decks floored with 2-inch flooring, for 
the oak flooring stock, wire and all end and 














New store of the White House Lumber Co., showing part of the paint stock 


pine. The show window has 17 feet 6 inches 
of plate glass surface, and is suitably built up 
for display purposes, with bevel plate glass 
mirror door, built-in cabinet, ironing board, 
medicine cabinet etc. 

The driveway into the warehouse is fitted 
with overhead doors which pull up out of the 
way, leaving the entire opening clear. The 
sash and door room is located right behind the 


center-matched lumber and miscellaneous items 
that will not reach in regular lumber bins. 
The glass room, nails and store rooms are just 
across the driveway from the merchandising 
room. 

The outside yard is fenced across the front 
with wide, round end pickets, painted white, 
and the entire plant presents a pleasing and 
well kept appearance. 
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Showing front and display windows of new store, office and warehouse building of White House Lumber Co., Pampa, Tex. 
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Want Southern Pine Used for 
Hatch Covers 


New Orveans, La., April 25.—Protest to 
General T. Q. Ashburn, executive head of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, operator of the 
Federal Barge Line on the Mississippi and 
Warrior rivers, has been made by manufactur- 
ers of southern pine lumber because of the 
specification of fir in the purchase of 2x12’s for 
use as hatch covers for the barges. A recent 
purchase here for this purpose, opened under 
competitive bidding, amounted to 30,000 feet. It 
is understood that the operators contend that 
pitch in southern pine injures tarpaulins used 
to cover the hatches, and the manufacturers 
urge the specification of pine to be free of pitch 
in order that they may participate in the busi- 
ness. The southern pine manufacturers ac- 
tively oppose the entrance through specification 
of competing species in territory in which their 
own wood predominates. 





Develops Manufacture of 
Ready-Cut Log Cabins 


CoLvit_e, WaAsH., April 23.—Ready-cut red 
cedar “log” cabins and artistically woven wood 
rustic fence are recent developments of the 
Robbins Lumber Co., here. 

Though the cabins preserve the old-time log 
cabin appearance, they possess many advan- 
tages over their predecessors. They are lighter 
in weight, yet substantial and easy to construct, 
require no “chinking up” to keep out 
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and altogether satisfactory, that yesterday 
marked fifty years of continuous service in the 
lumber business at the location where he re- 
ceived his first pay envelope. 

After thirty years of service with Strong & 
Hale, Mr. Barry decided to buy out the busi- 
ness. He took in as his partner John A. Dodd, 
who had been associated with the L. O. & E. S. 
Davis lumber yard in Middletown for twenty- 
five years. On Feb. 15, 1912, they formed the 
Strong & Hale Lumber Co., which has had a 
continuous and successful career for the last 
twenty years. 

Besides guiding the affairs of his own lum- 
ber business, Mr. Barry has found time to serve 
as president of the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut, and this year is working hard 
as president of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. For many years he has 
been active in all things for the betterment of 
the community. 

John C. Barry and John A. Dodd are known 
from Coast to Coast and from Canada to Mex- 
ico as “The Two Johns.” Both are Nth degree 
“jiners” and never miss a convention. 








Reserve Supply Opens Branch 
Warehouse 


MrneoLa, Lone Istanp, N. Y., April 25.— 
So successful has been the operation of the 
Reserve Supply Corporation of Long Island 
that new members have been attracted and a 
branch warehouse has been opened to take care 
of additional business. The new stockholders 





the weather, and are insect tight. 
Through careful fitting made possible 
by factory-machine methods, there 
are no cracks between the logs to ad- 


mit wind, dust, or insects. The con- 
struction utilizes the full insulating 
value of the half-round red cedar 


“log”’—the thick wood wall insulates 
the interior against the extremes of 
cold in winter and heat in summer. 
They are, in fact, a year-round cabin. 

Four cabins of different sizes have 
been designed thus far. It is the aim 
of the company to provide standard 
types suitable for “summer” homes, 
resort cabins, filling stations, wayside 
stands, tourist camps, boy and girl 
scout cabins, and similar uses, that 
will appeal to the “out-of-doors” man 
and his wife. 

The cost of the cabins, erected, is said to 
compare favorably with the usual frame con- 
struction. 

They are sold only through retail lumber 
dealers, and are shipped in cars containing prac- 
tically any lumber item in Idaho white and 
Pondosa pine, fir, cedar, larch, spruce and 
hemlock, 








Celebrates 50th Anniversary in 
Business 


PorTLAND, ConN., April 26.—When John C. 
Barry, president of the Strong & Hale Lumber 
Co. and also president of the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, entered his office 
bright and early yesterday morning, he found 
his full force of sixteen employees assembled to 
welcome him and congratulate him on his fif- 
tieth anniversary in the retail lumber business. 
Besides their good wishes they had banked Mr. 
Jarry’s desk with fifty beautiful roses, and they 
presented him with a handsome and comfortable 
upholstered arm chair as a token of their es- 
teem and confidence. John A. Dodd, treasurer 
of the company, presented the gifts on behalf of 
the “gang.” 

Fifty years ago yesterday morning, “Jack” 
3arry left school of his own volition and applied 
for a job as an office boy at the Strong & Hale 
yard. He was told that he was too small for 
the job. The 11-year-old boy pleaded so ear- 


nestly to be taken on for a trial of at least one 
week, and his work proved to be so intelligent 








One of the four ready-cut log cabins developed by 
Robbins Lumber Co., of Colville, Wash. 


include the Easthampton Lumber & Coal Co. 
(Ltd.), with yards at Sag Harbor, Easthamp- 
ton and Bridgehampton; the Southampton Lum- 
ber Corporation at Southampton; William H. 
Chapman & Son at East Moriches; Vernon H. 
Downs, Jamesport; George L. Penny, Matti- 
tuck; Tuthill Lumber Co., Mattituck; Gold- 
smith & Tuthill, Southold and New Suffolk; 
Greenport Lumber Co., Greenport, and Fleet 
Lumber Co., Greenport. The new warehouse 
is now in operation at Riverhead, where a com- 
plete inventory of the items handled by the Re- 
serve Supply Corporation will be maintained 
for the convenience of Suffolk County dealers. 





Material Bill to Be Paid for in 
Script 

New OrLEANS, La., April 25.—Considerable 
interest in the local lumber market has been cen- 
tered on the material bill for the buildings to be 
erected on the Shushan Airport of the Orleans 
Levee Board. The bill for all lumber, millwork 
included, exceeds 300,000 feet. A feature of the 
transaction is that certificates (or “script” ) 
having a legal life of five years must be ac- 
cepted on the material. The certificates will 
bear interest, and will be retired when the mar- 
ket recovers sufficiently for the board to sell its 
bonds through the regular method and chan- 
nels. Caldwell Bros., of Abbeville and New 
Orleans, were successful bidders for the con- 
struction contract. 
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Present Cost Mark-Up System 
Needs Revision 


_“A Guide to Profitable Business” is the sub- 
title of “Pricing for Profit,” by W. L. Churchitl 
consulting industrial economist-engineer, and 
just published. Competition, as every lumber. 
man knows, is the strongest factor influencing 
prices, and this has had minor consideration in 
this treatise. The author seems to be basing 
some of his suggestions on an underlying as. 
sumption that present chaotic business methods 
can be abandoned through the closer cO-opera- 
tion of business firms. Ii the correctness of this 
assumption be granted, undoubtedly most of his 
suggestions for arriving at correct profit. mar- 
gins would be valuable. 

He advocates neither high nor low prices, 
wide or narrow profit margins, but rather the 
setting of these in a logical way by study of an 
industry or an individual firm, and there is no 
room for doubt as to the desirable results that 
would follow successful inauguration of his plan 
—results beneficial to business men, wage earn- 
ers and consumers. 

His main idea for correction of present pric- 
ing methods is both logical and applicable by 
the individual business man, however. Distor- 
tion of selling prices from their correct level 
occurs mainly in the application of mark-up to 
the cost of materials purchased, he asserts, 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may re- 
call an example of the kind of pricing which he 
criticizes—that of a dimension stock manufac- 
turer who, by showing a chair plant that its 
product could be sold at $1.25 less retail, by 
buying dimension stock at a saving of 25 cents, 
instead of ordinary sizes. This was given as an 
instance of saving through the use of dimension 
stock, but it was better illustration of the ab- 
surd results of illogical pricing. An addition of 
25 cents in raw material cost is burdened with 
a long series of mark-ups, made by manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and retailer, and price rela- 
‘tionships are distorted. The only real addition 
to costs is the 25 cents itself and interest thereon 
from time of manufacture to time of sale, plus 
insurance and taxes. A little addition to mate- 
rial costs, by this method of costing, means a 
progressively higher selling price, and the spread 
between low quality and high quality products 
is increased. The retail buyer is confronted with 
a wide difference, and the manufacturer, to save 
$1.25 on retail cost, tends to squeeze down his 
raw material costs by the 25 cents. Such method 
of pricing undoubtedly has big influence in lead- 
ing the furniture manufacturers and other wood 
consumers to use inferior species and grades, 
and through keeping prices of higher grade 
lumber down too closely to levels of lower 
grades, it must result in considerable loss to 
lumber manufacturers. 

Costs should be, the author believes, based 
on “producing the normal proportion of capacity 
that the industry as a whole can dispose of dur- 
ing normal business years,” and he asserts that 
“Normal prices thus established should be ob- 
tained regardless of the volume of products 
sold.” To normal manufacturing costs thus fig- 
ured, he would add cost of materials (plus 
charges for interest, insurance and taxes). For 
profit, he would add an amount equal to normal 
manufacturing costs—no profit to be added to 
cost of materials. He would also add for selling 
cost, again to the manufacturing costs alone, a 
percentage dependent on the channel of distribu- 
tion—200 percent if goods are sold direct; 100 
percent if sold to retailers, and 50 percent 1 
sold to wholesalers. The point for emphasis is 
that no additions, except for interest, insurance 
and taxes, are made to cost of materials. He 
thus avoids éxaggerating slight differences in 
first costs of material into absurd differences in 
retail prices. 

Copies of this book, of 315 pages, are well 
worth any lumberman’s $3, the publisher’s price, 
and it may be obtained for that sum from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








APPROXIMATELY FORTY new types of planes 
were delivered to and tested by the Navy during 
the last year. 
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"Way Back When Home Comes First the real comforts and joys of basement to hold preserves 
; in life for ephemeral values. and supplies, but you never 
Remember the days when l'o those who were brought There will he no running after got around to it. Now is just 
you took up the old carpet up in a real home owned by  jurid excitements, imperma- the time to get at it while the 
every spring and held your 


breath while you rolled up 
the carpet paper gingerly 
and disposed of it? Remem- 
ber hanging the old carpet 


their parents, there is nothing 
more sacred than home. To 
them it always comes first. 
Whatever their circumstances 
in life may be, the funda- 





out in the back mental home- 
yard and beat- making instinct 
ing it while the survives. Even 


wife and the hired 
girl (if any) got 
down on their 
knee bones and 
scrubbed the old 
wide-board, wide- 
cracked floors? And then 
you had to tack the old car- 
pet back again? 


Maybe you are not old 
enough for that, for it was a 
long time ago. But you 
must remember houseclean- 
ing days of not so long ago 
before modern well-matched, 
well-made hardwood floors, 
rugs, vacuum cleaners and 
oil mops were common. 
Nothing but honest muscle 
and sore knees would do 
those old floors any good, 
even when painted. Even 
today there are many of 
those old thin board floors, 
painted up to look as nice as 








possible with the modern 
rugs, but making a pretty 


poor showing just the same 
pretty cold on a 
breezy day. And what a job 
they are to clean! 


—also 


If you have such floors in 
your house, do you realize 
how easily and cheaply a 
good hardwood floor can be 
laid right over the old one, 
and how firm and handsome 
and warm it would be? Nice 
floors really make a house. 


Now is the time to put in 
sanitary, serviceable and la- 
bor-saving floors at the low- 
est price reached in many 
years and probably the low- 
est for many years to come. 
Think of the difference in 
appearance, comfort and 
service. Think of spring 
housecleaning and the wife’s 
knees! What a difference 
this one improvement would 
make in any home. 


in an apartment 
or a hotel room, 
little evidences 
of this home 














making, home 
loving instinct 
creep in when occupied by one 
who once knew a real home. 

Children or grownups who 
have known a home are never 
destructive of property. They 
have learned to appreciate and 
understand the meaning of 
property, the feeling that other 
people have towards that which 
is their own; the value of fur- 
nishings and equipment which 
have been selected with care 
and thought. It is only the 
person who never possessed 
anything in his youth that 
knows not how to care for and 
preserve beautiful and useful 
things in after life. And sadly 
enough this fundamental ap- 
preciation of fine things can- 
not be learned later on. That 
is why we see tourists tearing 
up beautiful landscapes, carv- 
ing shameful initials on monu- 
ments, hacking 
priceless - treas- 
ures. It is safe 
to say that few 
of these destruc- 
tive persons ever 
knew the mean- 
ing of the word 
home—ever felt 
that deep love 
for one spot as- 
sociated with 
loved ones; the 
understanding of 
things which 
were bound up 
with all the pur- 
est and tenderest emotions of 
life, with childhood and youth. 

To those who have known 
the deep happiness of a real 
home, home always comes 
first. ‘There is no neglect of 





nent pleasures and foolish lux- 
uries. The home, the neigh- 
bors, the church, the school, 
the community, fill their lives 
and other interests fall into 
their proper perspective ; other 
pleasures are accepted casually 
as they happen to come, not 
permitted to fill the horizon. 
Men and women who have 
been brought up in real homes, 
even though they 
are not now able 
to possess one, 


even though 
they fall into 
direst poverty, 


and suffer with 
the others who 
never knew a home, will never, 
deep down in their hearts, give 
up the ideal of home; will 
never yield to propaganda of 
destructiveness. Their’s will 
be nobler, more self sacrific- 
ing, saner lives, because of 
their early experience. A na- 
tion of home owning families 
is forever safe. 
e 2 8 
Shelves in the Basement 


There are a good many 
households that are getting 
along without enough storage 
space, when they don’t need to 
do it. The average house 
doesn’t have places for stor- 
age, generally 
because the 
builder didn’t 
take the trouble 
- to plan for them. 
But this lack can 
usually be over- 
come by build- 
ing in shelves 
and storage cab- 
inets in the base- 
ment. In nearly 
every house 
places in the 
basement can be 
found for build- 
ing in these con- 
and they do not 

material nor are 


veniences, 
take much 
they expensive, when they are 
measured by their usefulness. 

Probably, you’ve promised 
yourself more shelving in the 





spirit of Spring rejuvenation 

is in the air. You'll be sur- 

prised how low the cost will be 

for such serviceable additions. 
* * * 


Coal shoveling days are 
gone. Gardening days are here 
again. Also the time for fixing 
up that back fence or putting 
in a new one. Nothing adds so 
much to the spring freshness 
and beauty as a 
new fence in one 
of the attractive 
modern _ styles. 
But a coat of 
paint helps a lot 
on the old one. 
If you haven't 
got a fence, don’t you think 
you need one? 


* * * 


It Pays to Modernize 


Your home is different 
from every other house, in- 
doors as well as out. It is 
this difference in character 
and appearance that gives 
personality to the home and 
to those that live within. 
Indoors, as a rule, you enter- 
tain your friends. Indoors 
you spend many hours every 
day. The interior of your 
home should reflect your 
good taste and your stand- 
ing in the community. A 
few simple changes, brought 
about by modernizing, make 
a big difference. An un- 
satisfactory arrangement of 
small rooms can easily be- 
come a well-planned group 
of commodious, beautiful 
rooms. Your living room 
can be enlarged and mod- 
ern archways cut through 
the partition walls. 
New flooring gives a de- 
cided freshness to the ap- 
pearance of the home. Built- 
in corner cabinets, new 
lighting fixtures, sufficient 
electric outlets for the con- 
venient use of electric ap- 
pliances—these are a few of 
the things which come to 
mind when you _ consider 
modernizing, 


Show this page to your local editor. He may want to use some of it. 
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and Also Industrial Plants 


One overhead garage door for 
each two business days—how’s that 
for a retail sales record in a city 
of 35,000 population which has 
three other lumber yards? 

“People can buy and will buy 
if you show them that you have 
a good product, well worth its 
cost and show them that they 
really need the product” was the 
firm conviction of the Ebenreiter 
Lumber Co., of Sheboygan, Wis. 
“A lot of people,” reasoned Pres. 


R. C. Ebenreiter and his son 
Harry, “need one or more over- 
head doors but they don’t know 


that they need them.” 
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sell overhead doors to corporations 
not often contacted for this purpose 
by lumbermen. 

The company used newspaper 
advertising. It was not the kind 
of alleged advertising that an- 
nounces to an apathetic public “we 
have overhead doors for sale” (just 
like a fruit peddler in the alley 
sells bananas). This advertising 
was really advertising. Then for 
three days, last November, oc- 
curred the Sheboygan Merchandise 
Exposition which was held in the 
Eagles’ Auditorium. 

The elder Mr. Ebenreiter pre- 
pared for display at this exposition 











The carrier boys of the Sheboygan Press get a lot of fun out of sliding 
these great wide doors up and down; they stand this severe test 


about the task of 
making Sheboygan people want 
overhead doors. Sheboygan is a 
beautiful city on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, but it frequently has 
rugged winters; sothere isn’t much 
building during the cold months, 
But, on the other hand, these doors 
can be quickly hung, and the over- 
head principle makes them espe- 
cially valuable in a snow country. 
It seemed quite possible that some 
installations could be made in 
garages already built. The Eben- 
reiters, in fact, thought they could 


So they set 





a sturdy frame and across the top 
and front of this frame was hung 
an overhead door. The day before 
the exposition opened, the company 
ran an ad, twelve inches deep and 
three columns wide, which quickly 
captured reader-attention with the 
words “No Grief This Winter!” in 
two 60-point lines across the top. 
The entire ad, illustrated by a pic- 
ture of an overhead door, read: 

No grief this winter if you let 
us install overhead doors. 

Winter with its cold weather, 
ice, sleet and snow is fast ap- 








The Lakeside Bottling Co. is well pleased with these three doors, which 
will give quick and easy access to its trucks no matter what the weather 
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Sells Overhead Doors to Home Owners 





proaching. Why trou- 
ble with the _ old- 
fashioned garage 
doors when a set of 
new overhead doors 
can be obtained at 
an extremely reason- 
able price? 

The overhead door 
offers many conven- 
iences. It presents a 
very neat appearance, 
snug-fiting, on which 
no hardware is ex- 
posed except the lift- 
ing handle and the 
door lock which re- 
leases the slide bolts. 
An effortless lift on 
the handle starts the 
easy, gliding action 
as the door rolls up- 
ward. Full clearance 
in a jiffy! 

On the interior, the 





hardware is ade- 
quately protected 
from the weather—- 


smooth operation can 
be relied upon. A 
maximum amount of 
floor space is con- 








served because of the 
straight-up principle 
of the door action. 
See this door at our 
booth tomorrow, 
About 15,000 attend- 
ed the exposition and 
few, if any, passed up the oppor- 
tunity to see this new garage door 
convenience. The Ebenreiters 
made some sales right there at 
the booth and they got a great 
many prospects on the list. 
Industrial concerns, as well as 
home owners, were among the cus- 
tomers for these doors, as some of 
the accompanying illustrations in- 
dicate. The Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation has very large 
trucks and its garage doors are of 
an unusual height in consequence, 
but the necessary special sizes were 
obtained by the Ebenreiter com- 
pany and the sale was made. At 
the Lakeside Bottling Co.’s truck 
garage, three of these doors are in 
use. A difficult problem was pre- 
sented at the garage which houses 
the delivery trucks of the She- 
boygan Press, for here the doors 





The Wisconsin Public Service Co. has unusually large trucks; the extra 


R. C. Ebenreiter, president of the Ebenreiter 

Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis., beside one of 

the two overhead garage doors displayed on 

either side of the main entrance to the yard, 
and illuminated at night 


had to be of varying widths and 
extra height. Each of these three 
companies is well pleased with the 
added speed, convenience and econ- 
omy of space made possible. 

This door fits old garages and 
it aids in selling new ones, and 
now and then the sale of a door 
will interest a customer in other 
repairs. Practically all the doors 
are sold installed, and since the 
company quotes an installed price, 
there is no doubt in the customer’s 
mind about the cost. 

An installation does not require 
carpenter labor, for the doors come 
ready fit. A couple of men from 
the Ebenreiter shop take the door 
to the job and in a brief time bolt 
the mechanism into place. It is 
protected from the weather, and 
an occasional oiling keeps it in per- 
fect condition. 








height>of the garage doors doesn’t hinder their operation 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuinecton, D. C., April 25.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended April 16, and for 


fifteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1932 and 1931 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1931: 

















Two WEEKS Average No. of Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: — EP : Mills 1932 of 1931 1932 of 1931 1932 of 1931 
Southern Pine Association (Including North 

Pe. DGD g kinceoc deck vinksackeriwne ows 106 44,952,000 66 48,069,000 68 44,436,000 72 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 202 117,762,000 52 126,257,000 55 113,786,000 47 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire and 

eS SS > rr errr 103 48,718,000 49 70,302,000 71 63,936,000 66 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..... noe es oe tee — £  <pisreeemeaR adil ~~ 4,014,000 69 2,946,000 46 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 20 1,158,000 27 2,075,000 65 1,689,000 55 

i OED ook nik ak eke rere ee nmens 438 212,590,000 52 250,717,000 2 226,793,000 55 
Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 244 14,714,000 54 18,875,000 62 20,058,000 71 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 20 1,598,000 24 2,664,000 54 1,684,000 46 

ie POO p656s sb ce aw need eaneheoe wes 264 16,312,000 48 21,539,000 61 21,742,000 68 

SN aa a ic ald sori De Sa aD le WD 682 228,902,000 52 272,256,000 61 248,535,000 56 
FIFTEEN WEEKS 
Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association (Including North , 

NS FR eS ee ee 109 287,236,000 57 352,485,000 66 361,284,000 3 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 201 832,816,000 57 955,661,000 2 916,083,000 57 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire and 

Pe Ce. cst cenhckedn cee eeslaeudeee 105 214,969,000 42 516,207,000 72 511,880,000 74 
Northern Pine Manufacturers........... saea een 7 oe seeeeees om 28,742,000 71 25,839,000 63 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 20 10,589,000 37 13,063,000 67 13,948,000 2 

PEO EE TCE TT 442 1,345,610,000 53 1,866,158,000 66 1,829,034,000 63 
Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 162 120,276,000 56 175,845,000 7 166,616,000 63 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 20 16,572,000 31 25,441,000 73 24,173,000 66 
I IIS ho odin pe ae aaa Kale 182 136,848,000 51 201,286,000 70 190,789,000 GA 
SE: IE as. cira wie hws pk Sib alos ence helene ene 604 1,482,458,000 Bs 2,067,444,000 66 2,019,823,000 63 
AFRICA— W Pi S 
West Coast Waterborne “sun aries ....... 1976143 4,195,948 estern Pine Summary 
RE ces a che ree ge eo yr 4,436,583 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 23.—Following is a 
report of cargo shipments of lumber from the 
Pacific Northwest during the first three 
months of 1932 and 1931, as compiled by Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau: 


Domestic 
INTERCOASTAL— 


1932 193 
Atlantic Coast......250,487,075 354,279,425 


CoASTWISE— 
California 
DE Senksuws wee en 505, 4 

OTHER— 


Hawaiian 12,588,978 





Panama Canal...... 1,656,357 1,009,569 
Philippine Islands 554,076 205,178 
DRCIASEINOE cecccccecn 10,707,234 11,162,297 
Total domestic...... 402,897,277 605,474,823 


Export 
AUSTRALASIA—— 


Australia 11,944,739 


New Zealand ....... 296,27 1,052,53 
South Sea Islands... 349,104 823,109 
DC EME: cc nadcewes “ware eaiers 27,188 
LATIN AMERICA— 
I ite es 752,673 3,345,664 
West Indies ......<. 6,186,775 5,346,341 
Central America .... 12,636 99,157 
S. Amer. (east coast) 3,587,251 8,210,100 
S. Amer. (west coast) 5,639,246 11,132,854 
ORIENT— 
RS cS 5 clesiee marca 48,089,264 66,036,331 
RS eee 110,179,446 100,230,615 
ER eee 473,809 801,778 





EUROPE 
United Kingdom..... 
Norway and Sweden 
Denmark 
Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 


Total foreign.. 


1,309, 
4,410,805 
6,038,314 
1,701,603 
489,648 
481,698 
334,821 


42,926,376 
113,929 
100,060 
842,427 
059,210 
644,194 
567,499 
422,511 
,023,249 

68,750 


hoe one 


_ 





.» - 245,030,302 


278,381,150 





Grand total 


47,927,579 


883,855,973 


Districts of origin of the 1932 shipments are 


given as follows: 


Logs and 





Bolts 

———__Lum be r————_, Cer- 
British Domestic Export tificated 
Columbia... 42,512,033 86,805,016 2,048,723 
Washington.. 255,678,954 119,986,483 12,624,874 
Oregon ..... 104,706,290 38,238,803 5,313,472 
Totals ....402,897,277 245,030,302 19,987,069 


Following are lumber 


footages for the first 
three months of 1932 and 1931: 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 27.—The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on opera- 
tions of Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended April 23: 


Average number of mills reporting 123: 


Total production for two weeks.. 54,472,000 
ear rare 75,134,000 
Perr rer rer rr er 72,666,000 
Report of average of 101 mills: 

Average weekly capacity......... 125,166,000 
Weekly aver. for 3 previous years 72,714,000 
Actual production, weekly average 25,124,500 
Report of average 123 mills: 

Average weekly production...... 63,587,000 
Unfilled orders—April 23......... 162,602,000 


Weekly averages of identical mills, average 
number, 101: 

-—Two Weeks Ended— 

Apr. 23,1932 Apr. 24, 1931 





PrOGwetion ..6<cccees 25,529,500 51,438,000 
BRTPIRORES: 2 ccceccacs 35,579,500 52,529,000 
Orders received..... 3,553,000 53,275,500 


Identical mills reporting, average number 121: 
Production, weekly average, for 3 








eae DEOVIVGS FOOLS. 60. ccdvccevevsicee 63,369,000 
1932 1931 On Apr. 23, On Apr. 24, 
January ey 216,142,240 290,685,673 1932 1931 
POOUURET <cceccssveves 214,987,794 285,340,882 | Unfilled orders........ 161,895,000 200,849,000 
MERTER siccccccivecccsvetiyeeeeee S6358408 
Three months ....... 647,927,579 883,855,973 





Softwood Bookings 10 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Wasuincron, D. C., April 28—Six associations for the two weeks ended April 23 reported 


as follows: 








Week No of 
leit m Pp Softwoods " ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
ithern Pine Association (North Carolina April 16 8 25,757,00 27,447,0 25,45 

‘mills included) saabnc auhsuceneesenensacu: meee an 124 25°372°000 37:090,000 37'089/000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ April 16 216 59,655,000 59,745,000 60,656,000 
April 23 216 60,117,000 67,607,000 60,059,000 

Western Pine Association (Inland Empire April 16 123 26,725,000 39,276,000 36,417,000 
_and California mills)...............++++.April 23 123 27,747,000 35,858,000 36,249,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..............4 April 16 7 No Cut 1,830,000 1,562,000 
April 23 7 730,000 2,194,000 1,586,000 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- April 16 20 329,000 1,251,000 888,000 
PE <A. boo kc ceunccscssecacoc April 23 20 219,000 870,000 929,000 
IEE ae a ocean der en ee April 16 484 112,466,000 129,549,000 124,954,000 
Waraweods April 23 490 114,185,000 133,619,000 125,892,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... April 16 169 9,111,000 10,781,000 10,203,000 
April 23 160 9,467,000 10,140,000 10,528,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- April 16 20 1,020,000 1,423,000 1,036,000 
See 3. wikwcce cc kveieeecaseneas rerrre . 20 689,000 1,188,000 802,000 
MM piwdewncncrs onamrclauina cwarae ees .- April 16 189 10,131,000 12,204,000 11,239,000 
April 23 180 10,156,000 11,328,000 11,330,000 








California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 25.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 11 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for March: 


—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 





Feet production Feet 

Production ...... 12,635,000 re 2,545,000 
Shipments ...... 15,264,000) ay 2,529,000 
Piamt USS . occ 881,000 § 314,000 
Orders— 

Received ..... 16,529,000 2,332,000 

On hand ......21,205,000 4,335,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 

Northern California*.... 6,143,000 7,669,000 
Southern California*.... 4,319,000 4,128,000 
TEE ivaceaceenimess 174,000 119,000 
MORENO c.iccbencenesicn 4,534,000 3,807,000 
POON. sicuneneveveeees 94,000 806,000 

NE occu eeaena sus 15,264,000 16,529,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


*+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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The newly 
elected presi- 


dent, Max 
Myers, has 
long been a 
constructive 
force in the 
councils of 
this nation 
wide lumber 


organization. 
He is vice 
president of 
Nicola, Stone 
& Myers Co., 
of Cleveland, 
Ohio, which 
distributes 
wholesale in 
eastern mar- 
kets 








Note: A telegraphic report of this con- 
vention appeared on page 29 of the 
April 16 issue.—Ep1ror. 





AtLantic City, N. J., April 14.—The for- 
tieth annual convention of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, held at the 
Ambassador Hotel here, completed a most in- 
teresting program, late this afternoon, with the 
report of the nominating committee, presented 
by Charles A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis. It 
named ten members to the board of directors 
to serve three years. Of this group, four mem- 


bers, whose three-year term expired at this 
meeting, were renominated: John Coulbourn, 
Philadelphia; Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati; 


Max Myers, 
Jeaumont, 


Cleveland, and Ben S. Woodhead, 
Tex. Six new names were added 
—Wells Blanchard, Boston; Arthur H. Camp- 
bell, Montreal; Henry J. Eckstein, New York; 
Frank Morrill, Portland, Ore.; William Ster- 
ling, Pittsburgh, and W. J. Yost, Montgomery, 
Ala. Following custom, President Lane called 
for expressions from the floor as to preferences 
for the presidency, by which the directors 
would be guided in choosing the executives for 
the ensuing year. 


Officers and Directors Are Elected 


J. B. Montgomery, first vice president, took 
the floor and, after announcing that pressure 
upon his time would not permit his moving up 
to the presidency, he proceeded to name Max 
Myers, of Cleveland, now second vice presi- 
dent, executive head. The suggestion was 
unanimously endorsed by a rising vote, and 
Mr. Myers was promptly led to the president’s 
desk by Dwight Hinckley and J. B. Mont- 
gomery. The nominee accepted the honor and 
pledged his best efforts in guiding the activi- 
ties of the organization toward brighter times, 
which he felt were just ahead. At this point, 
A. C. Manbert, of Toronto, Ont., declared his 
purpose to introduce the real prospective presi- 
dent and proceeded tc escort Mrs. Myers to 
the rostrum. She expressed great joy at the 
good-will shown by the company toward her 
husband, insisted that it was not misplaced, and 
felt sure that under his guidance the lumber 
business would immediately improve. 

Following adjournment, a meeting of the 
board of directors completed the list of execu- 
tive officers for the ensuing year, as follows: 


as 


President—Max Myers, Nicola, Stone & 
Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
First vice president—Wells Blanchard, 


Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 
Second vice president—John I. Coulbourn, 
Coulbourn Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer—Otis N. Shepard, Shepard & 


Morse Lumber Co., New York. 

Secretary, Directing-Manager — W. Ww. 
Schupner, New York. 

Manager North Coast office—Roy A. Dailey, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Department Manager—Sid L. Darling, New 
York 

Board of directors—(Term expires 1933) 
L. K. Creason, Kansas City, Mo.; C. A. Good- 
man, Marinette, Wis.; Arthur E, Lane, New 
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Wholesalers Stress Need 
for Maintaining Markets 


York, N. Y.; R. C. Pepper, Springfield, Mass.; 
W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. P. Shan- 
non, Vancouver, B. C.; John C. Shepherd, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Thomas W. Tebb, Aberdeen, Wash.; 
J. R. Thames, Birmingham, Ala (Term ex- 
pires 1934) Burton W. Adams, San Francisco, 
Calif.; R. D. Hunting, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Cc. IF. Kreamer, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. Man- 
bert, Toronto, Ont.; C. A. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio; 
John I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind.; Otis N. 
Shepard, New York, N. Y.; M. G. Truman, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. F. Wales, "Spokane, Wash.; 
M. A. Wyman, Seattle, W:z sh. (Term expires 


1935) Wells Blanchard, Boston, Mass.; 
Arthur H. Campbell, Montreal, Que.; John I. 
Coulbourn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry J. Eck- 


stein, New York City; Dwight Hinckley, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Frank Morrill, Portland, Ore.; 
Max Myers, Cleveland, Ohio; William Stirling, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ben S. Woodhead, Beau- 
mont, Tex.; W. J. Yost, Montgomery, Ala. 

The convention from start to finish was of 
absorbing interest. While reports and discus- 
sions reflected chiefly the problems and trends 
of the wholesale branch of the industry, there 
were addresses by leading manufacturers and 
retailers to complete the story of current con- 
ditions in all branches. While the total num- 
ber of registrations was below normal, all four 
sessions were well above normal in the quality 
and tone of the addresses and discussions ana- 
lyzing current trade problems, and pointing the 
way toward improvement. 


Explains Personal Business Change 


The opening session on Wednesday started 
promptly at 10 o’clock with President Arthur 
E. Lane, of New York, in the chair. His an- 
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nual address reviewed the activities of the as- 
sociation office, and of trade trends during the 
year. Having devoted many years to the 
wholesale distribution of West Coast lumber 
products to the eastern yards, he had just made 
a radical change in his activities to which he 
referred as follows: 


I should like to take this opportunity to 
advise you of a change in my own business 
and regarding which there appears to be 
some misunderstanding. For some time a 
number of friendly mills in the West have 
considered placing mill representatives in 
the eastern territory to contact with whole- 
salers. These mills distribute through whole- 
salers exclusively, and came to the conclu- 





sion that they needed a man in the eastern 
market to keep in closer contact with the 
wholesalers upon whom they rely for their 
distribution. They asked me to fill that job, 
on the ground that my past experience fitted 
me to act for them in this manner. The 
proposal was made attractive, and, while re. 
luctantly consenting to relinquish a business 
and affiliations I have established over a 
long period of years, I came to the conclusion 
that this was the proper thing for me to do, 
While the character of my business will 
change, my interest in the wholesale business 
will never wane, and as, under the new plan, 
I will sell to wholesalers only, I feel that I 
will be of constructive help to the industry 
in making it easier for the wholesalers to 
contact with the mills I represent. I hope 
you will pardon this personal intrusion, but 
I wished to make my position clear, and to 
assure you that I believe what I have done 
will be of benefit to the lumber wholesalers 
in my territory. 


Secretary Schupner reported a drop in mem- 
bership due almost entirely to current eco- 
nomic conditions. From coast to coast the list 
now numbered and as these had survived 
the trade strains of the last five years, it was 
fair to assume that the surviving units will 
form a strong nucleus upon which to rebuild 
when the trade tide turns. The financial re- 
port by Treasurer Otis N. Shepard, of New 
York, showed that while income had shrunk, 
frequent rebudgeting of expense by Secretary 
Schupner had held the balance at a safe point, 
and left a fund in the treasury of well over 
$4,000, 


Wholesaler Must Change His Ways 


The afternoon session opened promptly at 2 
o'clock, and was devoted chiefly to the prob- 
lems and status of the wholesale branch, with 
a series of addresses and discussions by lead- 
ers in this branch. First on the list was an 
excellent paper by Rebert C. Pepper, of Rice 
& Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., 
entitled “The Wholesaler Goes Modern.” He 
said in part: 

The wholesaler is at the crossroads. 
of us have found tradition upset. The most 
casual observer can not fail to note certain 
trends in commodity buying and merchandis- 
ing, some at least of which are bound to 
affect our staid and hitherto dignified calling: 
(a) An easily identified product, carefully 
and uniformly prepared, delivered and dis- 
played in clean attractive merchantable 
fashion, is the order of the day. Its quali- 
fications must be known, and its inspection 
and availability made easy for the consumer- 
buyer. (b) The old order ended with the 
original sale itself. Today the interest of 
the manufacturer must be maintained until 
the product is in the hands of the ultimate 
consumer and found satisfactory and desir- 
able for his needs. (c) So called dealer- 
helps, while often carried to extremes, seem 
destined to become a part of any well-organ- 
ized merchandising program. (da) Unfor- 
tunately, in the present era, price appears 
an all too dominant factor. However, until 
this order passeth, if not for always, the ear 
must be carefully tuned to the prevailing 
sentiment, and particularly with reference to 
items with which one’s product is brought 
into close competition. (e) In the scramble 
for current business, we are sometimes fear- 
ful that quality may be sacrificed and craft- 
manship become a lost art. Yet if our pro- 
duct and our reputation is to remain per- 
manent, one must needs build upon a rock, 
and there is no more solid commercial foun- 
dation than quality itself. * * * An age 
which has produced cellophane, chromium 
plate, non-shatterable glass, and the hundred 
and one marvels of today’s commercial life, 
is not going to be content to let a prosaic 
“2x4” represent the ultimate in wood. In- 
deed one may well imagine that the surface 
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GC) Credit Policies Get Keen Attention — and a 
Retailer's Criticism ©] Trade Changes Require New 
Methods Q] Intercoastal Control Plan Proposed 


may have been hardly scratched in the possi- 
bilities of wood development. The chemist 
is taking his place alongside the sawyer as 
an expert adapter of this product of nature. 
Much has already been found and accom- 
plished and new wonders are sure to fol- 
low. Untold hundreds of processes and prod- 
ucts are being tried out or await the magic 
dual wand of chemist and manufacturer. 
A bright future for lumber is assured. Its 
scope may be said to be only limited by 
research, brains and money. The whole- 
saler’s part in its efficient distribution de- 
pends upon intelligent interpretation of 
trends, adaptability to its new program and 
processes, and devotion to its promotion, its 
markets, and its legitimate channels, 


Wholesaler May Handle Specialties 


The open discussion which followed the pres- 
entation of Mr. Pepper’s paper brought the 
query from Dwight Hinckley: “Do you sug- 
gest that the wholesaler enter the field to sup- 
ply ladders, kitchen cabinets and other wood 
novelties to the dealers in carload lots?” and 
Mr. Myers, of Cleveland, supplied the answer 
by declaring that his company had just booked 
an order for several carloads of black walnut 
table tops, and thought there was a wide field 
in which to sell wood novelties in bulk lots. 
He said the modern wholesaler would find 
much food for thought and action in Mr. Pep- 
per’s excellent paper. 


Small Mill Is Promising Field 


Addresses followed by E. L. Chiasson, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., and by W. J. Yost, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., the former pointing the way to 
improved relations between the manufacturer 
in the South and the wholesale distributor, and 
the latter outlining the story of changed con- 
ditions in the South where formerly the larger 
mills produced 75 to 80 percent of the total 
output, while today the small mills, that must 
depend upon the wholesaler as an economic 
outlet, are behind at least 65 percent of all 
southern pine produced. Here was a promis- 
ing field for the wholesaler to cultivate. 


Discuss Curtailment of Promotion 


As chairman of the trade extension commit- 
tee, Dwight Hinckley outlined the status of 
this movement, and the changing trade condi- 
tions that had forced a curtailment of the am- 
bitious program initiated several years ago by 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Hinckley declared that the wholesale 
group should now be out on the firing line 
pushing for wider markets for forest products, 
but, at the present low price level and small 
margin of profit on sales, there was nothing 
left for pioneering activities. ‘We must have,” 
declared he, “the closest co-operation between 
manufacturer and wholesaler if lumber is to 
win back its place in the market.” 

Mr. Compton was on hand to tell the story 
of the present status of the movement, forced 
to a low level by current economic conditions. 
“We are doing our best to carry on,” he de- 
clared, “but our resources have been so 
Sharply cut down as to compel bed rock econ- 
omies. Shall we go to sleep and let new 
building codes at the large centers put lumber 
on the shelf? In scores of cities, extremely 
bad code features are being shaped, and we 
are fighting them with all the resources we 
possess,” 

The session closed with a series of brief ad- 
dresses by leading manufacturers from widely 
Scattered sections of the country. John P. 
Hemphill, general manager of Madera Sugar 


Pine Co., of Madera, Calif., brought the greet- 
ings of that section. Mr. Feitner, a cypress 
manufacturer, and Mr. Calvit, of Wilson Cy- 
press Co., of Palatka, Fla., told of the trials 
and hopes of the cypress industry. Theo. A. 
Sparks, an executive in the Theo. A. Burrows 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, Man., told the 
story of lumbering conditions in his section. 


Look Into Intercoastal Shipping 


M. G. Wright, of Philadelphia, chairman of 
the railroad and_ transportation committee, 
opened the first session on Thursday with a 
report of its activities for the year and closed 
with an analysis of the bill of Senator John- 
son, of California, which would give rate-mak- 
ing powcr over intercoastal shipping to the 
Shipping Board. The committee was squarely 
opposed to this bill, by reason of the fact that 
the Shipping Board held title to many of the 
boats now engaged in the intercoastal freight 
movement. 

Analyzes Intercoastal Trade 

An intensely interesting paper presented by 
Wells Blanchard, of the Blanchard Lumber 
Co., Boston, traced in fine detail the commer- 
cial carnage that had followed the shifting for- 
tunes of “The Intercoastal Battlefield,” of post- 
war origin and development. A summary of 
his address follows: 

Fundamental to Mr. Blanchard’s presenta- 
tion was his distinction between two entirely 
separate functions performed in the inter- 
coastal trade. One is importing—buying, 
chartering of space, insuring, financing, load- 
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ing to the proper port, and unloading lumber 
on the Atlantic coast. The second is whole- 
saling proper—taking delivery at ship’s 
tackle, selling, re-delivering by rail, truck or 
lighter to customers, and collecting. Some 
wholesalers perform both types of service, 
some one only. 


Importing and Wholesaling Are Distinct 

Instance he gave of hidden cost factors 
in importing were: An importer being sued 
for $15,000 for damage to a chartered ship’s 
propellor; an importer’s inability to load be- 
cause of a strike and having to take on at 
another port undesirable material which he 
could not sell; another’s chartering a steamer, 
being unable to find orders to fill the space, 
having heavy demurrage accrue and finally 
having to ship unsold lumber to an unwilling 
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market. Mills have neglected to recognize 
these importing costs and lost money. Steam- 
ship companies have failed also. Lumber 
producers owning ship lines sell at a low 
price and take a loss on the lumber, although 
paying their ships Conference rate, while in- 
dependent operators must load light or tie 
up their ships. 


Price Decline Makes Percentage Inadequate 


Another important point made by Mr. 
Blanchard was that the National-American 
went on record as asking an 8 percent com- 
mission when common fir sold at a mill price 
of $22 to $26, while today it sells for about 
$10, so that the commission is now 80 cents 
and inadequate. 

He reviewed various explanations of the 
present profitless state of the intercoastal 
lumber trade. 


Controlled Transits Still Meet a Need 


Transit shippers were pioneers and divided 
into two classes, those who sold through 
eastern wholesalers on a commission basis, 
and those who had a limited eastern organi- 
zation and sold outright to eastern whole- 
salers. Under pressure of forced sales of 
transits, fir was introduced into every nook 
and cranny of the Atlantic seaboard in a 
very short period. With fir at $22 to $26, 
mills and western and eastern wholesalers 
made money. Progressively heavier ship- 
ments, however, resulted in transit jams, and 
as these became increasingly frequent, east- 
ern storage yards were established to care 
for distressed lots. These jams periodically 
shattered prices and disgusted retailers, who 
began to buy for mill shipment—taking care 
of unexpected demands from transit offer- 
ings. Mill shipment orders, except during 
jams, sold for less than transits, and rapidly 
ate into the transit shipper. This method of 
exploitation by transits, declared Mr. Blanch- 
ard, was useful in introducing a new kind 
of lumber, and still has a legitimate place, 
if shipments are small and controlled, to 
take care of unexpected needs of retailers at 
a price somewhat below that of the storage 
yard. 


Short Selling Has Cushioned Price Decline 


Short selling of mill shipments has been 
blamed recently for unsatisfactory conditions, 
but the price of lumber, governed by demand 
and supply, with steady overproduction has 
been declining, and a constant short inter- 
est has supplied a cushion which has kept 
price declines within a small range and pre- 
vented their being faster and more severe. 


Organized Selling Depends on Curtailment 


As a remedy for excessive competition be- 
tween mills, organized selling groups have 
been suggested. But at no time has there 
been a spread of over 50 cents between mills, 
although on the Atlantic coast there has been 
a spread of $2 to $3. There must be a spread, 
Mr. Blanchard asserted, for otherwise the 
big mill would get all the business. Group 
selling, he believes, without an adequate cur- 
tailment agreement, can not stem the fall of 
prices. 


Direct Selling Brings Train of Evils 


Lumber producers, he added, often fail to 
familiarize themselves with the proper costs 
of distribution. When, in the early days, the 
wholesaler pushed sales further and further 
inland and the trade was assuming propor- 
tions, some mills thought they could save 
50 cents or $1 by establishing their own sell- 
ing organizations, pre-conceiving a margin 
of that amount as sufficient, whereas $1.75 
to $2 is needed to provide a fair wholesaling 
margin. These direct sellers did not have 
sufficient organization to sell their mill out- 
put, except by constantly selling below a 
fair market price. Eastern wholesalers let 
them take the big, cheap business at a cut 
rate. But as trade volume declined, eastern 
wholesalers were forced to meet the direct 
seller’s price, and as ft was too low to pro- 
vide a fair profit margin, they bore down on 
mill prices. Also they chartered ships to get 
a favorable rate, and, to correct an over- 
bought steamer space situation, became cheap 
wholesalers themselves. There followed, 
acquisition of steamers. Then it was dis- 
covered that these steamers could not com- 
mand a westbound tonnage because of infre- 
quent sailings, so fleets were enlarged, and 
the owners became cheap sellers to fill their 


space. 
Certain c. i. f. sellers started seeking out 
small eastern wholesalers and commission 


men, and fictitious wholesalers — retailers 
with a wholesale letterhead—who would pay 
50 cents more than would a legitimate whole- 
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saler, so competition became fiercer, and pres- 
sure on freight rates and lumber prices more 
acute. 

The Breaking of the Firm Price Plan 


The firm price plan, worked out by a group 
of Atlantic wholesalers, enlisted the aid of 
West Coast mills. The wholesalers would 
buy all their lumber from mills supporting 
the plan, and firm price mills would sell only 
to firm price wholesalers, and stop selling 
any wholesaler whose firm price was lower 
than market. The plan broke up after six 
weeks’ trial. One large producer appointed 
an eastern concern, which thought it could 
make money by selling at 50 cents less than 
a fair selling margin, but to do so it had to 
dispose of its lumber through an inadequate 
sales force, to insecure credit risks, with re- 
sulting bad prices to the mill. The large 
mills insisted that small mills should not be 
permitted to sell cheaper, but small mills 
could not expect steamers to lift their small 
consignments unless they held out an induce- 
ment, and would not come into the firm price 
agreement, so too much production was left 
on the outside. A firm price wholesaler 
agreed to a spread of 25 cents between f. a. s. 
price plus insurance and freight, and the 
ce. i. f. price, and to an (unsatisfactory) whole- 
sale margin of $1.25 over c. i. f. price. Most 
wholesalers bought large quantities from 
firm price mills before the effective date of 


the plan, and these heavy purchases kept 
them supplied with lumber until the plan 
broke, because mills that had not covered 


themselves were unable to find any business 
without undercutting. 
Co-ordination of Space and Tonnage Needed 
The remedy for present conditions sug- 
gested by Mr. Blanchard is that steamship 
companies, which have large powers under 
the Shipping Act, designate five or six im- 
porters to handle all their space, exclusively 
or on a preferential Preference is 
logical, because the charterer can save large 
sums of money for the steamship by restrict- 
ing loading and discharging berths. Let 
them appoint a director to co-ordinate avail- 
able space with probable tonnage of ship- 
ments. Let each importer agree as to what 
percentage of the total business is reason- 
able for him, and let his selling price be gov- 
erned by his success or failure to secure his 
quota each month. Let each importer sell, 
direct to the trade, as much of his quota as 
his organization is capable of handling, at a 
minimum spread of $1.75 a thousand whole- 
sale profit, and sell the rest to eastern whole- 
salers who are not importers. All sales of 
West Coast shippers without selling organi- 
zations in the East, would be to east coast 
wholesalers, but at a price which recognizes 
the direct and indirect costs of the importer. 
Let mills and steamship companies insist that 
importer and wholesaler make an adequate 
profit, instead of screwing the margin down 
so low as to compel these factors to resort 
to unsound tactics. 


basis. 


Urges Adequate Survey of Costs 

As necessary to securing support for his 
plan, Mr. Blanchard urged the making of an 
adequate survey of the costs of the two dis- 
tinct functions of the importer and the whole- 
saler, and the broadcasting of the results to 
all West Coast mills and intercoastal steam- 
ship lines, as well as to all importers and 
wholesalers in the trade. 


Credit Facts Receive Study 

The balance of the morning session was de- 
voted to credits, and was under the direction 
of J. A. Currey, of the J. C. Turner Lumber 
Co., of New York, chairman of the credit com- 
mittee. He first introduced William Lucas, of 
New York, secretary-manager of Eastern Mill- 
work Bureau, who produced a formidable ar- 
ray of facts and figures showing a persistent 
downward trend of earnings by the retail deal- 
ers. “There was a slight average profit at 128 
yards in 1928, but since that year there had 
been a loss percentage to sales of 1.1 percent 
in 1929; 3.7 percent in 1930, and 5 percent in 
1931. Only strong leadership, coupled with 
good judgment, can correct the situation,” he 
asserted. 

There followed a paper by H. J. Eckstein, 
of New York, entitled “The credit situation, 
the most important problem in lumber today.” 
Its reading was followed with keen interest by 
the members and was liberally punctuated with 
applause. He declared that the credit reports 
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sent out by the association were far and away 
the best available for the guidance of members. 
Credit questions were hurled at the platform 
from the floor, and were answered promptly 
either by Mr. Currey, Mr. Eckstein or by the 
association counsel, Theodore Kelley. It was 
claimed to be a necessary function of the 
wholesaler to extend credit, but this function 
must be guided by the rule to extend credit 
only where credit is merited. 


West Coast Office Presents Report 


Reassembling after lunch, the convention set- 
tled down to the business of completing the 
work in hand. The first number was the read- 
ing of the annual review of conditions on the 
north Pacific Coast, written by Roy A. Dailey, 
manager of the association’s North Coast office, 
Seattle, Wash. This report indicated clearly 
that a valuable service was being performed. 

At this point, President Lane introduced 
Frederick J. Caulkins, of Boston, who was rep- 
resenting the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chi 
cago. He had attended each and all of the 
forty annual meetings of this association, and 
surely held the record on that score. Mr. 
Caulkins gave the details of a development in 
his home State of Massachusetts which was 
again bringing the Savings banks and Co-opera- 
tive banks squarely into the home loaning field 
with ample funds for all reasonable require- 
ments. 

Asks Study of Retailer's Problems 

The next speaker was George M. Stevens, 
for many years prior to 1929 active head of 
Stevens-Eaton Co., New York wholesaler and 
a former vice president and treasurer of the 
National-American. He is now an active re- 
tail dealer on Long Island. His subject was 
“Do You Know Our Retail Problems?” He 
said in part: 

We retailers want your co-operation. After 
all, we are both engaged in the same industry, 
one with a glorious past and, I hope, a bright 
future. Our common purpose in business is 
to transport and deliver the products of the 
forest to the homebuilder and consumer. 
Certainly you will agree with me that this 
must be accomplished, now of all times, in 
the most economical manner. The industry 
at large has adopted a policy of distribution 
in which the local retail dealer is recognized 
as the logical distributor to the consumer, 
but we retailers are subjected to some whole- 
saler competition. I don’t think anyone here 
is knowingly following such a policy directly. 

Indirect Competition with Retailer 


Let me point out the indirect way in 
which some of you do compete with your 
good customers. First, in the matter of 


credit extension. When you sell lumber on 
long time credits to yards of uncertain re- 
sponsibility, you are in the retail business. 
You are furnishing capital in the most dan- 
gerous way. And you are in direct competi- 
tion with the retail dealer whenever you set 
up a storage or delivery system which en- 
ables fly-by-night retailers to fill orders on 
a commission basis. The storage yard and 
truck deliveries have their uses and abuses. 


Encouraging Starting of Uneconomic Yards 

You are in direct competition with the re- 
tailers when you stock an ill-conceived new 
yard. After a few years of struggling, the 
yard is closed, but, in the meantime, the 
established yard will lose thousands of dol- 
lars in trying to hold its trade against this 
uneconomic venture. Three things are abso- 
lutely essential before a new yard may be 
considered fair trade—First, adequate capi- 
tal; second, established ability; third, at 
least a reasonable demand for the yard. You 
are in direct competition with the retailer 
when you give a moratorium to bankrupt 
yards. The first loss is usually the least. 
And when yards admittedly failures are car- 
ried along, it ouly prolongs the agony for 
the whole industry. Just a word regarding 
the extension of credit by the wholesaler. 
The important thing seems to be volume. 
What good is volume if you haven't the as- 
surance of ultimate payment? A sale is 
never completed until the account is paid. 

Pre-Analysis of Credits Would Help 

Too many post-mortems are needed as a 
result of a lack of pre-analysis in the inter- 
pretation of credit risks. If there ever was 
a time when up-to-date information was 
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necessary, it is now. I believe if the truth 


were known and appreciated, every 


7 retailer 
would be considerably better off if al] Were 
compelled by the wholesalers to pay for 


merchandise in accordance with the terms 
under which it was purchased. The fact that 
wholesalers have been too free with credit 
has been the direct cause of the failure of 
many a retailer. You will agree with me 
that at no time in the history of our in. 
dustry has it been more necessary for both 
wholesaler and retailer to join whole heart- 
edly in an effort to defend it against aly 
danger. If we are to weather the storm, our 
paths are identical, our problems common 
and our interests mutual. 

Mr. Stevens was followed by another retail 
ofhcial, Spencer Baldwin, who was introduced 
by President Lane as the perpetual president 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
“[ am sure,” said he, “that the big yard js 
going permanently out of the picture. Small 
yards are springing up like mushrooms and 
within the last nine days our association has 
received fifteen applications for membership,” 
ile chided the intercoastal shippers for their 
failure to maintain their so-called “firm price” 
agreements, as that failure meant also demoral- 
ization of the price level at the retail yards. 

Many Small Yards Starting Up 

Greetings by visiting association officials 
were expressed by Secretary McCrea of West- 
ern Pennsylvania Retail Association, President 
Davis, of the Philadelphia Wholesale Associ- 
ation, and by R. T. Titus, Atlantic coast rep- 
resentative of West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. The latter characterized the present 
trade situation by declaring that “We are all 
in the same boat, but the darn thing is leak- 
ing.” 

The Chair next called for the report of the 
committee on resolutions, and this was pre- 
sented by former President William Schuette, 
of Pittsburgh. sriefly these resolutions and 
the action of the convention follow: Oppos- 
ing the so called Senator Johnson intercoastal 
shipping bill; favoring bankruptcy law revision; 
opposing further importation of Russian lum- 
ber; favoring Luce-Watson home loan discount 
bill; favoring regulation and adequate taxa- 
tion of motor trucks and busses. 

The election of directors and officers brought 
the fortieth annual convention to a close. The 
results are presented in detail at the beginning 
of this report. 

The social functions included a tea and 
luncheon which was tendered the visiting ladies 
by Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Schupner, Wednesday 
at 4 o'clock, in one of the hotel parlors, while 
in the evening at 7 o’clock was held the annual 
dinner-dance in the main ballroom of the Am- 
bassador. This was characterized as a family 
party. There was orchestral and quartette 
music, and the address of the evening was by 
Archie Manbert, of Toronto, one of the direc- 
tors of the association. 





Japan to Buy Much Spruce 
SEATTLE, Wasu., April 25.—Completing a 


survey of Japan with regard to possibilities as a 
market for spruce, F. G. Brynolson, manager 


of the Northwest Spruce Co., returned to 
Seattle recently in an optimistic frame ot 
mind. He believes Japan in the ensuing year 


will buy as much spruce as it did last year 
when it consumed 300,000,000 feet. As _ this 
lumber, even at present iow prices, brings 
an attractive return in Japan, the total spruce 
market is an important one. Mr. Brynolson 
exports spruce to England, France and Italy, 
announced ‘ that his company, which now 
will enter the Japanese market. 
Mr. Brynolson left Seattle Feb. 10. During 
his stay in Japan he visited Tokyo, Magoya, 
Kobe, and Osaka, confining his time to study 
of the airplane factories, three of which are in 
and about Tokyo, two at Magoya and two at 
Kobe. His investigations did not reveal use 


of spruce for any other purpose than airplane 
manufacture except that peeler logs of it are 
sliced to make baskets and other thin structured 
articles. 
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Can Retail Lumber Industry Adjust 
Itself to Present Conditions? 


Out of the confusion of tongues you have 
heard a thousand reasons or causes for this 
present depression. Whatever may have been 
the cause or causes, the result or effect is un- 
employment. ‘The buying power of the coun- 
try is, to a large extent, dependent on the 
earnings of those who receive compensation for 
services; and if wages are reduced, purchasing 
power 1s correspondingly reduced, and business 
suffers. At present about 20 percent of the 
people are unemployed. Purchasing power has 
been reduced also, through the reduction of 
profits from industry. It may be safe to say 
that the buying power has been reduced by 
fifty billion dollars a year in three years. Is 
it any wonder that business is paralyzed? 


Values Reduced; Debt Burden Increased 


Wealth, to some extent is an intangible value 
placed upon tangible things. These values are 
based largely upon supply and demand. In 
times of depression we may still possess the 
same lands, buildings, goods and equipment; 
but because of a lack of demand the value of 
may be reduced by half. About the only things 
I can think of that have not declined since 1928 
are taxes, interest, insurance and the prod- 
ucts of utility companies. 

The most unfortunate people in the world to- 
day are those who owe a lot of money, drawing 
eight percent interest and secured by mort- 
gages on their homes, farms or property. The 
next most unfortunate is the man, firm or bank 
that holds the loan and security. The one who 
holds the notes and mortgages can’t collect 
and dares not foreclose, because the present 
value of the security is less than the amount of 
the loan. This deplorable condition has re- 
sulted in losses of millions of dollars to mort- 
gage bond companies, building and loan com- 
panies and others who loan money. Thousands 
of homes and farms are being foreclosed or 
turned back in satisfaction of debts. Loan com- 
panies are not now loaning. 


Speculative Building Hurt Lumber 


The lumber business can not live unto it- 
self alone. From 1922 to 1929, the lumber 
business in Texas, as a whole, was fairly suc- 
cessful; at least in point of volume; but a 
tremendous amount of sales were made without 
legitimate profit. This period was one of com- 
petition, not entirely within our own ranks; 
There was extravagant expansion; and firms 
owning one yard wanted two or five or 
ten. The potential sales possibilities of towns 
were seldom considered; and if some one would 
not sell out, a new yard was put in. So there 
are about three times as many yards in the 
State as are needed. There was a craze to 
outdo competitors with expensive equipment; 
and as a result few yards are able to earn as 
much as two percent on investment. This made 
necessary an increased volume to offset operat- 
ing costs; so elaborate sales and advertising 
campaigns were inaugurated, and the “jazz 
period of installment buying” swept the coun- 
try, which often meant a loan equalling. the 
total value of property. I believe widespread 
building of homes to sell, on a speculative basis, 
Was the greatest curse that ever befell the lum- 
ber industry. It entailed enormous losses, and 
a majority of the buildings so erected are now 
standing as a reproach to our craft, by reason 
of faulty materials and construction. 
_Something should be said about credit poli- 
cies. I would always rather know what a man 
Owes than to know how much he owns. In 
selling a house secured by a mechanic’s lien, 
it is unwise to finance or to encourage the 
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building of a home which will cost more than 
double the owner’s annual income. 


The After Effects of the Jazz Period 


As an aftermath of this “Jazz Period,” re- 
tailers find themselves facing these problems 
and conditions: 

Sales volume decreased to the lowest ebb 
in the history of the business. 

Gross profits proportionately decreased. 

Operating expenses in excess of gross 
profits. 

Accounts receivable in bad shape, which 
may have to be carried for years. 

Heavy investments in fixed assets, 

Accumulation of thousands of miscellan- 
eous pieces of real estate, taken for debts, 
which have decreased in value below the 
original loans. 

Inability to 
tion. 

Cessation of home building. 

Tremendous decrease in annual turnover. 

Decrease in the unit values of building ma- 
terial, which means heavy inventory losses. 

Further reduction in average composite cost 
prices of lumber from sawmills, which means 
that gross profits on retail sales, in dollars, 
will be correspondingly reduced. 

A public tendency to purchase only the 
cheapest grades, with a corresponding shrink- 
age in sales of upper grades. 

Prospect for enormous losses in unsecured 
accounts carried over from former years. 

Competition for what business remains, 
resulting in price cutting. 

Intensive competition by manufacturers of 
substitutes. 

Competition with Gulf port material deal- 
ers, made possible by the trucking industry. 

Decline in selling power of the industry, 
due to retrenchment of productive expenses 
and reduction of sales forces. And, finally, 

A gloomy and pessimistic outlook by the 
average lumber dealer as he wonders where 
the next bill is coming from. 


Must Adjust to General Conditions 


What can we do to adjust ourselves to pres- 
ent conditions? We can take our medicine 
and mend our ways. 

The owner of a small yard or business which 
he operates himself has the best chance to do 
this. He can run the yard himself, if conditions 
justify it, which the line-yard can not do. The 
greatest problem confronting the line-yard is 
that expenses can not be reduced to a proper 
relationship with the tremendous decline in 
volume. Sales volume at retail has decreased 
70 percent under the sales of 1929, and gross 
profits have declined the same amount. Operat- 
ting expenses have been reduced about 42 per- 
cent, leaving a margin of 28 percent which 
must be covered if possible by further reduc- 
tions in operating costs. The decline of mill 
prices by one-third means that gross profits, 
which are still at the old percentage, have also 
been decreased by one-third. Wholesale prices 
are too cheap. 

There are just three things which a retailer 
can do to help his situation. Increase sales vol- 
ume, if possible; reduce operating costs, if pos- 
sible; increase the percentage of gross mar- 
gins. In addition he should try to reduce in- 
ventory investments and the losses on accounts 
and notes, as these are usually big factors. 

There are always some potential sales pos- 
sibilities in every town and community; and 
while there may not be enough to make a dealer 
rich, some can always be found by the right 
sort of effort. Lumber journals are full of such 
ideas, and if you will take the time to read 
them you will get some ideas that will turn 
your monthly losses into profits. To increase 
sales means work, vision, originality, vigilance, 
personal contacts, advertising and a strong ap- 


finance new home construc- 





Summary of address by 
R. J. Tolson, Waco, Tex., 
before the annual con- 
vention of the Lumber- 
men's Association of 
Texas, a report of which 
convention appears on 
pages 44-46 of this issue. 














peal that will create the desire to own or im- 
prove a home. 


Suggests Plan to Thaw Assets 


I wish brieflly to submit a plan, the idea for 
which came to me through the organization of 
the national Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Why can not the lumbermen of Texas 
organize a Lumbermen’s Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of Texas? Such a corporation 
could do much to liquefy our frozen assets and 
enable our industry to function. It would 
stimulate business, revive home building and 
start us back on the road to prosperity more 
than any other single thing that could be done; 
and in times of prosperity, if conducted by men 
in our own business who know the building 
game, it should yield good profits on the capi- 
tal invested. 


Budget Control Reduces Expenses 


Next in importance is tne reduction of ex- 
penses; and it is hardly necessary to comment 
on this remedy, for every dealer knows the 
necessary from the unnecessary costs. Produc- 
tive expenses should never be reduced to the 
point that will jeopardize the ability of the 
local manager to create business. We have 
found that a simple system of budget control 
has been effective. The result of this system 
to the firm with which I am connected has 
been a reduction of $167,000 in total expenses 
this present year under the amount for last year. 


Push Profitable Items; Discontinue Others 


The third remedy for increasing profits, or 
reducing losses, is through the increase in the 
percentage of gross profit or mark-up. This 
may be effected to some extent by a close anal- 
ysis of the gross margin on each of the various 
commodities sold. A sales analysis system 
which discloses the annual turn-over, gross 
margin and sales volume of each commodity 
will help you to distinguish the profitable from 
the non-profitable items and enable you to push 
the sale of the former and discontinue the lat- 
ter. The greatest evil is price cutting. 


Get Unemployed Men to Work 


Unemployment is the immediate cause of the 
reduction of buying power; and to revive busi- 
ness there must be re-employment. If the 
greater portion of the industries of the coun- 
try simultaneously co-operated to re-employ a 
certain percentage of men, starting with a 10 
percent increase in employment, at the end of 
60 days adding another ten percent, and so on, 
gradually there could be rebuilt the wreck of 
our financial structure. Business always re- 
vives on a stronger and safer footing after a 
depression. When the flood gates are finally 
opened, the backwaters of delayed building con- 
struction will cover the land. Every agency of 
our Government is at work to rebuild our eco- 
nomic structure, and much progress has been 
made. The leading minds of the nation are 
directing reconstruction. Every industry has 
been called into service, and the lumber indus- 
try will do its part. 
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H. W. GALBRAITH, 
Amarillo; 
Elected President 


R. P. JETER, 
Cameron; 
A Vice President 








Nore: A report of the Tuesday session 
appeared on pages 50 and 53 of the 
April 16 issue, and President I. B. Me- 
Farland’s address on page 33.—Eptror. 








Fort WortH, Tex., April 15.—Having in 
previous years established an enviable reputa- 
tion as a convention city, Fort Worth added 
measurably to its laurels and to this reputa- 
tion through its entertainment of the forty- 
sixth annual convention of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. Under the supervision 
of J. Lee Johnson, jr., of the Cicero Smith 
Lumber Co., general chairman, the local com- 
mittees functioned efficiently, and everyone in 
attendance declared this to have been the most 
constructive, and one of the most pleasant, 
conventions in the history of the association. 
Lumbermen came to this convention impressed 
with the seriousness of the situation confront- 
ing business and industry generally, and the 
lumber business in particular, and determined 
to make an earnest effort to find a solution 
for at least some of the problems they are 
facing. The theme of the convention may well 
be said to have been home owning and tax 
reductions. Few speakers failed to stress the 
need for more general home owning as an aid 
to better citizenship, and the questions of re- 
duction of the tax burdens, and lessening of 
governmental waste, were uppermost in every 
discussion. This matter of economy in gov- 
ernment was hitched up with economy in busi- 
ness, and on this point hinged discussions of 
the elimination of unnecessary and unprofit- 
able yards, a more friendly feeling among the 
dealers, greater faith and confidence in each 
other, and better service to the public through 
placing retail lumber merchandising on a rea- 
sonably profitable basis. Dealers were urged 
to take a real interest in helping to elect com- 
petent and honest officials, and then helping 
them to reduce the tax burdens. 


Criticize Mill-to-Yard Trucking 


A subject that engendered considerable dis- 
cussion was the influence of the motor truck 
on the retail lumber business and upon the life 
of the small communities. The dealers seemed 
strongly to oppose the use of trucks in deliv- 
ering lumber from the sawmills to the retail 
yards, some expressing the fear that this even- 
tually would lead to direct shipments from 
mill to consumer, which would not be the 
case if shipments to the yards were made only 
by rail. A resolution was adopted saying that 
“the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas is un- 
alterably opposed to the transportation of lum- 
ber from the sawmills via trucks over the 
highways of Texas in distribution to various 
Texas points of destination. That a copy of 
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Home Building Is Citizen 


Building, 


this resolution be forwarded to sawmill opera- 
tors serving Texas.” At least one dealer, Mr. 
Carson, of Malakoff, rose to the defense of 
the trucks, which, he said, “pay a greater per- 
centage of their investment in taxes than do 
the railroads.” He also declared that it would 
be time enough to talk about doing away with 
these truck shipments when the railroads have 
become as efficient as the trucks. 


Small-Town Yards Will Survive 


Allied to this subject was the question “How 
will good roads and truck delivery affect the 
small town lumber yards a few years hence?” 
To this, J. E. Hill, Panhandle Lumber Co., 
Amarillo, replied that the smaller towns will 
continue to exist, and that service must be 
given to the farmers. While farmers may 
drive to the large towns frequently to do their 
larger shopping, they will not always want to 
go there for their small wants. Large truck 
operators will not be prepared to make all de- 
liveries, nor extend credit to farmers. The 
small-town yards must study the farmer’s needs 
and be prepared to supply them. The small 
yards are tied to the home, tied to the farm, 
and tied to the community, and, where this 





Lack of confidence has lost the dealers 
a lot of money. As to actual wealth and 
resources and opportunities, we have 
everything we ever had, except courage 
and confidence and a determination to 
accept our responsibilities. Dealers 
should talk of the 80 percent of people 
employed, rather than of the 20 per- 
cent unemployed, and try to get their 
share of the income of those who are 
employed.—A. J. Hacer. 


If the lumber and building material 
dealer does not sell the complete unit, 
someone else will, and it is the dealer’s 
duty to see that the customer gets full 
value—GeraLp MELLIFF. 


The small-town yards must study the 
farmer’s needs and be prepared to sup- 
ply them. The small yards are tied to 
the home, tied to the farm, and tied to 
the community, and, where this rela- 
tionship is maintained, the small town 
and the small yard will continue to ex- 
ist-—J. E. Hin. 


A dealer in a small Nebraska town, 
when the picture show closed up, in- 
vited the folks to his home for a dance. 
Other neighbors followed suit, and as a 
result the dealer sold a number of hard- 
wood floors.—E. E. Woops. 











relationship is maintained, the small town and 
the small yard will continue to exist. 


Motor Truck Use Needs Regulating 


A. B. Mayhew, Uvalde, said he knew of 
two small yards that were closed in the last 
year, because good roads had killed two vil- 
lages. He thought the small town would be 
put out of business by trucks and the greed 
of large concerns. R. W. Wier, Houston, said 
dealers who buy from small mills and truck 
the lumber in, make it hard on the large mills 
who try to protect the dealers. The consensus 
was that, while trucks serve a useful purpose, 
they should be subject to reasonable regula- 
tion and made to bear their proper share of 
the tax burdens imposed upon the people for 
the construction of highways. 


ay Texans 


Committee to Study Derrick Marketing 


“How can the retail lumberman hold the 
derrick business?’ was a question of particular 
interest to dealers whose yards are adjacent 
to the oil fields. The statement of a dealer 
that the manufacturers and dealers lave not 
co-ordinated their efforts to sell wood der- 
ricks, and that as a result wood has largely 
been replaced by steel, was answered by W. H. 
Scales, of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who said that too many deal- 
ers were not making use of the facilities and 
the information supplied by that association, 
After three years’ intensive study, a design had 
been developed for a wood derrick, approved 
by the National Petroleum Institute, with the 
same rating as steel. Reference was made to 
the poor quality of material used and the 
flimsy construction of many wood derricks, but 
there is no longer excuse for these, as the 
material is available and the information on 
proper construction may be had. President 
C. C. Sheppard said the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation would welcome the appointment of a 
committee of retailers to work with his organi- 
zation on this matter. Such a committee later 
was authorized by the directors. 


Complete Unit—Shingle Pack—Lien Laws 


Gerald Melliff, of San Antonio, responded 
to the question “Will the successful dealer of 
the future seil the complete unit?” by saying 
that if the lumber and building material dealer 
does not sell the complete unit, someone else 
will, and it is the dealer’s duty to see that the 
customer gets full value. 

“The new shingle pack and grades” were 
briefly explained by C. T. McGrath, of Kan- 
sas City, who told of the mistakes made by 
shingle manufacturers in the past, and of the 
effort now being made through the production 
of a high grade shingle, and packing it in a 
unit comparable to other roofing, to restore 
the popularity of the wood shingle. 

Discussing “new laws affecting our busi- 
ness,” G. H. Zimmerman, of Waco, gave this 
advice, “See your lawyer at least twice a year 
—and especially just after the adjournment of 
the legislature.” He referred briefly to the 
amendments to the lien law and to other laws 
about which it would pay every dealer to 
secure legal advice. 

Frank Murphy, Farrar Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton, to the question “Is the retailer the local 
representative of the manufacturer?” tersely 
replied “Yes.” This answer seeming to be 
all inclusive, there was no general discussion. 


A Pioneer in Plumbing Supplies 


To the question “Should the retail lumber 
yard handle plumbing supplies?” Willard Bur- 
ton, Fort Worth, gave an emphatic “No.” Dis- 
cussion developed the thought that there are 
conditions under which these supplies should 
be handled by the lumber dealer, and where he 
does not stock them he should receive a profit 
on such supplies used in a complete unit sold 
by him. J. R. Woodson, Caldwell, handles 
these supplies, and said his yard might be con- 
sidered a pioneer in the plumbing business. 

These question box discussions were the 
most interesting feature of the program but, 
unfortunately, there was not time for discus- 
sion of all the questions submitted, and the 
retiring president recommended to the new 
administration that more time be allotted on 


future programs for such discussions. 

An important activity of the association, es- 
pecially fostered by President I. B. McFar- 
land, is co-operation with the extension de- 
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The Modern Retailer Must Aim to 
Serve His Community by Closely 


Studying and Meeting Its Needs 


partment of Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege. Among last year’s accomplishments of 
that department of particular interest to lum- 
her dealers, recounted by H. H. Williamson, 
were these: 

Dwellings constructed according to plans 
furnished, 178; dwellings remodeled accord- 
ing to plans furnished, 331; farms on which 
puildings other than dwellings were con- 
structed or remodeled according to plans 
furnished, 2,588, the structures involved hbe- 
ing dairy barns, 551, hog houses, 499, poul- 
try houses, 1,441, silos, 206, hog self feeders 
etc., 697, sweet potato curing houses, 165; 
homes installing sanitary closets or out- 
houses according to recommended plans, 808. 


In addition to these, the women’s supple- 
mentary report included, buildings under- 
pinned, 468; fences built, repaired or re- 
moved, 1,877; trellises built, 2,449; new 
clothes closets built, 238; kitchen cabinets 


or built-in cabinets added, 511; walls refin- 
ished, 1,344; new floors laid, 113. 

R. J. Tolson, general auditor Wm. Cameron 
& Co., Waco, here gave an address on present 
business conditions and the ways in which the 
lumber retailer can adjust himself to them. 
[This is summarized on page 43 of this issue.— 
EpITor. | 


Future Retailer Will Sell Complete Home 


One of the most dynamic and forceful ad- 
dresses of the convention was that of E. D. 
Peck, vice president Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
New York, on “Who Is Responsible for Pros- 
perity’” Declaring that only 10 percent of 
the public’s expenditures are for actual needs, 
he said anything above that is sold by some- 
one creating a desire for the other 90 percent. 
There is money in the country, he said, and it 
is a challenge to salesmanship, advertising and 
merchandising to overcome the fear that makes 
people keep money hidden. Some of the high- 
lights of his address were: 

Conditions will develop 
pared to stock and sell 
home; 

These institutions will weigh the 
rity of cne material against 
will develop synchronized quality and syn- 
chronized beauty in the home; 

Unit selling will develop the perfect bal- 
ance that creates beauty, which is made up 
of style, fashion and good taste; 

There will be developed both demand and 
re-demand, the latter the result of obsoles- 


institutions pre- 
everything for the 


integ- 
another, and 


cence, wnich means a market for new 
hones, remodeled homes, new furnishings 
etc.; 

The modern institution will have a dis- 
play room. (The lumbermen are weak on 
the question of display, he said); 

There will be window displays, with a 


sales idea back of every item displayed. (It 
is not what you do, but how you do it that 
counts); 

Survey of the community should be made, 
then divide among the organization the 
things each is to do; 

Be sure you have the right business part- 
ners; don’t be a buyer, be a partner and 


carefully select the manufacturers’ with 
whom you can work to get the material 
into the hands of the consumer. 


Retailer's Best Days Are Ahead 


Pinch hitting for Jack Dionne, who could 
not be present, E. FE. Woods, secretary South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, 
made a brief extemporaneous address literally 
packed with helpful suggestions on matters 
that the dealer encounters in his business daily. 
He made a plea for a more general and more 
careful reading of their trade journals by the 
dealers. He said the yards do not control 
business any more, because of changes that 


have occurred; said that in Southwestern ter- 
ritory there are now 180 yards less than there 
were on Jan. 1, 1931, and told of many con- 
structive merchandising plans that have come 
under his observation. Cash and carry yards 
are developing, and he told of one that did 
business last year at a cost of only 8 percent 
on sales. A dealer in Missouri has a cash 
and a credit price, the latter 10 percent higher. 
The trade knows this, and credit buyers un- 
derstand that they must pay a higher price. 
He told of a dealer in a small Nebraska town 
who, when the picture show closed up, in- 
vited the folks to his home for a dance. Other 
neighbors followed suit, and as a result the 
dealer sold a number of hardwood floors. Mr. 
Woods said he believes in dealer ethics of the 
old school, with rights of territory and sound 
business based on a true conception of the 
Golden Rule. 


President's Leadership Is Appreciated 


At this point, a surprise feature was in- 
jected into the program when G. H. Zimmer- 
man, of Waco, than whom there is not a bet- 
ter loved or respected man among the lumber- 
men of Texas, interrupted the president and 
took the platform. “In business,” he said, 
“there is a place for friendship and love. 





It is the duty and responsibility of 
the dealer to supply proper shelter for 
the people, and to advise and protect 
them in the buying and building of 
homes. It is the dealer’s duty to serve. 
A million new homes each year mean a 
million new responsibilities upon the 
dealer to correctly advise young couples 
on what is best in building and provid- 
ing homes.—Davip I. JoHNsTON. 


Systematic surveys that induce people 
who are able to do so to remodel, re- 
pair or build will provide employment, 
increase the buying power of labor, start 
materials to moving out of the lumber 
and building material yards, necessitate 
the restocking of these yards, enable the 
mills to operate, give employment to 
their idle men, effect a more stable mar- 
ket condition, and benefit the entire in- 
dustry and the country.—C. C. Snep- 
PARD. 


If we put on programs to rehabilitate 
homes, in less than six months stocks 
will be moving out of the yards and 
business will be on the upgrade. Every 
dealer should promote in his commu- 
nity remodeling, repairing and _ paint- 
ing. Every paint job is an advertise- 
ment for the home.—H. W. Ga.srairn. 











J. E. HILL, J.W. ROCKWELL, 
Amarillo; Houston; 
Believes in Small- Conducted  Interest- 

Town Yard ing Question Box 














Every anti-trust law on the statute books could 
be wiped out, but without friendship and love 
business could not succeed.” He then eulo- 
gized the character and the work of I. B. 
McFarland, president of the association, say- 
ing, “Ike McFarland had harness marks all 
ove: him when he was made president. He 
has a glad hand and a warm heart.” He then 
read a declaration of appreciation on behalf of 
the membership of the association, as follows: 

During the period of forty-six years this 
association has been served by a group of 
illustrious men who have given unselfishly 
of their best thought and endeavor, and this 
character of work is forcibly brought to our 
attention today in the leadership of our 
President, I. B. McFarland, 


For a number of years, prior to becoming 
president of this association, Mr. McFarland 
was prominently identified with almost every 
undertaking for the betterment of the indus- 
try and the happiness and welfare of its 
members. He bears the harness marks of 
service in a great industry, and the honor 
of leadership bestowed upon him has been 
well placed. We can say that in principle 
he is square and sound, and as to his mo- 
tives and ideals they are as lofty and beau- 
tiful as the stately pine of our forest. 

In the work and leadership of I. B. Mc- 
Farland, we have found the unusual man. 
Unusual, because he not only possesses 
those factors of business experience, intel- 
lect and ability, but in addition thereto pos- 
sesses those wonderful attributes and fac- 
ulties of a delightful personality, a heart 
that gives forth love and friendship which 
makes him a part of us to our great benefit, 
welfare and happiness. 

Therefore, at the close of this year of 
special service, we desire to take this op- 
portunity of declaring to I. B. McFarland 
our appreciation of his great work, unself- 
ish service and unusual leadership but, 
above all, we desire to take this opportunity 
of declaring to him our friendship and love 
and to wish for him in life all of those re- 
wards which he so richly deserves. 

Then, expressing the belief that much of Mr. 
McFarland’s success was due to the coaching 
of his good wife, Mr. Zimmerman presented 
to Mrs. McFarland, with the esteem and ap- 
preciation of the members, a gorgeous basket 
of red roses. 


Respond to Call for Ethical Service 


One of the outstanding addresses of the con- 
vention was that of David I. Johnston, a law- 
yer from Oklahoma City, Okla., whose sub- 
ject was “Observations and Responsibilities.” 
He paid a tribute to the American home and 
said it was the duty and responsibility of the 
dealer to supply proper shelter for the people, 
and to advise and protect them in the buying 
and building of homes... It is the dealer’s duty 
to serve, he said. “When you have confidence 
in each other, then you are entitled to go out 
into your community and ask for the confidence 
of the people.” A million new homes each 
year mean a million new responsibilities upon 
the dealer to correctly advise young couples 
on what is best in building and providing 
homes. His address was a veritable common 
sense code of ethics for the conduct of a retail 
lumber and building material business, and 
struck a responsive chord. 


Dealers Must Know Product 


Discussing “National Problems,” A. J. Ha- 
ger, president National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, in his usual forceful way, told 
of the problems, the responsibilities and the 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


May 17-18—National Association of Railroad Tie 


Producers, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual, 
May 17-20—Chamber of Commerce of the U. S&S. A., 


San Francisco, Calif. Annual, 

May 17-—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 

May 18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, Jacksonville. Fla. Annual, 

May 19-20—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As 
sociation, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

May 23-25 
ciation, 


National 
Congress 


Lumber 
Hotel, 


Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Chicago Annual, 





Materials Handling Institute 


New York City, April 25.—A tentative pro- 
gram has been prepared for the M-M-M Con- 
gress — Management, Maintenance, Materials 
Handling—sponsored by divisions of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers co-operat- 
ing with the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion and the Materials Handling Institute, which 
will be held May 4 and 5 at the Hotel Statler 
in Detroit, Mich. Better production at lower 
costs, management policies and practices, waste 
elimination etc. will be among the subjects to 
be discussed, each to be led by a prominent 
member of the industry. 





Arkansas Dealers Make Plans for 


Annual 
Litrte Rock, Ark., April 25.—Announcement 
has been sent out by W. C. Chamberlin, of 


Little Rock, president, that the annual conven- 
tion of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers will be held here May 17. E. A. Duen- 
sing, of Concordia, Mo., president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, is to be the 
principal speaker. 


Prospective Program for Florida 
Convention 

Or-anpo, Fia., April 25.—The prospective 
program for the twelfth annual convention of 
the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
which is to be held here at the San Juan Hotel 
on May 12 and 13, indicates that merchandising 
will be the keynote of the convention. The 
Thursday morning session will be devoted to 
reports of officers and directors, and there will 
be an address by A. W. Holt, of Chicago. For 
the entertainment of those who so desire, Thurs- 
day afternoon will be given over to a golf tour- 
nament, but those who are there for business 
will have the privilege of attending a dealers’ 
forum at which there will be informal discus- 
sion of matters pertinent to the welfare of the 
industry. On Thursday evening the annual 
banquet will be held in the convention assembly 
hall, followed by entertainment and dancing. 

The subjects and their leaders, to be brought 
up at the Friday morning session, include a 
report of the dealers’ forum by Lester W. Fo- 
ley; the clay products situation from the deal- 
ers’ standpoint, by A. L. Combs; function of 
the legitimate wholesaler, by Gene Chiasson; 
relationship of manufacturers to retailers, by 
M. L. Fileishel; licensing contractors, by 
Haynes Mahoney; and the Boy Scout forest 
project, by A. D. Folweiler. 

At the Friday afternoon session, J. Baker 
Arnold, in speaking on the topic “Why Manu- 
facturers, Wholesalers and Jobbers Should Sup- 
port the Distribution Code,” will discuss the 
subject from the lumber standpoint. Frank M. 


Traynor and James S. Shands will discuss, 
respectively, the cement and roofing phases. 
Jack F. Townsend will tell why retailers 
should make their purchases from associa- 
tion member mills, wholesalers and jobbers. 
This feature will be followed by discussions 
from the floor as to the advisability of hold- 


ing quarterly and district meetings, the im- 
portance of increasing association membership, 


and group insurance. After unfinished business 
has been disposed of, officers and directors will 
be elected. 

A cordial invitation is being extended to the 
ladies to attend this convention with their hus- 
bands and friends, and special entertainment is 
to be provided to make their stay here during 
the convention —. 





Western Pine eiediies to Meet 


PoRTLAND, OreE., April 23.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Western Pine Association will 
meet in San Francisco some time between May 
16 and 20 during the time that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce holds its annual con- 
vention there. The exact date for the gather- 
ing of the pine men has not been definitely 
established yet. 





National Lumber iia taal 
Set Date 


Wasuinoton, D. C., 
ment was made here last week that the an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held May 23, 24 
and 25 at the Congress Hotel in Chicago. It 


April 25.—Announce- 


is to be largely a meeting of directors and 
committees of the association, and officers and 
directors of the regional associations. There 


will be joint meetings during the sessions with 
representatives of the distributing branches of 
the industry, and it is hoped that the officers 
and directors of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association will be 
guests at a dinner on May 23 or 24, of the Na- 
tional manufacturers’ association directors. 
The program for the sessions will be divided 
into four sections, providing for consideration 
of trade promotion and research, pending and 
prospective legislation, marketing and distribu- 
tion, and co-operation with retail lumber deal- 


ers and wholesale distributors. Plans for the 
furtherance of the newly established American 
Forest Products Industries will also be con- 


sidered, as will the results of the recent Na- 
tional conference of lumber manufacturers’ 
sales managers. 

During consideration of trade extension ac- 
tivities there will be interesting reports on the 
results of research in the construction of lami- 
nated wood-floored bridges, full scale tests of 
fire retardant treated wood floors and columns 
for light and heavy lumber construction to 
secure standard rating from underwriters, 
moisture proofing and anti-shrinkage treat- 
ments, and chemical pre-processing of wood. 
There will also be a discussion of markets 
likely to be most attractive to lumber this year. 
Other topics will include building laws and 
regulations, co-operation in merchandising and 
distribution, the trend toward low cost hous- 
ing, and proposals for the use of radio public- 
ity in behalf of lumber and forest products. 





Association Announces Deferred 
Payment Plan 


CuHarwottTe, N. C., April 25.—A plan for the 
selling of building materials to home builders 
on a deferred payment plan has been adopted 
by the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, according to an 
announcement from the headquarters of that 
organization, maintained here. 

Under the plan a home builder may pay for 
the materials going into his home in the same 
manner that he pays for his car or his radio 
or furniture—provided he does not want to pay 
cash. 

Under the plan members of the organization 
will be able to rediscount paper taken in this 


manner through a large financial organization 
that specializes in that type of financing, 

A committee headed by C. L. Brookshire, of 
the J. H. Wearn Lumber Co., Charlotte, took 
the matter under advisement and submitted a 
plan to the board of directors of the organiza- 
tion, which plan was adopted. 





Ontario Dealers Discuss Many 


Problems 
Toronto, Ont., April 25.—The directors of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held their spring meeting at the Royal 
York Hotel, here, April 20, and disposed of 


the h -aviest docket of business the association 
has ever had to face. An important matter 
dealt with was a study of income and expendi- 
tures for the association during the current 
year, and it was found possible to work out a 
budget which gives good promise of enabling 
the organization to carry on eftectively for the 
remainder of 1932. 

Encouraging progress was made in the direc- 
tion of developing valuable co-operation between 
the cement producers and retail lumber dis- 
tributors of cement. Similar efforts are being 
made by the association in connection with the 
distribution of wall boards and allied products, 

Chairman Branch submitted to the directors 
interesting results of replies to a questionnaire 
which had been sent out to 250 members. The 
replies received totaled 187, and of these it 
was found that 104 were handling cement; 177 
were handling wall boards and allied products; 
140 had a planing mill or factory; 44 were 
handling paint; 79 were handling glass; 91 
were handling nails and shelf hardware; 57 
were handling coal, and 81 were handling metal 
siding and ceiling. 

The secretary-manager was instructed to se- 
cure reliable information as to the relative 
shrinkage in value of industrial stocks and 
bonds as compared with real estate, in order 
to give the dealers some good practical am- 
munition for use in the promotion of home 
building. 





Long Leaf Yellow Pine Elects 


New Orveans, La., April 25.—D. T. Cush- 
ing, vice president and general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., was 
elected president of Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
(Inc.), in a meeting of stockholders and direc- 
tors held in the office of the corporation here 


April 19. He succeeds A. J. Glassow, of the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
who presided over the annual sessions. Other 


officers elected were: 
Vice presidents—M. L. 
Putnam Lumber Co., 
W. Thompson, 
Lumber Co., 


Fleishel, president, 
Shamrock, Fla., and E, 
sales manager, Peavy-Wilson 
Shreveport, La. 


Secretary-manager—O. N. Cloud, New Or- 
leans. 
Directors—E. L. Kurth, Angelina County 


Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.; EK. O. Batson, Bat- 
son-McGehee Co., Millard, Miss.; Norman Hat- 
ten, Batson-Hatten Lumber Co., Lyman; 
Miss.; J. S. Foley, Brooks-Scanlon Corpora- 
tion, Foley, Fla.; Charles Green, Eastman- 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; S. M. Jones, 
Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss.; L. 0. 
Crosby, Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., Picayune, 
Miss., Virgin Pine Lumber Co., Piave, Miss.; 
D. T. Cushing, Great Southern Lumber Co, 
Bogalusa, La.; R. M. Hallowell, Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; S. E. Moreton, J. 
J. Newman, Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; 
E. W. eg agg Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. 
Shreveport, La.; M. L. Fleishel, Putnam Lum- 
ber Co., Fens k, Fla.; A. J. Glassow, 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; 
and R. W. Wier, Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. 
Houston, Tex. 

activities 


A review of the corporation’s 


showed the membership to have been materially 
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increased during the last few months through 
the addition of four of the largest longleaf yel- 
jow pine manufacturing concerns: in the South. 
The different activities of the organization were 
discussed, with particular attention accorded the 
proposal of more intensive promotion of long- 
leaf; its proper identification to avoid substi- 
tution; and closer co-operation with consumers 
to insure delivery of material strictly in accord- 
ance with grade and species specification. 

A general review of the situation by O. N. 
Cloud, secretary-manager, indicated that yellow 
pine mills are in a very satisfactory statistical 
position ; that there is a steadily increasing 
accumulated demand due to the restricted activ- 
ty in building construction the last three years ; 
and, with housing accommodations actually 
short in many localities, there is a great poten- 
tial demand for yellow pine. 





Eastern Salesmen Elect 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 26—Glen E. 
Wood, of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., was 
elected president of the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association, at the annual meeting held 
lat week in the Manufacturers Club. The 
other officers elected are: Frank Jobson, vice 
president; David A. Kay, Kay Lumber Co., 
secretary-treasurer, and William A. Ross, mem- 
her of board of directors. The dues were re- 
duced from $8 to $5 a year and it was decided 
to hold the next meeting June third. 





Discusses Proposed Tariff on Logs 


Tacoma, WasH., April 23.—Discussion of the 
proposed tariff on logs and lumber imported 
from Canada occupied the time of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club at its weekly luncheon yes- 
terday and developed that many believe there 
is a good chance for some duty to be obtained. 
E. W. Demarest, of the Pacific National Lum- 
ber Co., and Ralph Shaffer, of the Shaffer Box 
Co., are in Washington in the interests of the 
measure. Reports from Washington this week 
indicated that progress is being made. A tele- 
gram sent by Mark Reed, Shelton lumberman, 
to Mr. Demarest was read to the club. 


Cincinnati Club to Elect 
CincrinnNaTI, Oun10, April 25.—Next Monday, 
May 2, will be the annual election of officers 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club and the 
club’s final meeting of the season. Two tickets 
are in the field, the secretary and treasurer hav- 


ing been nominated for re-election on both 
tickets. 








Philadelphia Wholesalers Protest Un- 
fair Waterway Competition 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 26.—Every lumber 
organization in the United States will receive 
copies of an important resolution passed tonight 
at the quarterly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, in 
which protest is vigorously made against the 
unfair competition of the waterways with the 
railroads in the transportation of lumber and 
other allied commodities. 

The resolution, introduced by Melville G. 
Wright, Philadelphia wholesaler, favors the 
placing of waterborne traffic between United 
States ports under reasonable regulations by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with a 
tax or toll imposed in proportion to cost of 
upkeep of Panama Canal, Mississippi River 
commerce facilities and other channels and that 
the railroads be given equal privileges on all 
waterways to those enjoyed by boat lines and 
that members of this association urge their con- 
gressional representatives to prepare and put 
into force such amendments as are required to 
existing transportation laws concerning railroad 
regulations on a parity with those to be re- 
quired of bus, truck and boat traffic; and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to every known 
lumber organization in the United States asking 
their support. 
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Mr. Wright pointed out that the waterways 
have been maintained by public funds largely 
contributed by railroads, yet they are denied the 
privilege of having interests in shipping lines 
which are receiving free use of these facilities, 
thus creating unfair competition. 

A second resolution was introduced by John 
I. Coulbourn, which was identical with the one 
passed at the annual meeting of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association at 
Atlantic City, asking parity for the railroads 
with highway transportation and waterway 
freight. 





Conference on Commercial 
Standards for Wood Fiber 


Insulating Boards 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 25—Harry H. 
Steidle, of the division of trade standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, announces that “pur- 
suant to a request from the manufacturers of 
wood fiber insulating board, there will be a 
general conference of producers, distributors and 
users of insulating boards at 10 o’clock Monday 
morning, May 16, at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, to consider the adoption of a standard for 
this commodity.” Persons interested are invited 
to be present to offer their suggestions as to 
the scope of the proposed standard and as to 
any changes in the proposed specifications, so 
that when finally adopted the standard will be 
acceptable to the entire industry. A proposed 
commercial standard has been drawn up and it 
will be presented for discussion and adjustment 
of recommendations. If adopted an effective 
date for new production will be set, as well as 
a date for clearance of existing stock. Consid- 
eration will also be given to the “certification 
plan.” 





National Conference on 
Construction 


To aid in stabilizing realty values, by regulat- 
ing construction in accordance with demand, a 
committee of the National Conference on Con- 
struction, Washington, D. C., has made a study 
of basic facts influencing demand, and issued the 
first draft of its report. It emphasizes that the 
suggestions made in this report “are not in- 
tended to afford a mechanical measure as a 
substitute for judgment, but simply to form a 
factual basis on which judgment may be 
founded.” The report is in two parts, the 
first considering the value of certain types of 
statistical data, and the second providing a 
43-page manual on “How to Make an Occu- 
pancy Survey,” for local use. The report 
deals mainly with residential buildings. 


Occupancy Studies Need Interpretation 


As to changes in occupancy due to eco- 
nomic trends it says that low vacancies in 
single-family residences during depression 
may indicate that there is no free market, 
due to a high percentage of ownership and 
the difficulty of disposing of the property, 
because of unfavorable economic factors, 
rather than an acute need for new houses. 
Low vacancies in apartments may be the re- 
sult of a temporary shift from houses to 
lower-priced apartment space. High vacan- 
cies in some parts of a city may indicate need 
for remodeling. Vacancies measure lag in 
demand. During prosperity periods and in- 
tensive building, abnormally high vacancies 
may not indicate, soon enough to be a useful 
guide, the danger of overbuilding. A decline 
in business activity warns that vacancy data 
should be discounted. 

Population studies are useful, and should 
concern changes in racial groups; whether 
number of children is increasing or decreas- 
ing, and changes in relative numbers of 
clerical and unskilled workers. Percentages 
of families in each income class indicate the 
proportions of probable low-priced and better 
types of housing that will be required. 

Watching Real Estate Activity 

Increase in number of new mortgages or 


volume of transfers, faster than growth of 
construction, may indicate a revival of in- 
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terest in buying real estate; increase in their 
value indicates rising valuations and special 
attention is necessary. Rising realty values, 
if not adequately supported by rising in- 
comes, may indicate the danger of loaning 
on the new valuations. Speculative activity 
must be taken into account, to decide whether 
demand will be lasting and support higher 
values, but where values are below the prob- 
able long-time future level, there is an oppor- 
tunity to mimimize their fluctuations. 

Falling costs of materials and wages show 
that building may not be economical, but 
rising costs show that, even in face of cur- 
rent high vacancy, it may be justified. A 
continuing picture of construction activity 
should show whether previous estimates of 
demand are being met by new supply. 

While there may be an over-built condi- 
tion in the nation as a whole, or in a city as 
a whole, closer analysis, of single cities or 
sections of an over-built city, may reveal 
an economic demand for new construction. 
Mortgage men in Washington, D. C., for ex- 
ample acted on the assumption that 10 per- 
cent of the houses were standing idle and 
decided not to advance further funds, but a 
survey showed a vacancy of only 2% percent 
and bankers soon made the needed money 
available. 

Certain ratios are suggested for study over 
a long period, as aids in interpreting con- 
struction inventory information: New or total 
mortgage indebtedness to income of city; 
total realty values to total income; realty 
transfers to total population, to new popula- 
tion, and to mortgages written; new building 
to total population and to new population; 
occupied units to number of families by 
various value and income groups; office, and 
store, space to population. 

Copies of the report may be obtained by 
groups interested in the subject, and critical 
comments or suggestions are invited. 





A NEW MAP FOLDER of the Mount Hood na- 
tional forest has just been issued by the Forest 
Service. Free copies may be secured from the 
forest supervisor, 503 New Post Office Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

















J. W. WELLS 
LUMBER CoO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


“DIAMOND HARD” 





Maple and Birch 
FLOORING 


We now have in stock a 
complete assortment of all 
grades and dimensions 
and would appreciate an 
opportunity of furnishing 


your requirements. 
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New England Building 
Code Is Considered 


[By F. J. Caulkins] 

Boston, Mass., April 25——The New England 
lumber market moved squarely into the spring 
season when on the 20th the thermometer reg- 
istered 70 through most of the day. Distribu- 
tors entered the active building campaign with 
more energy and hope than for a long while. 
The older dealers realize that the younger men 
who came into the business since 1914 have 
never known what it meant to deal with a nor- 
mal market for lumber. The demand from 1921 
to 1926 was as abnormally strong, as it has 
since been progressively weak. 

The home loaning banks in this State have 
cleared the way for a freer flow of funds to 
hame builders by the creation of a Central Co- 
operative Bank, and a Central Savings Bank 
Fund, in each of which is pooled the surplus 
funds of the stronger banks upon which the 
weaker banks may draw in meeting their ex- 
cess calls for building loans. This is a very 
definite forward step, and will permit a full re- 
sumption of normal building. There is no lack 
of housing in this territory, and no call for mass 
or speculative construction, and surely there is 
no money available at the banks for this type 
of building enterprise. 

Confer on New England Code 


This is the day for the opening of a three- 
days intensive program of the New England 
Building Officials Conference with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Kenmore. This is the largest 
organization of building commissioners in the 
country, including in its membership the officials 
in all of the larger cities and many of the 
smaller towns in New England. Its president 
and outstanding driving force is Edward W. 
Roemer, building commissioner of Boston. Its 


membership now numbers 264. In addi- 
tion there are subscribing members which 
include the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation, the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and others. For more than two years, scores 
of experts have been enlisted in the develop- 
ment of a uniform building code for adoption 
by each State legislature, and then by each 
city and town in New England. A tentative 
draft of this code is now ready for considera- 
tion by this conference. The committee of 
experts will report and present this code on 
Tuesday afternoon, following which it will 
be open to discussion both pro and con as to 
the merits of each section. 


Proposes Making Grade-Marking Mandatory 

The lumber end will not be taken up until 
Wednesday morning, when Paul Collier, of 
Rochester, N. Y., secretary Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, will discuss 
the proposal to make the use of grade- 
marked lumber mandatory. This is already 
required within the corporate limits of Boston 
under an edict which came in force on April 
1, but is not called for at any other point in 
New England. It is probable that Mr. Collier, 
speaking for the retail branch, will com- 
mend the proposal to make the use of grade- 
marked lumber, wniversal in all corners of 
New England, as this will serve to“place the 
industry upon higher ground in the public 


esteem. The wholesale and manufacturing 
branches will probably add their approval 
to the plan. The slogan of the conference 


is “For better buildings, and better building 
laws,” and the lumber industry will surely 
co-operate to that end, provided the rules 
and regulations as adopted in the final draft 
of the code give lumber its proper place in 
construction. The only reference to grade- 
marked lumber found in this tentative draft 
of the code is at the end of Chapter 25, de- 
voted to wood, the final paragraph of which 
reads: “The building commissioner may is- 
sue and withdraw special orders recognizing 
grade-marked lumber as the equivalent of 
the grades here considered.” The reaction 
one gets from a careful reading of this ten- 
tative draft of the code is that it deals very 
sparingly with the part lumber may play 
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in the construction of homes. The code is 
highly technical, for it is the work of tech- 
nical experts from the staffs of all the col- 
leges, universities and technical schools in 
Boston and vicinity, as well as leading archi- 
tects, engineers, builders, contractors and 
realtors, 
Rural Areas Need Simpler Code 


Obviously it is a code based upon the exist- 
ing Boston code, and may be entirely ac- 
ceptable to all urban sections, and in the so 
called “fire districts” of the larger cities and 
industrial centers, but in the rural sections 
—and there are many of these in New Eng- 
land—the code would seem to be too cum- 
bersome and irrelevant to be of real use. 
Frank Alcott, of New York, field engineer 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will be on hand to champion the 
cause of lumber, and the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau will be represented, for the code 
permits wood shingles only on side walls, 
and specifically calls for fireproof shingles 
whenever used as a roof covering. The 
framers of this tentative code have called 
upon several shingle experts to collaborate 
in preparing and presenting a section to 
cover use of the wood shingle as a roof 
covering. This will be offered and considered 
in open meeting, and would apply in all sec- 
tions of New England where the wooden 
shingle is not banned. 


Boston School to Hear the Experts 


In this connection it should be here noted 
that on the day following the conclusion of 
this important conference—Thursday even- 
ing, April 28, at 7:30 o’clock—the Boston 
Lumber School will hold a session, at which 
Frank Alcott, Paul Collier and a represen- 
tative of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, of 
Seattle, will outline just where lumber and 
other wood products are to fit into the new 
standard building code. This school session 
will be held in the auditorium of the Kendall 
Square Building in Cambridge. 


New Hampshire Adopts Spruce Rules 


The New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion held its quarterly meeting at the Hotel 
Carpenter, in Manchester, on Friday, April 
15, and, as usual, President Bowler had pro- 
vided a program of real interest. The quar- 
terly statement of sawed lumber on hand 
disclosed that only thirty-five mills were now 


operating in the State, against thirty-nine 
reported three months ago at the annual 
meeting. Lawrence E. Newman, of the State 
forestry department, submitted complete 


figures assembled by his office covering lum- 
ber production in the State in 1931 as 
112,000,000 board feet, against 163,000,000 the 
preceding year. The normal number of mills 
running at this spring season was given as 
64. Interest at the morning session centered 
upon addresses by Edward W. Roemer, build- 
ing commissioner, of Boston, Mass., and 
Granville B. Fuller, of G. Fuller & Son Lum- 
ber Co., Brighton, Mass. They presented the 
new grading rules for eastern spruce, adopted 
at the recent annual meeting of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, and they were 
adopted by a unanimous vote as standard in 
New Hampshire. 


Approv@ Provision for Grade-Marking 


Mr. Roemer is also president of the New 
England Conference of Building Commission- 
ers, and he explained the work of a commit- 
tee of experts in shaping a uniform New 
England construction code. Mr. Fuller ex- 
plained some of the features of this code 
as they apply to forest products, including 
the provision already adopted by Boston call- 
ing for grade-marked lumber, where the ma- 
terial is to carry a load stress. This radical 
departure was also approved by a unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. Nelson, of Chicago, chief inspector of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
was present as a pinch-hitter for L. S. Beale, 
of Chicago, secretary of that association, who 
was unavoidably absent. Another guest was 
John Gibson, a prominent lumberman of 
Vermont, who expressed the hope that his 
State would soon have an organization of 
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lumbermen similar to this New Hampshire 
group. H. H. Sturgis, of Portland, Me, , 
former president of the Maine Lumbermen’s 
Association, said that he had come to Map. 
chester to absorb some of the optimism of 
the New Hampshire members. Mr. Sturgis 
suggested that while some contended that 
business will be better when confidence js 
restored, it was equally true that confidence 
must be restored before business can im. 
prove. 


See Movies of Maine Lumbering 


Following luncheon, Alfred K. Ames, presi. 
dent of Machias Lumber Co., of Machias, Me, 
and a Republican candidate for governor ip 
that State, presented four reels of moving 
pictures showing selective logging, log driy- 
ing, lumber manufacturing and shipping as 
practiced on the Machias River. The inter. 
esting points in each picture were outlined 
by Mr. Ames, who told his hearers that his 
family had taken four crops of logs from 
these lands over a period of eighty years, 
A group of fourteen students and their ip. 
structors from the forestry school of the 
University of New Hampshire, at Durhan, 
were present as guests of the association. 


Retailers Organize Credit Information 


The retail dealers in Metropolitan Boston, 
who several months ago formed the Boston 
chapter of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, have cancelled that title, 
and in its place have organized the North- 
eastern Lumber Service (Inc.), for the pur- 
pose of supplying credit information to the 
membership. The officers of the new or- 
ganization are George Todd, of William 
Curtis’ Sons Co., president, and Stuart Huck- 
ins, of Tim-Manson-Huckins Co., of East Bos- 
ton, secretary. A full meeting of this or- 
ganization has been called for Friday noon, 
April 29, at the Hotel Sheraton, 91 Bay State 
Road, in the Back Bay section. 

U. M. Carlton, of the Dix Lumber Co., Cam- 
bridge, president of the Massachusetts Re- 
tail Lumber Association, has called a meet- 
ing of the board of directors for next Friday 
evening, at the Hotel Statler, Boston. 


Receipts from West Small; Trade Sluggish 


The market at Boston for West Coast 
woods thus far in April continues sluggish. 
Since early February no unsold parcels hai 
been loaded on the West Coast for Boston 
delivery. At that time a storage “pool” was 
arranged, to receive all unsold surplus stocks 
then afloat, and to continue until May 15. 
This amounted to about 7,600,000 feet, and 
has been reduced this date to 3,700,000 feet. 
But three lumber-laden ships have arrived 
in April, bringing a total of 4,345,696 feet, 
and 11,818 bundles of shingles. The San Pedro, 
in today, will discharge 800,000 feet at the 
Wiggin Terminal. No further arrivals are 
scheduled for April, but to the above total 
will later be added the receipts from the 
regular liners at Commonwealth Pier, which 
total is not yet available. This figure in 
March was 3,673,802 feet. The $10 freight 
rate through March and April will be con- 
tinued in May. At this freight level, quota- 
tions f. o. b. cars or trucks at Boston docks 
for dimension fir, mill. shipment, are quite 
uniformly $16 off page 11% of the West 
Coast manual, and even at this low figure 
there is very little forward buying by the 
yards, and spot stocks in the “pool” do not 
melt away as rapidly as one would expect at 
this season, with stocks on hand or afloat 
so limited. For fir and hemlock boards the 
demand and supply are both limited, with 
few offerings of straight No. 1 boards at $18; 
No. 2 at $16.50@17 and No. 3 at $14.50@15. 

Medford (Mass.), through its building pro- 
gram in 1931 of $2,500,000, can again lay 
claim to being the fastest growing city in 
that State. There were 619 permits for new 
structures and alterations, including 183 
single houses to cost $968,000, and 34 2-family 
houses valued at $22,000. This compares with 
179 singles, and 11 doubles, in 1930. The 
peak of the building boom in Medford was 
passed in 1925, when 1,214 permits were 


issued, cost $5,612,175, 
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T. H. Shepard, of Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Co. and Shepard Steamship Co., of Boston, 
returns to his Boston office late this week 
from a three weeks’ visit at the company’s 
offices on the Pacific coast. 

Joel Fawcett, formerly with the Hawkins 
Companies, Boston, is now managing the Re- 
serve Flooring & Specialty Co., at 400 Con- 
gress Street, shipping from local storehouse 
a full line of western and southern hardwood 
flooring. 


Modernization Work Most 
Profitable in Boston 


[AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 

30ston, Mass., April 26—New England has 
been favored with ideal spring weather and, 
although business is hardly up to expectations, 
there is quite noticeable improvement in some 
sections. George R. Todd, of the William Cur- 
tis’ Sons Co., Mattapan, said his retail yard is 
experiencing an upward swing in trade since the 
middle of April. ‘Most of the jobs we are get- 
ting,” he said “are modernization work, or ordi- 
nary alterations and repairs, and I am hopeful 
that a fair volume of new building jobs will 
be coming along before long.” 


Modernization Drive Gets Results 

Dealers who have been concentrating on 
modernization work are finding this is more 
profitable than continuing a drive for new 
house jobs. Three large renovating jobs in 
Boston last week included a department 
store, a business building and a factory, and 
involve about $259,000. 

Comprehensive efforts being made _ to 
stimulate building by providing an adequate 
supply of easier mortgage money, and 
cheaper building labor, surely ought to bring 
results before long, in the opinion of most 
lumber dealers in this territory. Various 
crafts continue to agree to wage cuts. Ap- 
proximately 1,800 painters in the Boston 
metropolitan district have just agreed to a 
cut of 25 cents an hour, making their rate 
$1.1216 cents until April, 1933. Carpenters 
and many other crafts have already agreed 
to wage reductions. 

Indicative of the demand for building ma- 
terials, the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries reported last week that 
there has been a decrease of 1.2 percent in 
the number of building trades employees at 
work in March as compared with last year. 


Albany Made Port of Call; Spruce Rules 
Printed 


The Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. of 
Boston, operators of the Shepard Steamship 
Co. between Pacific Coast ports and North 
Atlantic ports, has announced that Albany, 
N. Y., will hereafter be a regular port of cali. 
The grading rules proposed by Boston retail 
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which were 
Canadian 
lated into French 
size pamphlet in 
under one cover. 


dealers, 
eastern 


officially adopted for 
spruce, have been trans- 
and printed in a pocket 
both French and English 
The association’s spruce 


grading committee is now working on a 
trade-mark. 
Delivery of the large order for eastern 


spruce recently placed by the General Elec- 
tric Co., of Lynn, has begun, and a schooner 
cargo of 163,608 feet was received last week. 

Preparing for an upturn in demand for 
African mahogany, the Palmer & Parker Co. 
is bujlding up its stock of logs. A cargo 
of 381 large logs of the finest quality were 
received last week. 


Hardwoods — Automobile manufacturers 
have been showing a little more interest 
recently. Otherwise, orders are hand-to- 


mouth, competition is very keen, and prices 
are inclined to yield. Some recent sales are 
reported at startlingly low figures. Foreign 
trade is slow, but there is some inquiry, par- 
ticularly from England. French import 
quotas for American hardwoods have been 
exhausted for the current quarter. Maple 


has been selling rather better than other 
items of late. Flooring is very dull, despite 
cheap prices. Quotations, 4/4 lumber, FAS 


and No. 1 common: Ash, $63@66 and $40@45; 
basswood, $55@65 and $40@43; beech, $50@ 
65 and $37@43; birch, $60@70 and $43@48; 
maple, $60@75 and $40@48; oak, plain hard 
red, $70@73 and $52@55; plain hard white, 
$80@83 and $53@56; plain soft white, $95@ 
100 and $60@62; quartered medium texture 
white, $105@110 and $70@73; quartered soft 
white, $135@140 and $78@82; poplar, medium 
texture, $70@75 and $38@42; (saps, $47@50); 
soft, $$87@95 and $47@51 (saps, $62@65). 
Flooring: plain white oak, clear, $52@58.50; 
select, $46@58.50; No. 1 common, $38; first 
grade maple, $53@55; first grade birch, $50. 


Southern Pine — Attractive prices are not 
stirring up anything like a seasonable vol- 
ume of business. Retail dealers are averse 
to making anything except necessary addi- 
tions to their light stocks. Heavy construc- 
tion work is below expectations, and demand 
for timbers is further restricted by the cut- 


price competition of other woods. Quota- 
tions: 8-inch air dried roofers, $19.50@20; 


B&better }ji-inch partition; $29@30.25; 1x4- 
inch shortleaf and longleaf flooring, B&better 
rift, $50@56.25; C rift, $40@45; B&better near 
rift, $41@45; B& better flat, $30@34.50. 
Douglas Fir— There has been a rather 
better demand for transit shipments but 
business is still unseasonably quiet. Mill 
shipment orders are scarce, despite radical 
price-cutting. Demand for 2x6-inch is rather 
better than that for other sizes. The new 
regulations requiring grade-marked lumber 
have had little effect on market conditions. 
Quotations: Mill shipment, $16@17 off page 
11% Atlantic differentials; transits, 2x3-, 
2x4-inch, $15.75 off page 10%; 2x6-, 2x7-inch, 
$16.25 off; 2x10-, 2x12-inch, $15.25 off; 3x3- 
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Building Craft Labor 
Takes Wage Cuts 


inch and thicker, $16.75 off; No. 1 boards, 
D4S, $17.50; matched, $18.50; No. 2, D&S, 
$16.50; matched, $18; No. 3, 10- and 12-inch, 
D4S, $14.50; 8-inch, D4S, $14; matched, $15.50. 


The above prices are delivered on Boston 
dock. The freight rate by water looks firm 
at $10. 


Hemlock—There has been so little business 
in eastern and northern hemlock that whole- 
salers are doubtful about prices. Clipped 
boards are offered at $21; random at $20, but 
less might be acceptable. Mill shipment 
orders for western hemlock are still few, 
but there has been a rather better demand 
for transits. Western hemlock weakened 
during April, some sellers conceding $1 on 
mill shipment orders, and pool prices for 
transits dropping $1.25. 


Eastern Spruce—Retail yards have few 
calls for frames. Prices for random lengths 
are unsatisfactory and buyers are timid. 
Most log drives are now in the mill booms, 
and production is increasing. Boards are 
moving very slowly in competition with 
cheap western stock. Lath holds firm despite 


quiet demand, as production is very light. 
Quotations: Dimension, 8- to 20-foot, 2x3-, 
2x4-, 2x6-, 3x4-, 4x4-inch, $23@25; 2x8-, 
4x8-inch, $26@28; 2x10-inch, $32@34; 2x12- 
inch, $34@35; 4x6-, 6x6-inch, $24@26; 6x8-, 
8x8-inch, $30@31; random lengths, 2x3-, 


2x4-inch, $19.50@20; 2x6-, 2x7-inch, $20; 2x8- 


inch, $23@24; 2x10-inch, $30@32; covering 
boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, DIS, 


$21@22; matched, random lengths, 1x6-, 1x7- 
inch, $23@24; furring, 1x2-inch, $19.50@20; 
lath, 1%4-inch, $3.75@4; 15¢-inch, $4.75. 


Western Pines—Western pines are moving 
very slowly. Buyers are cautious. There 
is a distinct tendency to look for bargains. 
In Ponderosa, selling pressure is intense, and 
prices are irregular. Demand for Idaho is 
quiet, but it is steadier. Wholesalers are 
generally quoting as follows: D select, 1x4- 
inch, $46.50; 1x6-inch, $47.50; 1x8-inch, $48.50; 
1x10-inch, $55.50; 1x12-inch, $91.50; No. 2, 
1x4-, 1x6-inch, $42.50; 1x8-, 1x10-inch, $41.50; 
1x12-inch, $51.50. 


Cypress — Demand continues slow. Retail 
dealers are doing very little buying. Indus- 
trial trade, considerably below expectations, 
is about fair. There have been several sub- 
stantial requisitions for tank stock and 
greenhouse material. 


Clapboards—Business is very slow, and the 
few orders are for small quantities. Deal- 
ers are keeping their yard stocks down. 
Prices can hardly be described as firm, but 
have shown little change of late. Offerings 
of eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards are so light that there is little con- 
ceding. Clapboards from the West Coast are 
more or less urgently offered, and some lots, 
particularly of red cedars, can be had pretty 
cheaply. 


Boxboards — Production of box lumber has 
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Your Profits with 
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CLOSET 
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*90% or more red 
heartwood 


*100% Oil Content 


*Thoroughly moth 
repelling 

*A big repeat line 

*Send today for Free 
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Largest manufacturers of Aromatic 
Red Cedar Lumber in the world 
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been radically curtailed, especially by larger 
operators, but consumption is still so far 
below normal that offerings are too ample 
to permit any strengthening of quotations. 
White pine boxboards are offered around $18 
@20 for round edge inch, and $22@24 for 


square edge. , 


New York's Suburbs Scene 
of Earliest Come-back? 


New York, April 26.—Some slight improve- 
ment in feeling can be found among the retailers 
here, but the mill representatives, wholesalers 
and commission men see no change in the mar- 
ket. Volume has decreased slightly in most 
lines, prices are lower. There is little inquiry 
from yards, railroads or industrials, but car- 
penters and contractors are buying a little more 
lumber in the suburbs. Volume of lumber 
ordered from the mills should increase in a few 
weeks. 

There is more tendency on the part of mill 
representatives to fight back than has been 
noticed before. This is most true in the 
fields where lumber is brought from the West 
by rail. West Coast waterborne lumber 
prices are still weak, though decreasingly 
so, and other species range themselves be- 
tween these two extremes in firmness. 


Metropolitan Yard Stocks Declining 


One manufacturer's representative, return- 
ing yesterday from a business trip through- 
out the East, made the observation that 
sixty days ago he would have said that the 
New England territory would be the first to 
recover; now he thinks that the metropolitan 
suburbs—Long Island, New Jersey and West- 
chester—will be the first to start buying 
lumber. He bases this opinion on the rapid- 
ity with which the retail yards are using up 
their stock. This view is more or less cor- 
roborated by the reports of the various real 
estate boards, which say that housing in the 
suburbs is becoming scarce, and that more 
homes will have to be built soon. Of course, 
what is holding up building now is the lack 
of credit. 


Proposes Big Loan for Slum Rebuilding 


The American Construction Council is pro- 
posing a $500,000,000 issue of investment 
securities to the public, the money to be used 
to convert slums and provide decent housing 
for the lower classes. Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is honorary president. “If the 
American public can make cash contribu- 
tions for charity of $1,500,000,000, as it 
has so nobly and cheerfully done, accord- 
ing to reports for 1931 contributions alone, 
certainly it could dig into its pockets for 
$500,000,000, or one-third of that spent on 
charity, as a permanent investment on a 
conservative income basis to supply jobs for 
the unemployed and healthful and comfort- 
able housing within the reach of the masses 
in our big cities,” Dwight L. Hoopingarner, 
executive head of the council said. “This 
step would not be in conflict with charitable 
purposes, but is to provide permanent relief 
from the bread-lines and bed-lines of the un- 
employed millions of American workmen and 
their families, and the billions of non-pro- 
ductive capital at the present time. What 
we need most today is relief from relief, so 
that labor can return to work and the chari- 
table organizations can return to their nor- 
mal tasks.” 


Two Address the Nylta Club 


Recent activities of the Nylta Club have 
included speeches by William Tappan and 
Frank Homan on credit and accounting; and 
by Leslie S. Baker, on the meaning of the 
regional plan to the lumber industry in the 
metropolitan area. The members have been 
invited to a joint meeting on April 29 with 
some of the New Jersey lumbermen, at the 
Y. M. C. A. in Jersey City. 


Douglas Fir is selling at $16.50@17.50 off 
page 10%, Atlantic differentials, with small 
volume, and practically no inquiry. The in- 
tercoastal boat rate for June has been set at 
$10. Fir orders are mostly from yards, which 
are buying cautiously, and not for stock. 
Usually a yard will not order a carload until 
it has orders for at least half a carload on 
the books. Transit lumber is not being 
offered freely, but prices of $2@3 under the 
market are occasionally quoted to make up 
a parcel. 
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Western Pines are not receiving any more 
inquiry, but the inquiries circulated are a 
little liver. In the last few days, SeVerg] 
carload orders have been booked. Mixeg 
cars are wanted, and not always available 
because lines at the mills are broken, D 
selects are holding pretty firm, but legs 
scarce items are selling well off the list 
Some wholesale prices: C selects 1x4-ine, 
$45; 1x6-inch, $50; No. 2 common 1x8-, 1x39! 
inch, $34; No. 3 common, 1x8-, 1x10-inch 
$28.50. 


Southern Pine buying has fallen off. The 
railroads are again out of the market, ang 
yard orders are scarce. Some action from the 
railroads is expected, as they are shutting 
down their shops, or running them with 
skeleton forces, contrary to their agreement 
with the brotherhoods, and the latter are ex. 
pected to take action. Short selling of long. 
leaf is common; there is absolutely no price 
level except what the buyer can be talked 
into paying. No shortleaf demand is digs. 
cernible, because of Douglas fir low-price 
competition. 


Hardwoods are selling lower to a more 
limited market. Some oak and maple, and 
a little gum, have been taken up by Cabinet 
makers. There is little other activity. Prices 
are weak and uncertain. Oak flooring declined 
about $1 to $50@54 for No. 1 plain white, 
}}x2%4-inch. 





Forest Taxation Inquiry Pub- 
lishes Progress Report 


A progress report of the Forest Taxation 
Inquiry, No. 17, has just been issued by the 
Forest Service. The general aim of the survey 
is “to determine the extent to which taxation 
is an obstacle to private participation in for- 
estry.” This particular report concerns itself 
with North Carolina as a whole, and with three 
counties in the State in greater detail. The State's 
total woodland area in and outside of farms is 
21,540,083 acres, or 69.1 percent of total State 
area, all land in farms not classed as crop or 
open pasture land being assumed to be actual 
or potential woodland. Of the woodland area, 
10,306,450 acres is owned in conjunction with 
farms, this being 55.4 percent of the farm area. 
The residual figure, 11,233,633 acres (not includ- 
ing treeless barrens, city areas and roads) rep 
resents 89.2 percent of the non-farm area. The 
State has a total timber stand of thirteen and 
a third billion board feet, 47 percent of it pine, 
15 percent oak, 10 percent chestnut, 8 percent 
gum, the remainder being of miscellaneous 
other species. 

Progress report No. 17 contains 132 pages 
and in addition there are 108 tables and graphs, 
so that no adequate summary of its findings can 
be given. It analyzes State and county exper- 
ditures and sources of revenue. It finds that in 
one of the three counties studied, forest prop- 
erty is treated more favorably; in another, less 
favorably; and in the third, about the same as 
farm property. A tendency to over-assess low 
value in comparison with high-value property 
(known as regression) is evident throughout, 
and in a greater degree in classifications per 
acre values. 

In two townships of Macon County, the tax 
on waste land was higher per acre than the 
tax on woodland, “indicating that the assessors 
made no careful distinction,” but in this county 
as a whole the average tax on waste land was 
13 cents, and that on woodland, 24.6 cents, while 
the comparative tax on pasture land was 3? 
cents, and that on cleared land, 79 cents. In 
this case, as all others included in the report, 
generalizations have been difficult, for of the 
total area of Macon County forest land, the 
United States Government owns 41 percent. 





FREIGHT TRAFFIC handled by the Class | 
railroads in February amounted to 21,731,991,- 
000 net ton miles, according to the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. Compared with February, 
1931, this was a reduction of 19.8 percent, and 
of 36.7 percent under February, 1930. In the 


Eastern district, there was a reduction of 18.8 
percent; in the Southern, 22.4 percent; and in 
the Western, of 20.3 percent. 
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Despite the growing use of machinery in logging high powered steam or electric machinery must be 
camps, loggers North, South, East and West have used. But, where the slopes are gentle and the ground 
continued to use horses. is smooth, logs are slung between high wheels, or 
arches supported by wheels, and hauled either with 
teams or Caterpillars. In this way they are delivered 
either to railroads or truck roads for transportation 
to the sawmills. 


, 
Ltt 
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On the Pacific Coast, where climatic and topo- 
graphic conditions are entirely different, logging is 
done in late spring, summer, and early fall, and after 
what snow and ice there is has disappeared. 


Madera Sugar Pine is a water cured, air dried, 
genuine white pine, and is the only satisfactory sub- 
Where the mountain sides are steep and rough, _ stitute there is for the old Eastern cork pine. 
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On the Pacific 
Coast, where cli- 
matic conditions 
are mild, logging 
is done in summer; 
and, where ground 
slopes are gentle 
logs are slung be- 
tween high wheels 
or arches supported 
by wheels and 
handled by teams 
or Caterpillars 
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BRAND 


FLOORING 


Red and White Oak 
Maple 
Birch 
Beech 


TRIM AND FINISH 


Chestnut 
Ash 
Birch 
Poplar 
Oak 


MOULDINGS 


Oak 
Chestnut 
Poplar 
Birch 
Basswood 


STEPPING and RISERS 


Oak 
Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 


ke 
What Do 


You Need? 


Look over the big variety 
of items we offer. We can 
ship any mixture of these 
items you like and you will 
find it to your advantage to 
buy them from us all in one 
ar. 

















Meadow River stock is 
from soft-textured West 
Virginia timber — the 
“Cream of the Appala- 
chians.” And quality con- 
sidered, Meadow River 
products are low priced. 


It will be a pleasure for us to 
quote you on mixed cars or 
L.C.L. Let us have your in- 
quiries. 


THE MEADOW RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 
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Miles of Smiles 


Some poet wrote a merry rime 

("Twas in a more prolific time 

When profits grew on every tree, 

And lumber trees especially), 

But, anyway, this rime of old 

In merry measures gaily told 

Of miles and miles and miles and miles 

Of smiles and smiles and smiles and smiles. 


But now the millman doesn’t grin, 
Considering the fix he’s in, 

Not like the happy days of yore 

The poet mentioned heretofore. 

For, things have altered at the mill: 
The miles and miles are spreading still, 
But now, instead of miles of smiles, 

It’s miles and miles of aisles and piles. 


And yet perhaps the poet’s right: 

If folks were only looking bright 
Their business would look brighter, too. 
I tell you what we’d better do — 
Smile at the dealers and the rest, 

Yes, advertise, and smile our best, 

And maybe we can move the miles 
And miles and miles of piles and piles. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Not all farms are irrigated but most of them 
are dammed. 

The President wants us to buy our car early. 
We did years and years ago. 


As they turn into the stretch that hoss looks 
more and more like Roosevelt. 


A government is the only concern, when busi- 
ness falls off, that raises the price. 


A bank receiver as we understand it, is the 
fellow who receives whatever is left. 


There wouldn’t be so many boards in Wash- 
ington if they would sort out the culls. 


Smedley Butler says he prays before he 
speaks. Probably so does the audience. 


We have a suspicion that the Lindbergh baby 
will never be found on the front page. 

Two cities have been discovered in Arabia 
buried in sand. Some of ours you can’t see for 
bonds. 

As far as the stout ladies are concerned, an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of re- 
ducing. 

Cal Coolidge was a man of few words until 
somebody started paying him a dollar apiece 
for them. 


As for us, the way we balance our budget is 
simply to go without the things we don’t need 
or can’t afford. 

General Ma reveals Japan’s secrets in Man- 
churia. They never should have told Ma in 
the first place. 

The man who has the most to say about who 
shall be the candidate is the candidate who has 
the least to say. 

Al Smith is against arraying the poor against 
the rich. For one thing, where are you going 
to find any rich? 

We used to lose our collar buttons under 
the bureaus, but now the American taxpayer 
is losing his shirt. 

School children are to have a “Be Kind to 
Animals Week” April 17-23. Then why not 
a week for parents? 

Another man has been sentenced to the prison 
farm at Chester, Ill. Many a farmer thinks 
that is pretty severe. 

Congress has appropriated $1,450,000 for the 
extermination of the grasshopper. And, inci- 
dentally, of the taxpayer. 


Paraguay and Bolivia are threatening to haye 
a war over a border. Many a man and wife 
have had the same thing. 


Al Smith says a presidential candidate can’t 
win on bunk. In other words, it’s a white 
house, not a bunkhouse. 


Here is a fine chance for the Department 
of Agriculture to show if it really does know 
anything about pruning. 

As far as the Lindberghs and the front page 
are concerned it seems to be visited unto the 
third and fourth generations. 


if we had an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or a Department of the Interior we would 
try to get along without them. 


Mussolini praised Goethe in four languages, 
Lots of times we have wished we could do the 
other thing in the same number. 


“Three congressmen lose seats in House.” 
But, compared to the taxpayer, they are lucky 
to have kept the rest of their pants. 


We are not worrying whether Andy Mellon 
will wear knee pants in England, but whether 
we will have pants over here to wear at all. 


Probably a Japanese communique reads 
something like this “The marines have 
landed, and the situation has them in hand.” 


A lot of taxpayers thought the city was a 
nice old grandma who would do anything for 
them. Now they find that all the while it was 
the wolf. 

The Chicago Board of Education is going 
to have a “model school” at the World’s Fair 
in 1933. Well, it will be nice for Chicago to 
have one somewhere. 


Here’s a fellow who robbed twelve banks 
and spent the money on women. What he 
should have done was to have robbed twelve 
women and helped the banks. 


Congress may enact the bonus bill for poli- 
tical purposes because it knows that the Presi- 
dent will veto it anyway. When better bucks 
are passed Congress will pass them. 

Two present members of Congress were for- 
merly inmates of insane asylums. If Congress 
keeps up its taxation antics, a Congressman 
will soon be the only man outside one. 


The real question now isn’t whether you 
have a little fairy in your home but whether 
you have a_ I-know-more-than-the-ways-and- 
means-committee congressman in your district. 


The Best Investment 


Yes, we’re still living in the same old place— 
No, not the same, and old is not the word. 
When things were high not very much oc- 

curred, 

But, now they’re low, it’s quite another case. 
We figured now was just a dandy chance 
To get the things we’ve wanted quite a spell ; 

And so we've fixed the roof, and built an ell. 
And done it now, before the costs advance. 


We had a little money, just a bit, 
Made in the past, or saved in wiser days, 
But things have altered in so many ways 
We wondered what was best to do with it, 
How to invest it so the interest 
Was safe and sound, the principal secure— 
And we've decided nothing is as sure 
As is a home, with money to invest. 


A dollar now will buy a whole lot more 
Of value than it would awhile ago, 
And we've decided, in a year or so, 
That we'll be happy that we spent it for 
Improvements on the place—a stronger wall, 
A tighter roof, a porch, another room— 
For we will find, when done the days of gloom, 
Our money was invested best of all. 
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California Pine Interests Confer 


SaN Francisco, Catir., April 23.—About 
forty representatives of the pine interests of 
southern Oregon and California, both principals 
and sales managers, were in attendance at a 
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have special meeting held April 8 and 9 at the Pal- 
wife ace Hotel here. R. F. Pray, general sales man- 
ager of the Red River Lumber _Co., was chair- . 
can't man of the meeting, with W. E. Lamb officiat- You, Mr. Lumber Dealer, are the ultimate source of 
white ing as secretary. There was considerable dis- lv f lh buildi > : 
cussion on various problems and a survey showed suppty tora ome building materials. Now is the 
‘tm that, considering the quantity of box lumber : F 
we on hand, the amount sold and the probable pro- time to prepare . . to gradually broaden your lines 
duction between now and July 1, there will ... to fix up your show rooms and include Built-In 
4 probably be a normal demand, with some short- : : 
Page age in supply and a consequent stiffening in Kitchen Equipment. 
O the ©. : 3 : 
price. It also developed that there was a short- 
; age in shop lumber, especially as the lower 
mmis- grades of shop might be required for box shook 
would reduction. D selects in all thicknesses were 
said to be practically off the market, and it 
ages, was the consensus that if new lists were to be 
lo the issued in the near future, they would show an 
advance on the items that were short. 
— It was the thought of the meeting that much 
use, = ; a 
lucky good can be accomplished for the mills if simi- 
. lar affairs are held shortly after the first of 
each month, at which time stocks, demand and 
Tellon other interesting information can be discussed. 
a — 
l 1. . 
ae Frames to Be Shipped Com- 
have pletely Fitted 
7 La Crosse, Wis., April 25.—Effective April 
Nas a 20, announcement has been sent to dealers and 
s for contractors by the Segelke & Kohlhaus Co., 
t was manufacturer of millwork and “Weather-Tite” 
; frames, here, that “all double hung windows 
going ordered in combination with S & K Weather- 


Fair Tite frames will be shipped completely fitted at 






































go to the factory, even to the proper beveling of the 
bottom rails. This means that no fitting or ad- 
banks ditional carpenter labor is needed on the win- 
at he dows, with the exception of attaching weights, 
welve cords and hardware.” The Segelke & Kohlhaus 
Co. further states that there will be no increase 
; » price of the windows over those now in S EC IAL ee R 
“s* p O OL A 
resi. effect. 
bucks . We are anxious to establish agencies with leading lumber 
(Continued from Page 39) ‘ : 
for dealers. We do not ask you to put in an expensive stock. 
» IOr- — . . . . 
All you need is a display—one typical setu ictured 
gress West Coast Review y play yP p—as picture 
smen above. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] ial s P . . 
aa SEATTLE, Wasu., April 27.—The 216 West For a limited time only, as a special introductory 
ether Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving offer, we will stand part of the cost of your display. 
yor production, shipments and orders during the Thisi aliad enemas tn anual pfienel 
trict two weeks ended April 23 reported: sh Ss ie ae pportunity to develop a new Dusiness 
spoduction 119,772,000 ‘ alias ‘ ‘ wit no ris Ww atever. 
Shipment 127,352,000 .383% over production e _— ° 
Orders 120°715°000 0.79% over production If interested, write today for complete details. 
= A group of 321 mills whose production re- H. M. C. SALES CORPORATION 
TTS y Jon . 
d. ig ne Eve Cone, New Castle, Indiana 
1 OCc- oi ve ‘ ' S 
Average weekly operating capacity 285,909,000 Division of The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
case. ae weekly cut for 16 ere 072.000 SALESMEN WANTED: We have an interesting proposition for a few salesmen who 
ce 1932 : : ‘ ‘ bia feats ata : : : ; ce : ; : ; ; ‘ 67,053,000 { have an established trade among retail lumber dealers. J 
ll; Average cut for two weeks ended 
11. I bce a sc ecikntcwsents 70,261,000 
ee. A group of 216 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended April 23 was 119,772,000 } nae 
feet, reported distribution as follows: How wWovuLp you LIKE to have some of the you would. The next best thing is to buy from 
S, Unfilled country’s best and most successful lumber re- the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN one or two of the 
’ Shipments Orders Orders tailing experts as “silent partners” in your firm, books carefully written by some of those ex- 
t, Bail x wi ect 51,642,000 49,649,000 65,587,000 giving you their advice on merchandising and _ perts; then you can refer to them whenever you 
lomestic : ry , j ? 
tareo  .. 44.385.000 39,859,000 83,279,000 credit matters, and buying and yarding? Sure need to. 
Export ... 18,477,000 18,357,000 43,834,000 
Local ..... 12,849,000 12,849,000  .cecccces | . + U fill d O d S k 
127,353,000 120,714,000 192,700,000 Re ation ° ntTiie raers to toc Ss 
A group of 201 identical mills, whose re- WasuinctTon, D. C., April 25.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 
ports of production, shipments and orders are stock footage April 16, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 
complete for 1931 and 1932 to date, reported Orders of 
as fellows: No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
wal! —Association— | Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
‘ Average of two Southern Pine Association. .........ccccssscccce - 104 609,585,000 60,417,000 10 
weeks ended Averageforl6 weeks West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... . 2 1,183,727,000 164,693,000 14 
90m, April 23, 1932 1932 1931 Western Pine Association (Inland Empire anc 
Production 58,871,000 55,743,000 98,674,000 ee SS rrr reer rere ee eee 123 1,622,204,000 169,526,000 10 
Shipments 62,882,000 64,024,000 103,103,000 Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 216,317,000 15,033,000 7 
Orders 59,599,000 61,053,000 107,674,000 Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute...........6.+- 154 779,904,000 85,421,000 11 
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WILLY 
Yellow Pine 


the same virgin Long 

Leaf Yellow Pine that has 
been preferred for generations. 
Our immense timber holdings 
insure a long time supply of 
strong, durable lumber and struc- 
tural material. Specify Long 

Leaf on all Future orders. 


It’s the FIBER that 
Counts 
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~WIER LONG LEAF LUMBERCO, 


HOVSTON,TEXAS. 
MILL S:WIERGATE. TEXAS 

















Y ELLOW PINE 


Timbers 
Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
"Ask the Wholesaler" 


The Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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GOLDSBORO 


N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service,” by rail 
and water, will keep you 
supplied with all items in 
YARD STOCK 
SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 








Washington, D. C. 
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Home Building Is Citizen Building, 
Say Texans 


(Continued from Page 45) 


opportunities that are common to the dealers 
everywhere, and declared that “organization 
and work, then more work are needed to solve 
these problems.” He detailed some of the items 
making up the tremendous tax load being borne 
by the people, and showed the necessity for 
organized effort for elimination of waste in 
government. As to actual wealth and re- 
sources and opportunities, he said, “We have 
everything we ever had, except courage and 
confidence and a determination to accept our 
responsibilities.” Lack of confidence, he thought, 
has lost the dealers a lot of money. He 
stressed the necessity of a knowledge of the 
products sold, and said sales are the all impor- 
tant end of the business. He discussed unit 
selling and financing, and in connection with 
the accepted distribution policy urged dealers 
to show their appreciation of, and patronize, 
the manufacturers who are co-operating with 
them. On price stabilization he said, “When 
the manufacturers stabilize their prices, the 
dealers will find selling easier.’ He thought 
they should talk of the 80 percent. of people 
who are employed, rather than of the 20 per- 
cent unemployed, and “try to get our share of 
the income of those who are employed.” Mr. 
Hager has addressed more than a score of 
conventions within the last year, and has trav- 
eled many thousands of miles spreading the 
gospel of better merchandising and more com- 
plete co-operation between manufacturer and 
dealer. 


Mill and Retailer Must Co-operate Closely 


“Co-operation in the Industry” was the sub- 
ject assigned to C. C. Sheppard, president 
Southern Pine Association, but in addressing 
the final session he said that, after sitting 
through the previous sessions and hearing so 
many constructive talks, he had decided to 
throw away his prepared speech and talk to 
the dealers informally. He said he had at- 
tended meetings of seventeen associations, and 
in every case he found the president and sec- 
retary with their shoulders to the wheel ear- 
nestly striving to better the condition of the 
retailers whom they represented. 

He referred to the President’s Home Own- 
ing Conference held in Washington last De- 
cember, where was found a definite plan to 
swing the home building sentiment of the coun- 
try around to the fabricated house of steel, 
produced in factories in quantities, quickly 
completed and sold at a low price on easy 
terms. Through the efforts of the lumber or- 
ganizations represented, this movement was 
halted and a fair break secured for lumber. 
In this connection he said that the lumber in- 
dustry must be prepared to meet the demand 
for fabricated houses, and there must be close 
co-operation between producer and distributor. 

He then told of the situation in the southern 
pine industry. Association mills reduced stocks 
141 million feet in 1931, while stocks held by 
the small mills are much below normal. How- 
ever, there are still excess stocks at the mills, 
this being a problem of the large mills. They 
face the difficulties of reduced operations at ex- 
cessive production costs, but find it necessary 
to run the plants at least enough to give their 
employees some means of livelihood. He 
thought there would be no chance for the man- 
ufacturers to improve their situation until ma- 
terial began to move out of the retail yards. 


Urges Muncie-Plan Community Surveys 


To start this movement, he urged dealers to 
give earnest consideration to the development 
of a national program of unemployment relief 
based on the Muncie (Ind.) plan. This con- 
templates a movement in each community, or 
at least in the more important towns and cities, 


sponsored by chambers of commerce or similar 
organizations, to make systematic surveys and 
induce people who are able to do so to fe. 
model, repair or build. This will provide em. 
ployment, increase the buying power of labor 
start materials to moving out of the lumber 
and building material yards, necessitate a re. 
stocking of these yards, enable the miils to op- 
crate, give employment to their idle men, effect 
a more stable market condition, and _ benefit 
the entire industry and the country. 


Decries Higher Taxes on Texas Industry 


Having made tax relief a principal theme of 
the entire conventicn program, it was natural 
and proper that the final address should be 
on the subject “Does Texas Need More 
Taxes?” This was sanely and sensibly dis- 
cussed in an able paper by Ray Leeman, gen. 
eral manager South Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, Corpus Christi. He decried the effort 
being made to repeal the ad valorem tax and 
substitute for it a direct tax on business and 
industry. He showed that the ad valorem tax 
on the average farm is, not more than four 
cents an acre, and that if industrial development 
was encouraged, rather than hampered by high 
taxes, the farmer would find a large and more 
profitable market for his products. He said: 

If Texas is determined to be an industria] 
State, then Texas people will nave to cul- 
tivate the friendship of industrial interests, 
This friendship can not be obtained if the 
tendency continues to adopt a tax program 
that will build a high wall around Texas 
and warn investors to keep out. 

While chambers of commerce are bending 
every effort to secure new industries for Texas, 
their efforts are hampered because of this in- 
creasing tendency to lay a heavy tax burden 
upon industry. He further said: 

Economy in government is the answer to 
the tendency of taxing authorities to place 
more and heavier burdens on production and 
enterprise. A program of efficiency in ad- 
ministration of State affairs, such as we 
demand in our private business, will elimi- 
nate the temptation for more appropriations 
and for special tax levies to support them. 

To solve the tax muddle he thought there 
should be provided a non-partisan tax com- 
mittee and “an exhaustive State survey, with 
a view to equalizing the tax burden and sub- 
jecting all property of every character to its 
proper proportion,” and that “no new tax laws 
should be passed until the facts are fully de- 
termined.” 


Resolutions of the Convention 

Report of resolutions committee was made 
by J. R. Woodson, of Caldwell, chairman, the 
other members being John FE. Hill, Amarillo, 
and Jake Reichenstein, Dallas. 

Imports of foreign lumber were the subject 
of one resolution, which follows in full, the 
association having in mind especially the men- 
ace of Russian competition: 

WHEREAS, There is at this time heing imported 
into this country vast quantities of foreign 


produced lumber, further demoralizing prices 
of our domestic producers; and 

WHEREAS, This condition is deplorable and dis- 
astrous to the bringing back to a normal 
condition our industry as a whole; be it 

Resolved, That this association communicate 
with our senators and representatives, and 
let them know that we crave relief for our 
brethren, the domestic lumber manufactur- 
ers, and recommend that this condition be 
relieved with an adequate tariff on _ this 
commodity. 


The Uniform Motor Vehicle Operators and 
Chauffeurs License Act, introduced in the 
Texas House, was endorsed. A Southern Pine 


Association resolution which was read before 
the convention and recommended by the reso- 
lutions committee for notice to members, asked 
retailers to consider the necessity for main- 
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taining railroad service, and the increasing cost ’ 
to mills of delivering small shipments by truck. 
Support to the Texas Centennial Celebration, 
} 1936, was pledged, because by awakening an 
‘nterest in Texas history and progress, it 
would result in advancement of State interests. 
Thanks were offered the speakers, Fort Worth 
hosts, and all those who had helped in making 
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smilar the forty-sixth convention, despite economic dis- 

“i - tress, one of the most successful in association 

€ em. history. Grateful appreciation was expressed 

labor for the services of association officers. The 

umber president was requested to create a permanent ; 

a te committee on memoirs which would fittingly | M P O 4 T A N T 
to op. record the passing of members. 


effect Report of nominating committee was made 
cnet [ty Chairman "T. W. Grifith, of Dallas, “and NNOUNCEMENT 
oficers and directors were elected as named 


in the telegraphic report of April 16 issue of 


; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, t Oo t h e L um 5 er T fa d A 


me of President Calls for Remodeling Campaigns 


atural The new president, H. W. Galbraith, Ama- 
ild be 


Mc rillo, was escorted to the platform and intro- 

More if : 4] “asf - 

ie duced. In assuming the gavel, Mr. Galbraith 
S- 


/ tr: expressed deep appreciation of the honor, and s 
ea paid a high tribute to the work of Secretary n an fter t Is ate ]@ 


effort R. G. Hyett, who continues in that capacity. 
x and Mr. Galbraith said: “Let’s get busy on tax- 
Pe] ec". ||| COMPO-BOARD COMPANY 
= - bond issues and unnecessary taxes.” He also 
foe urged every dealer to promote in his com- 
pment munity remodeling, repairing and_ painting. 
; high “Every paint job is an advertisement for the 
home. If we put on programs to rehabilitate ° ° ° 

mo : . . 

said. homes, in less than six months stocks will be resumes the former policy, in effect until a year ago, 
yernr moving out of the yards and business will be . . . H 
ee ae ee ee ae of dealing with the trade direct from the factory in- 
> cul on the up grade” was his final message, fol- 
Foe lowing ic is notably successf onven- . . 
Lae stead of through a separate sales organization. 
gram — ‘ 
Texas Corpus Christi Gets Next Convention 

i The contest for the next meeting place was 
ending 


2 
oe between Corpus Christi and Houston. The in- A Opp t nity 
Texas, vitation of the former was presented by L. D. n ortu 
a = Garrison, L. D. Garrison Lumber Co., who 


purden also is president of his local Chamber of 
Commerce, while Tom C. Spencer, Spencer- . ul 
re Sauer Lumber Co., presented the invitation for The potential market for Compo-Board. se the board 
e : 
: Houston “where seventeen railroads meet the “ . . . 
n and > oon . 
n — sea.” The committee named to make the selec- of a thousand uses ...1IS as big or bigger today than 
is we tion, of which Robert Lander, El Paso, was . . 
elimi- chairman, recommended Corpus Christi and it ever was. Sales are made by going after them. 
ations that place was selected, Houston dealers join- . . “4 “ 
. , ; J r u 
aan seg ager Negro Bete nso Cash in on the business that can be “drummed up 
there \ new note in convention entertainment was . u . 
. r territor 
com- sounded by the Fort Worth committees, and m yo . Ye 
with received the hearty and enthusiastic approval 
1 sub- of every lumberman and lumber lady present. 
to its \ clean, high class vaudeville entertainment, 


© laws buffet dinner, dancing, auto drive and bridge 
ly de- luncheon for the ladies, were the main fea- The H - 
tures, with tickets provided to ‘ - . 


theaters and 


golf courses for visitors who sought those forms 
of amusement. 4400 Lyndale Avenue North 
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n, the Lumber Producers Make More Exhibits | | | | | | | | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | | | | | | | | 
arillo, Every exhibit space in the spacious lobby * 
: adjoining the convention hall was occupied, and 
ubject | habl age es ; 
| de there probably was a greater percenté age ot 
pao lumber and lumber products exhibited than at 
en- ; : ; 
the average convention of retail lumber and ° e 
- building material dealers. Notable among these T h ese M en Cc ontro l t h e P 1°) li cies o f the 
pores were the exhibits of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
reign ° . 7 ’ 
orioes Co., Shreveport, La.; Caddo River Lumber Co., NEW LUMBERMEN g BLUE BOOK 
Kansas City; Southern Pine Association, New 
id dis- Orleans; Frost Lumber Industries, Shreve- G. W. Dulany, Jr., Director, Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co. 
ormal port, La.; Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corpora- J. W. Watzek, Jr., Crossett-Watzek-Gates. 
it tic ’ eanenn Cay: Euithe Seok & Dh Co Chas. M. Hines—First Vice-President, Edw. Hines Lumber Co. 
nicate ion, Kansas Uily, riuttig oasn ¢ OF ‘ J. H. Eddy, Manager, Kaul Lumber Co. 
, and St. Louis, Mo.; Wm. Cameron & Co., Waco, Wilson Compton, Secretary, National Lumber Mfrs. Association. 
r our Tex. H. G. Uhl, Ass’t Secretary, National Lumber Mfrs. Association. 
uctur- J. W. Campbell, Chairman of Board, Credit Clearing House. 
mn be ; ; : R. C. Graham, President, Credit Clearing House Adjustment Corp. 
this A LUMBER DEALER, in preparing a booth for a R. E. Zilske, Executive Vice-Pres., Credit Clearing House. 
community exposition the other day, had the . F . ae 
> on forethought to order a whole flock of “A Home It’s the saa ed 8 own ee You'll like it. 
1 the of Your Own” reprints from the AMERICAN rite for special offer. 
| Pine LUMRERMAN, and put them on a table in the Th L b ’ Bl & k I 
vefore center of the booth. You ought to have seen e um ermen Ss ue ‘ote) ‘ RC. 
reso- the women go after those sheets of paper! The e ° ° ° 
asked dealer had his name stamped on the bottom, of 323 South Franklin Street + Chicago, Illinois 
main- course, ——— ies 
en ieee 
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Buy REDWOOD 
Lawn Chairs and 
Benches 


IN LOCAL 
LOTS __ 







LAWN 

BENCH NU 
(SETTEE) | 
Patent No. 84601 


Artistic; light in weight; designed for 
comfort; fitted, bored and furnished 
with brass screws and washers; PUT 


UP IN CARTONS. Furnished natural 


color, varnished, or painted. 


Seidel “Totem” Line Lawn Furniture 
is a good seller for dealers. 


WRITE NOW FOR LITERATURE 


Sen 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








CY PRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, 
and Shingles 
Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











° ID 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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Legislation of the type urged by the rail- 
roads, putting motor trucks and busses un- 


cer Government control, has been enacted 
by the Kentucky State legislature and signed 
by the governor. Lumber manufacturers, 
most of whose trucks will not be affected 
by the new laws and who have been mind- 
ful of the interests of their good customers, 
the railroads, have been supporting the meas- 
ure, but it has had the opposition of many 
retailers, who have been buying lumber to 
be delivered by the truck lines giving “door 
to door” service and who believe this will 
greatly increase their costs. 

The new legislation, which becomes effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1933, prohibits the use, on State 
highways (except in cities and within ten 
miles of cities), of trailers except semi- 
trailers, and the latter may not be more than 
30 feet long. Gross weight, of truck and 
load, must not exceed 18,000 pounds; 8 feet 
is the maximum width; and 11% feet is 
the maximum height. The State tax com- 
mission has full regulatory power in issuing 
permits for bus and truck lines. Included 
in the measure, also, is a truck mileage tax 
on the basis of half a cent per mile for 
trucks weighing 5,500 pounds unloaded, with 
another half-cent for each additional ton, or 
part of a ton, capacity. The tax commission 
will establish the forms to be used in re- 
porting mileage, and appliances to be placed 
on trucks to establish the number of miles 
for which tax must be paid. About $700,000 
a year revenue is expected from the tax. 


How the Motor Truck Helps 

3uilding Material Delivery, Coal Retailing, 
and Contracting are three of the eighteen 
whose methods of using motor 
trucks, and profits derived therefrom, were 
investigated for nearly two years by trained 
operatives employed by the General Motors 
Truck Co., of Pontiac, Mich. <A copy of the 
results of any survey will be sent to any 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reader who asks for it. 
Hundreds of copies of complete sets of the 
reports have been requested by leading 
American colleges and universities, and the 
company has sent them. The surveys have 
brought forth much favorable comment from 
prominent educators. 

How thoroughgoing a motor truck test or 
survey can be, and to what lengths the motor 
truck industry will go to acquaint itself with 
the conditions its products will probably be 
called upon to meet, is interesting in this 
connection. And a good example is the re- 
cent transcontinental test of a big General 
Motors truck, loaded with 21 tons of fruit 
products of southern California which were 
kept fresh over the 3,489 miles between Los 
Angeles and New York by means of th.e re- 
frigerated truck body. The long trip was 
not to herald transcontinental truckirg of 
freight, but to advertise California and pro- 
ducts to the eastern seaboard, and to deter- 
mine how the truck would meet the widely 
varying conditions of travel. As a General 
Motors comment, made after analysis of the 
reports, says: 

“The transcontinental run, made with a 
General Motors truck, model T-95, six wheeler 
and six-wheel trailer, was strictly a scientific 
test to determine the variable conditions to 
which motor truck equipment is subjected in 
the different sections of the country. For 
the compilation of data on the performance 
of the truck under these varying conditions, 
an elaborate set of test instruments was 
developed and placed in a special compart- 
ment directly behind the driver’s cab. With 
a test engineer constantly on duty, charts 
were prepared and records kept of the entire 
trip. Sectional profile charts showing eleva- 
tion, distance, and weather temperature en- 
countered, on the entire trip, were used with 
log sheets on which was charted the truck’s 
actual performance. 

“The instruments used in making the tests 
were: A pyrometer with selector switches 





businesses 


to take temperature readings from the water 
leaving the engine, oil in crank case, power 
transmission, 


transmission, compound first 
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and second rear tandem axles, all brakes, aiy 
horn, intake manifold, under hood, carbure. 
tor bowl, gas line entering carburetor, each 
gas tank, weather temperature, and thirteen 
different points of the refrigerated body; q 
special speedometer, calibrated to the utmost 
degree of accuracy; a tachometer; grade 
meter; viscometer; vibracorder; and a gasgso. 
line pressure gauge between the fuel pump 
and carburetor.” 


Making Roads in the Woods 


Because logging problems consist mainly of 
transportation problems loggers and lumber. 
men are particularly concerned with methods 
of building roads in the woods, and so, con. 
tends the Caterpillar Tractor Co., they wil] 
be interested in knowing that this manufac- 
turer has developed a new road machine at 
its factory at Peoria, Ill. The new equip- 
ment, the “Caterpillar Fifty’’ grader designed 
to be used with the Fifty tractor announced 
several months ago, has proved its worth in 
severe tests by the manufacturer and on 
representative jobs; its several important 
features are described in a folder that the 
company will send, on request, to = any 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reader. 

Another piece of auxiliary equipment de- 
signed to be used with the “Caterpillar” igs 
the trailbuilder, a device developed for the 
Forest Service to be used in building motor 
roads, most of which must be cut through 
the roughest of country. The tool is similar 
to a backfiller but is built much stronger; 
the blade is reversible, and equipped with a 
land side at each end. It is rapidly gaining 
a place in the dirt-moving field, particularly 
on side-hill roads, where it has proven it can 
move more dirt at less cost than practically 
any other known method. This tool is creat- 
ing a great deal of interest among contrac- 
tors and public utility companies that are 
building roads, pipe lines and laying cables 
through hilly or mountainous sections. A 
test of two “Master” trailbuilders, on a 
“Caterpillar” Fifty and Thirty-five, and an 
“Tsaacson” trailbuilder, on a Fifty, recently 
was conducted by the Forest Service in the 
building of 4.4 miles of road in the California 





National Forest. The machines worked 174 
hours, first removing the heavy cover of 
oaks, manzanita and dead brush and then 


excavating to the 10-percent grade, excavat- 
ing 7,265 yards of earth. The average mile, 
demanding excavation of 1,651 cubic yards, 
required an average of 16.81 tractor-hours, 
Detailed results of the test are shown in a 
bulletin issued by the Caterpillar company. 





7 . 
Announces New Semi-Trailer 

Pontiac, Micu., April 25.—A semi-trailer of 
3 to 5 tons capacity, as a companion to its 
T-18 truck (114 to 2 tons capacity), and with 
wearing parts interchangeable with those of 
the truck, has been announced by the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co. It is designated as 
model TT-218, and maximum load-carrying 
capacity of its one-piece formed pressed steel 
frame (it is of “fish belly” type with 6-inch 
drop and is 14 feet long) is obtained by 
concentrating 60 percent of the body and 
payload weight on the payload axle. Five 
pressed steel cross-members of integral- 
gusset type provide a wide margin of 
strength, while adequate spring strength 1s 
assured by special springs with eleven 
leaves %-inch thick. 

It is fitted with vacuum-type power brakes, 
and also available is a parking brake which 
automatically operates when the_ support 
wheels (which are operated by a _ crank 
through a new cable and lever device) are 
dropped into position; these support wheels 
are forced to stay in place, once dropped, 
because they swing past the center position, 
and they also are locked by a dog, affording 
double protection from accidental buckling. 

With a fifth-wheel assembly designed to 
reduce coupling shocks and to aid in making 
this equipment proof against rough roads 
and long trips, the trailer is a valuable ad- 
dition to the company’s line. A stake and 
rack body, and a stake express body, are 
available, 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—J. C. Arnold, formerly 
in the retail lumber business in Ensley district, has 


pought an interest in the M. J. Wadsworth Lumber 
Co. 
ARKANSAS 3ald Knob—Collison & Forbes suc- 
ceeded by J. Collison Co. ; 
Clinton—John L. Wrape reported moving plant to 
Fort Smith where barrel staves will be manufac- 
tured. 


Monticello—C. H. Luckey Lumber Co. succeeded 


py Kizer-Luckey Lumber Co 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno _Dolan Co. sold plant to 
H. B. Gamersten, of San Francisco; yard to be con- 
tinued under management of L. J. Green and 
J. R. Shipman. 

Fulton—F. E. 

Montebello—J. K. 
Hubner. 

Oakland 
Linden. 

COLORADO. Denver—O. L. Walker Lumber Co. 
sold local yard to City Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Jupiter—Jupiter Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Cc. B. Haag. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Ross Co. sold local business 
to Crouch Lumber & Supply Co. 

Toccoa—-B. O. Yearwood purchased plant of 
former Bond & Waite Mfg. Co. 

Waynesboro—Neely Lumber & Supply Co. chang- 
ing name to Carswell Lumber & Supply Co. 

ILLINOIS. Low Point—Banta Bros. & Co. 
ceeded by A. L. Banta & Son. 

Macomb—Lumber business of Charles O. Foulke, 
deceased, will be continued by Mrs. Jeanette Foulke 


Laumann sold to Dennes & Haigh. 
Sine Lumber Co, sold to L. C. 


Linden & Kleine succeeded by Carl 


suc- 


suc- 


under the same name. 

Zion—Matthew Smith and Irwin Stockstill, of 
Waukegan, have taken over the yards formerly 
occupied by the Alexander Lumber Co. at 29th St. 


and the Northwestern. 


IOWA. Donnellson—Lowenberg Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Donnellson Lumber Co. 
Sioux City—Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 


sold wholesale 
Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Oakley 
Co. had bought out 
erroneous. 

Oswego—Lambert Lumber Co. sold to Home Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. 

KENTUCKY. Glasgow—Pedigo Burton Lumber 
Co. now owned by Dewey S. Hardin. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Guernsey-Westbrook 
Co. moving local office to Newton Center. 

Boston—Jones Hardwood Co. moving to 18 Dor- 
rance St., Charlestown. 

Boston—Merrill-Pullman Co. 
1165 Massachusetts Ave., 

MISSISSIPPI. Calhoun City—Calhoun City Plan- 
ing Mill Co, succeeded by Pine Dimension Co.; 
hez adquz arters, Columbus. 

Columbus—D. §. Pate Lumber Co. 
locally by Pine Dimension Co., 
yellow pine lumber. 

Estes—J. M. Griffin, former owner of the Marietta 
Lumber Co. announces that he has acquired the 
holdings of the Logan-McClure Lumber Co. at Estes 
and after extensive improvements plans to reopen 
for business; will employ about 150. 

Ethel—Ethel Planing Mill Co, succeeded by Pine 
Dimension Co., of Columbus. 

Laurel—Youngerman-Reynolds 

noving to Montgomery, Ala 

Monticello—Monticello P ly wood & Box Co. sold to 
Monticello Veneer Co. 

Oxford—Oxford Planing Mill Co. 
Pine Dimension Co., of Columbus. 

Sturgis—Sturgis Planing Mill Co. 
Pine Dimension Co., of Columbus. 

Weir—Weir Planing Mill Co. succeeded by Pine 
Dimension Co., of Columbus, 

NEW YORK. Cortland—L., §. 
ceeded by Bush Bros. 

Dansville—Henry D. Rail has repurchased the 
lumber business which he formerly conducted here 
for 17 years from Vogt & McNaughton. 

New York—Wemple Lumber Corporation moving 
to 444 Madison Ave. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Roanoke Rapids—Roanoke 
Rapids Lumber Co., recently formed, has taken 
over the plant and business of the Halifax Builders 
Supply Co. 

OHIO, Columbus—New Steelton Lumber Co. con- 
solidated with South Side Lumber Co. and South 
Side-Steelton Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Price-Few Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Blankenship Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Falls City—W. W. Hostetler has sold 
his sawmill to James Murray who is moving it to a 


lumber department to Thomas Mould 


—Report that Hardman Lumber 
another yard in this place is 


changing address to 
Arlington. 


succeeded 
manufacturer of 


Hardwood Co. 


succeeded by 


succeeded by 


Bush & Sons suc- 


point near McMinnville. 

Winchester Bay—The Siltcoos Spruce Co. plans 
moving its sawmill to Reedsport. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Uniondale—Douglas & Yale 


Lumber Co. sold to E. 
TENNBSSEE. 


S. Potter and Merritt Foster. 
Newport—Pigeon River Lumber 


Co. moving to Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
_ TEXAS, Hidalgo, Lyford, McAllen, Mission, 
Sebastian—Blake Lumber Co. sold yards to Temple 


Lumber Co., of Houston. 

H Davidson & Co, (Inc.) changing 
name of lineyards to Southland Lumber Co. 

San Antonio—Economy Lumber Co. sold to Post 
Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Wytheville—Bailey 
Bluefield, W. Va., has purchased 
Davis Lumber Co, 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—City Retail 
Co. sold to V. H. Street and L. E. Hoffman. 

Colby—Hugh P. Brady has been succeeded in 





Lumber Co., of 
the Gibson & 


Lumber 


BUSINESS CHANGES; INCORPORATIONS, 


business by the John Dower Lumber Co. 

Redmond—Columbia Lumber Co. sold to Cottage 
Lake Lumber Co. 

Yakima—A. W. Mogren has acquired an interest 
in the Yakima Valley Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Arpin, Auburndale, Junction City 
and Pittsville—R. Connor Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., headquarters, Marsh- 
field, Wis. 

Ladysmith—Andersen Yard Co. moving yard to 


West Fritz Ave. and Soo tracks; adding line of 
paints. 
WYOMING. Lingle—Flaten Lumber & Coal Co. 


sold local yard to Lingle Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los 
Yards (Ltd.); capital, 


Angeles—Economy 
$20,000; G. H. 


Lumber 
Walker, etal. 


San Francisco—Trinidad Redwood Lumber Co., 
inc. 

CONNECTICUT. Cheshire—Cheshire Lumber 
Co.; $50,000; F. C. Hugo, Meriden, et al. 


DELAWARE. 
Co; $500,000; to 
products 

FLORIDA. 
$5,000; W. T. 

ILLINOIS. 
tail. 

Chicago—Albert 

Morrison Rich 
and $110,000 

INDIANA. Clark’s Hill 
200 shares, $25 each; O. J. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
incorporated 

MICHIGAN. 
$5,000; Davison 

MISSOURI. 
Co.; $60,000. 

St Louis—Dixie Flooring Co.; 
Vaughn, 411 N. 7th St., interested. 


tedwood 
other forest 


-Vandusen 
timber and 


Wilmington 
deal in 
Lumber 


Sarasota — Robinson 


Robinson. 
Chicago 


es. 3 


Levin Mill Work Co.; re- 
Wesling & Sons; old 
Illinois Mfg. Co 
common. 


concern. 
$40,000 pref. 


-Farmers Lumber Co.; 
Gochenour, et al. 
Boston—Gordon & Gerber, 
Flint—Flint Sash & Door Co.; 
Road and Dort Highway. 


Jefferson City—G. C., Tie 


tamsey 


Everett R. 


NEW — New York—Tomnpkins Woodwork- 
ing Co. (Inc. 
New York <n E. Weeks; 200 shares no 


par; Leonard Port, 1457 
New York—Balfour & 
Balfour. 621 W. 145th St., et al. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Hominy 
Lumber Co.; $100,000; E " 
interested. Offices, 49 E. 
yard in Hominy. 
OHIO. Cincinnati- 
old concern. 
Madison 
concern. 
Painesville—Platt Rust Bldg. 
OREGON. Columbia 
ber Co.; $2,000; Clarence 
Coquille— B & C 
Christensen interested. 
Marshfield—Douglas Fir 
$10,000; L. A. Liljequist. 
Portland—Pacific White 
Delaware laws. 
Portland—Beaver Wood 
capital to $75,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


3roadway, et al. 
Koch; $15,000; Eugene S. 


-Atkinson-Smith 
I Atkinson, Asheville, 
College St., Asheville; 
Hendy 


Lumber Co.; $10,000; 


Madison Lumber Co.; $100,000; old 
& Supply Co., ine. 
City—Columbia City Lum- 
Mitchell, et al. 

Logging Co.;: $2,500; L. A. 


Logging & Booming Co.; 
interested. 
Cedar Co, ine. under 


Products Co. increasing 


Roaring Spring — Planing 


Mill Co.; $10,000; old concern 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Lexington—C. O, Amick 
Lumber Co.; $2,000; C. O. Amick, pres. 

TENNESSEE. Jamestown—Shapero Lumber Co.; 
$10,000; B. D. Shapero. et al. 

TEXAS. Houston—South Houston Lumber Co.; 


$4,000; O. W. Hendon. 4310 Bell St., et al. 
VIRGINIA Clifton Forge—Deaton & Linkin- 

hoker, inc.; $50,000; old concern. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—Jackman Creek Co.; 


$25,000; logging: Robert 
WYOMING. 

Building Co.; 
CANADA. 

Totum 


A. Barkley, et al. 


Laramie—Spiegelberg Lumber & 
$50,000. 

BRITISH 
Shingle Co.; 


COLUMBIA— 
410 Seymour St 


Vancouver— 


Casualties 


Arcadia—Russ lumber 
destroyed by fire with 
office and storage 


FLORIDA 
pied, 
missary, 
surance. 

Jacksonville—F. S&S. 
fire, $150,000; four 


mill. unoccu- 
planing mill, com- 
house: $25,000; no in- 


Buffum Lumber Co. 
drying sheds, planing 


loss by 
mill and 


4.000.000 feet of hardwood and cypress lumber de- 
stroyed; rebuilding at once. 

Slater—Dowling & Camp Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $13,500. 

ILLINOIS. Loda—Percy Krum lumber yard 
destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000. 

KANSAS. Hiattville—I. FE. Morrison lumber 
yard destroyed by fire; loss, $15,000. 

MICHIGAN. Harrisville—Yockey Bros., lumber, 
hardware and sash and door; loss by fire $45,000; 


to rebuild at once. 

Lansing—Federal Lumber Corporation, fire loss, 
$6,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA Marion—Lumber yard of 
R. J. Noyes destroyed “by fire. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Sash and door 


plant of Jas. Turner & Sons destroyed by fire; 
loss, $35,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—Citizens Lum- 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


WHITE RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


For Mixed Cars of 


YARD and SHED STOCK 


Including Bevel Siding, 
Mouldings, Lath, 
Shingles 


ENUMCLAW, WASHINGTON 








Factory Lumber 
Both FIR and SPRUCE 


also Fir Battens, Lattice or Mould- 
ings in straight cars or mixed with 
other items of yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











NORTHWEST SPRUCE CO. 
Stuart Bldg. - Seattle. 


Dependable shippers of fine quality 


SITKA SPRUCE 


(Clears & Factory grades) 





Cc AOTELS FC) 


DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel ond 4 


dining service. 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 


moderate. 


LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 








Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 




















Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A eseful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber xalculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
usetul lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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loss by fire. $80,000; machin- 
ery and trucks destroyed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ridgeland—Ellis & Quar- 
terman Be Co., loss by fire, $250,000; saw- 
mill, planing mill, dry kilns, sash and blind fac- 
tory machinery, destroyed, 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Puget Sound Mfg. 
Co., loss by fire, $50,000; machinery and stock 
destroyed Rebuilding at once. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Virginia Supply 
Co., loss by fire which destroyed planing mill, 

Martins»urg—lInland Service Corporation, loss 
by fire in plant, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN Oconto—Holt Lumber Co.. 
fire in shingle mill, $10,000, 

Prairie de Sa Dresen Bros. Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $4,000; lumber and storage building de- 
stroyed., 


ber Co., planing mill, 


stock 


cooperage 


loss by 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS Imboden—R, B. 
gun manufacture of 


CALIFORNIA, 


Freeman has be- 
barrel staves here. 


Lennox (Suburb of Los Angeles) 


William Giles, former manager of Lennox Lum- 
ver & Supply Co., is opening new concern dealing 
in lumber and building materials at 11140 Haw- 
thorne Blvd 

Los Angeles—The Angelus Hardwood Lumber 
Co., A. E, Hollivelt, pres., opening wholesale hard- 
wood lumber yard at 6700 S. Alameda St, 

Los Angeles—Aliso Street Lumber Dealers have 
opened a retail yard at 740 Aliso St.; Frank B. 
Harris, mgr 

Los Angeles—Phil V. Boyer has taken out a 


permit for erection of office and lumber shed at 
41880 Alhambra Ave 
San F'rancisco—Frank Davis has 


hardwood flooring business at 404 


engaged in 
Balboa St. 


FLORIDA Everglades—S, M. Divans Lumber 
Co., headquarters Ft Lauderdale, opening local 
yard 

GEORGIA Augusta—Smith Lumber Mfg. Co. 
recently began business 


ILLINOIS Springfield—A. B. Vanselow for 16 
years in the wholesale coal business has announced 
opening of a retail lumber yard in connection on 
8. Sixth St Ed. W. Kruger, manager. 


MARYLAND. North Beach tobt. Mead & Bros. 


opening retail lumber and hardware business. 
MISSOURI Kansas City—Mark Miles Lumber 
Co opening wholesale lumber business; 1260 
Dierks Bldg 
NEBRASKA Lincoln—Meek Lumber Co. will 
erect lumber yard and office building at 2441 N. 
Sth St, 


(Continued on Page 69) 


Co PORTLAND, ORE. Co 








STRAIGHT OR MIXED 
CAR SERVICE 


Order anything you need in: 


* * 
ALL CEDAR SIDING 
FIR & HEMLOCK SHINGLES 
ITEMS CAR MATERIAL 
* * 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 
MILLS AT: Carlton and Philomath, Oregon 











Ah ap pmo g OREGON. 


Soft Yellow Fir 


Flooring Siding Ceiling 


Finish Mouldings 


Thick Clears 
Factory and Industrial Stock 


FIR PLYWOOD 
SPRUCE, CEDAR 





HEMLOCK 
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Market News from Am 


Portland, Ore. 


Douglas Fir.—There are indications of in- 
creasing Atlantic coast shipments, more in- 
quiries having been received here the last 
few days than for a long time. Signs of 
activity in the oil fields of Oklahonf{ and 
Texas, as a result of imposing an import on 
oil, are also becoming apparent. California 
is taking relatively little fir. 

Four of the eight major logging camps 
now in operation in the Columbia River dis- 
trict will close down before the end of the 
month, as sufficient logs are said to be avail- 
able to meet current demands. 


Bros. Mill 
has resumed 


Co.’s plant, at 
operations 
The plant 


Cedar.—BEratlie 
Ridgefield, Wash., 
after nearly a year’s idleness. 
turns out Surety Bond brand, “Protect- 
Wrapt” cedar products, and will employ a 
full crew, except in the planer department. 


Western Pine.—Orders and shipments ex- 
ceed production, so that mills are not piling 
stock. With many mills still idle, production 
is far below normal. 


Western Spruce.—The domestic market is 
spotted, but sales are slightly larger than 
during the corresponding period of last year. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Production.—The booms of 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co. here in Spokane 
are beginning to fill with freshly cut logs 
from the company’s new camps. Both mill 
and planer are now running one shift. The 
Wagner sawmill, at Okanogan, just erected, 
will be formally opened May 2; logs are 
being hauled from Loop Loop, where the 
company’s timber is being cut. The C. A. 
Harris & Son sawmill, in the Entiat Valley, 
started the season’s run last Monday. The 
Harry Wall mill, at Chelan, is operat- 
ing since Wednesday. The spring log drive 
for the Clearwater mill of the Potlatch For- 
ests (Inc.) started from the mouth of Beaver 
Creek last week. The logs are coming down 
the North Fork and Clearwater rivers to the 
mill pond at Lewiston. There are 29,000,000 
feet of Idaho white pine logs, and 5,500 cedar 
poles, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Receipts for the two weeks ended April 23 


were: Fir by boat from Oregon and Wash- 
ington, 7,133,000 feet, pine from interior 
California by rail, 2,010,000 feet; redwood by 


boat, 4,350,000 feet. Total for the last two 
weeks was 13,493,000 feet, or 4,712,000 feet 
under the total for the previous two weeks. 

Intercoastal rate remains at $10, with no 
increase yet announced for June. 


Western Pine inquiry has kept fairly ac- 
tive, and actual business has been good. Sales 


have been in small parcels. A definite short- 
age has been reported of box lumber, and 
practically all mills report a curtailed pro- 


Shortages have been 
and better, and on 
This shortage has 


duction of this grade. 
reported on “D” select 
shop grades of all kinds. 


caused a slight increase in prices for these 
grades. 

Molding Stock.—An association of sales 
managers of pine interests of Oregon and 


California has been formed. A meeting was 
held in San Francisco on April 8 and 9. This 
association is an informal one, and its find- 
ings are to be used solely to guide the mem- 
ber mills. Officers are R. F. Pray, of the 
Red River Lumber Co., San Francisco, presi- 
dent, and W. E. Lamb, of the Lamb Lumber 
Co., Oregon, secretary. The first finding of 
the association is that molding lumber is 
practically impossible to get, and there is a 
decided stiffening of prices for this type. 


Pine exports.—Holland is now buying large 
parcels for transshipment to its Colonial pos- 
sessions. Clear grades are still finding a 
fair market in South Africa. The market on 
the west coast of South America is falling 
off badly. 


Redwood interests report a slight improve- 
ment in sales of structural grades, used 


mostly in California. State highway pro. 
jects are calling for the bulk of this timber 
to be used on bridges on the new Coast high. 
way. Demand for clear grades is prac tically 
at a standstill, as mills are not able to cut 
for this grade. The Australian market js 
taking the bulk of the exports, small parcels 
going to the United Kingdom. 
Hardwoods.—A slight increase 
for Philippine mahogany is 
tributed to activity 


in demand 
noticed, at- 
in the automobile indus- 





HIGH POINTS IN THE MARKET 
NEWS 


Intercoastal rate remains steady at $10. 
—-Tacoma and Seattle, Wash., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,. and New York City. 

Albany, N. Y., is made port of call 
for steamers from West Coast.—Boston, 
Mass. 

Regular steamship service inaugurated 
from Gulf ports to Northeast.—Lake 
Charles, La. 

Sailings of steamers from east Gulf 
ports are booked ahead to end of April, 
with May space being taken rapidly, by 
hardwood exporters——Memphis, Tenn. 

Acceptance of export shipments at 
marginal track offers saving of 114 cents 
to shippers——New Orleans, La. 

Red oak supplies are being depleted, 
and, as prices strengthen, demand may 
turn to white oak.—Memphis, Tenn., and 
Louisville, Ky. 

Middle West retail yards eager to get 
shed stocks under cover before starting 
of rainy season.—Kansas City, Mo. 

Southern pine shed stocks, especially 
upper grades, have weakened.—Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Decline of southern pine prices is 
closing fir out of Missouri markets.— 

Louis, Mo. 


Railroads propose lower rail rates 
from Pacific Northwest to St. Louis, 
Chicago and other territory. Story on 


page 25 

Probability of oil tariff quickens in- 
terest in rig construction in Southwest.— 
Portland, Ore. 

Columbia River logging camps are 
closing down.—Portland, Ore. 

More North Carolina pine mills are 
closing down.—Norfolk, Va. 

Arkansas soft pine bookings in April 
have been 12 percent ahead of March.— 
Warren, Ark. 

Shortage of molding stock is reported 
by California pine sales managers. Box 
lumber is scarcer.—San Francisco, Calif. 





try, and activity in the Richmond (Calif.) 


plant of the Pullman Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Although there has been 
an increase in inquiries, this has not been 
followed by a satisfactory number of sales. 
Fair building prevails, and a number of 
small dwellings are being started, with more 
planned for the near future. Mill stocks are 
lower than for many years at this season 
and, if the expected spring demand material- 
izes, shortages are certain to develop in some 
items. No new stock will be available until 
some time after work is resumed at the mills. 

Northern white cedar manufacturers re- 
port a slight increase in sales, with consid- 
erably more inquiries, but volume is dis- 
appointing. Many farmers, dealers believe, 
are planning fencing and repairs as soon as 
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they have finished their early spring farm 
work. Low prices are expected to be an 
incentive to buying. The market for poles 
has been rather inactive. 

Millwork.—While few large buildings are 
under construction in Minneapolis, several 
are going up in St. Paul, and in both cities 
the small residence construction is helping 
keep the sash and door manufacturers fairly 
active. The American Legion job campaign 
here has been a real boon to the millwork 
industry, eighteen to twenty new jobs in- 
volving the use of millwork being reported 
daily. Some sash and door business is re- 
ported in the rural districts. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Schafer Lumber & Door Co.’s Mill No. 1 at 
Montesano resumed operations April 11. 
Camp No. 20 of the Schafer Co. resumed a 
few weeks ago, cutting hemlock. 

Spruce logs are being brought by the Grays 
Harbor Veneer Co. from Willapa Harbor, to 
keep its plant in operation. A barge con- 
taining 250,000 board feet, the first parcel 
of some two million to four million feet, was 
brought in April 13. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Col. A. C. Goodyear, president Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., has an- 
nounced that it will continue to operate on 
the present basis of 7 hours a day, five days 
a week. The mill here is one of the few 
in the entire South which has not been forced 
to close. In order to give work to as many 
people as possible, several large expenditures 
have been undertaken by the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. and the Bogalusa Paper Co. 


Macon, Ga. 


Georgia Roofers.—There are some roofers 
moving out of the State, and local construc- 
tion and repair work are creating a demand. 
Shipments have been light, but are probably 
up to the production. 

Longleaf Pine mills are still working on 
contracts with railroads and other interests. 
These are furnishing the bulk of their busi- 
ness. Prices have not firmed up during the 
last couple of weeks. Shipments are be- 
lieved to be in excess of production, so that 
mills are not adding to surplus stock. 


Hardwoods.—Box, crate and basket manu- 
facturers are still taking considerable low 
grade hardwood. Some shipments of better 
stock are being made, especially oak, ash 
and gum, some of the latter being in demand 
at furniture factories. Some manufacturers 
are getting a little business for export, while 
some shipments are being made into the 
New York area. Mills report that shipments 
are in excess of production. Business in 
April is believed to have been quite a little 
larger than in March, but there has been no 
improvement in prices. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—Volume of business 
so far this month has been very disappoint- 
ing. However, there has been a slight change 
for the better noticed during the last three 
or four days. Prices are lower today than 
they were thirty days ago. Also, more mills 
have either stopped manufacturing or have 
been forced to quit. There is not much lum- 
ber on hand unsold, or being produced, and 
when buyers send out an inquiry they usually 
need the stock badly. 7 

Yard Stock.—There has been very little 
demand for 4/4 edge B&better. There has 
been a light demand for mixed cars of 4/4 
B&better stock widths at prices lower than 
ruled thirty days ago, and yards prefer stock 
widths, because there is not much difference 
In price when compared with edge widths. 
There is a little demand for 5/4 stock widths, 
but 6/ and 8/4 have been very quiet. The 
New England market has not opened up yet, 
nor has there been any buying of good pine 
lumber in the northern and eastern markets. 
There is some 4/4 No. 1 common stock being 
offered, but buyers show no interest, espe- 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


cially in the South, where they can buy pretty 
good air dried B&better at about the same 
price as the kiln dried mills want for No. 1 
common, 

Box.—Edge 4/4 box has been quiet. Box 
plants are placing very little new business. 
Retail yards are buying a little dressed stock 
box in mixed cars. Very little rough stock box 
is being bought, yet there does not seem to 
be very much good air dried stock available. 
Demand for crating lumber has been very 
light. 

Planing Mil] Items.—There has been a little 
better demand for flooring, thin ceiling, 
moldings ete., but planing mill men are far 
from satisfied, These mixed car orders call 
for a wide variety of items, and, in dressed 
framing, special lengths are always wanted. 
Air dried and kiln dried roofers have been 
quiet, but sales have been a little bit better 
in air dried. Air dried 6-inch roofers are still 
selling at $8 f. o. b. cars Georgia main line 
rate; $9 for 8- and 10-inch, and $6@6.50 for 


4-inch DIS. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Georgia Pine.—With the exception of 12- 
inch stocks, never in excessive supply, long- 
leaf has to face a keen competition. The 
yards keep assortments at levels which suf- 
fice only for the most essential requirements 
and all speculative buying is held in abey- 
ance, 





North Carolina Pine.—No quickening of 
activity has taken place. Stocks on the 
wharves continue smal], but requirements are 
such that no shortage has developed. Quota- 
tions show no upward lift. 


Douglas Fir.—The market continues to lag 
Users have few requirements. No scarcity 
is encountered, and sellers still hold out con- 
cessions. Yards are restricting assortments. 

Cypress.—The movement remains at a low 
ebb. Visits of cypress producers here are 
few and far between. Stocks here are held 
down to small proportions. 

Hardwoods.—Demand is very limited and 
sellers are still so eager to secure orders 
that they are, in not a few instances, willing 
for the buyers to name their own figure. The 
foreign movement is small. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Retail Trade.—Fairly active interest has 
been displayed in booking additional lots of 
lumber, as yards in this district were eager 
to get replenishments under cover before the 
rainy season. As a rule, most of the book- 
ings call for nearby shipment, as most yards 
have allowed their stocks to dwindle to such 
an extent that it is no longer possible to fill 
some orders. 

Many cities in the Southwest are conduct- 
ing spring clean-up campaigns, and many 
lumber dealers are encouraging house re- 
pairs and the use of trellises, fences and 
garden furniture. 

Retail dealers say their business is far 
below normal for this season. There is some- 
what better feeling in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, however. Reports all point to a short 
wheat crop this year, and, as most of the 
farmers have been storing their, crop rather 
than market it at the prevailing low prices, 
it begins to look as if they stand a better 
chance of realizing on their investment than 
at any time in the last three years. 

Industrial demand is not showing much 
promise. A few regular customers are in 
the market now and then for far below nor- 
mal amounts. Curtailed production at most 
industrial plants has cut consumption of 
lumber and lumber products down to the 
minimum. 

Southern Pine.—Mills received a fair run 
of orders, sufficient to keep order files con- 
siderably above production. Rumors of price 
cutting by smaller mills are again prevalent, 
and are causing some of the larger concerns 
to shade their prices. Prices were generally 
weak anyway. 

Western Pines.—Sales have been of a very 
modest character, but are still ahead of pro- 
duction. Western pine mills have gradually 
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_ Ponderosa Pine | 
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Big Value 
Factory Stock 


Just notice the beautiful 
soft texture of the lum- 
ber shown on the left. It’s 
very easy to work and 
“makes a hit” with the 
buyer who is_ seeking 
values. 

Klamath District is famed 
for its fine quality Pon- 
derosa Pine timber. 
That’s why buyers prefer 
to buy our 


SELECTS AND 
COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP AND BOX 
Write now for quotations 


on the stock you need to 
balance assortments. 
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12” No. 2 Common 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 











SURETY BOND BRAND 
“PROTECT-WRAPT” 

Red Cedar Bevel and Bungalow Siding 
and Surety Bond Brand Shingles are 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
EASIEST TO RESELL 


Anything in Cedar, and—through our 
Coast connections—any mixture of Fir, 
Hemlock and Cedar 


BRATLIE BROS. MILL CO. 
RIDGEFIELD, WASH. 




















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 

Soft California 
Pine 

White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 
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Lou Dally 


Rates. Special 
Weekly. Finest 
Food. Comfy 
Rooms. Relaxa- 
tion. Homelike Comforts. Fine loca- 
tion, one Block to Ocean. Breathe 
Deep the Bracing Ocean Air. Cour- 
tesy, Politeness and Service are Yours 
for Less Than You Think. Write now. 





w.G 


. FERRY, 
OWNER and 


PROPRIETOR 










BEAUTIFUL STATES AVENSJE AT PACIFIC 


ATLANTIC CHiY 


ark er’s ed 
rimerless Ne Primer, of any kind is 


° bare wood and works just 
u ¢ Y as well on bare wood as if 
primed. 







Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 
“Parker’s’’ Calking Putty. ‘‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 
“Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moistare. 
Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO. Oshkosh, Wis. 
ES NTT 
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NorthernWoods 










We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 





Members We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
oe Sl mn Flemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Association 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 
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Thunder Lake Lumber Co. 
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been increasing production, but it is much 
lighter than at this same period last year, 
and sales are also considerably smaller, 
Yard buyers simply can not be convinced 
that now is the time to add to their stocks, 
although the chances are all against prices 
going any lower. Industrial demand is of 
little consequence. 





Douglas Fir.—Mill stocks are being pre- 
vented from becoming too top heavy. Prices 
are soft and show small chance of firming 
up within the next thirty days. 


Hardwoods.—Stocks are being kept down 
by close curtailment of production and re- 
ductions have been made in docks of some 
mills. Prices show no firmness. 


Cypress.—Scattered and small orders were 
received by representatives of cypress mills 
last week, but business has been abnormally 
dull. Bids are few, and generally too much 
below the market for consideration. 


Shingles and Lath.—Shingles are in light 
demand at firm prices. Lath are dull, but any 
sort of demand would firm up prices almost 
immediately, dealers say. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern pine representatives report a 
steady increase in volume during April, 
which, however, is far below the usual sea- 
sonal increase. Prices continue very weak, 
with railroad buying extremely light. No. 2 
boards and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, small- 
mill, are $16.50; large mill, $18.50@19.50 for 
random loading; $1 additional when specified. 
No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, 
small-mill stock, is $17.50@18.50; large-mill, 
$20.50@21.50; 8-, 9- and 10-foot, $16@17. 
Flooring, 1x4-inch, B&better flat grain, 
small-mill stock, is $24; large-mill, $25.50@- 
26.50 for random loading, with straight cars 
of 10- and 12-foot, $22@23, and 16-foot and 





longer, $28.50@29.50. B&better car siding, 
1x4-inch, 9-foot, is $27; 10-foot, $26. No. 1 
common car lining, 1x6-inch, 16-foot, is 


$23@24: 18-foot, $26.50@27.50, for air dried 
stock; kiln dried stock, $2 additional. All 
above prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 


West Coast representatives report light 
sales, saying that they find southern pine 
prices at present levels are considerably be- 
low fir, due to wide variance in freight 
rates. Such items as slash grain flooring, 
finish and No. 1 common long dimension, a 
few months ago were cheaper in fir than in 
southern pine on a delivered basis, but on 
the present basis fir and these items now 
cost more. 


Hardwood volume remains extremely light, 
with practically no stock being purchased 
either by furniture manufacturers or the 
automobile plants. Railroad buying of tim- 
bers and track material is also far below 
what the manufacturers were expecting. Oak 
flooring prices are still weak, with demand 
very light. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods—Domestic Market.— 
The best demand continues to come from 
automobile consuming group, but it is far 
below normal. A number of body plants 
have been buying small quantities for prompt 
shipment. There is also some demand from 
furniture manufacturers; they are buying 
only as orders are received. There has been 
little demand from oak flooring plants, as 
they are still down, because demand for oak 
flooring has been very small. There has 
been a little improvement in demand from 
box and crate manufacturers. Sash and door 
and interior trim plants are taking only 
small amounts. 


Freight Trade.—There continues a good 
demand from Pngland, as well as some points 
in Continental Europe, for red oak. A few 
orders are being placed for ash. Prices on 
these items have been exceptionally low. 
Some items of red oak are becoming scarcer 
and may advance, so there probably would 
result a better demand for white oak. Ex- 
porters out of red oak are finding business 
rather hard to secure. Many Americans are 
now in England representing their firms, and 
these firms report a nice export business. 
Other sellers are enroute to Europe. Ship- 
ments overseas have been fairly heavy, and 
some steamship operators are booked to ca- 
pacity from ten days to two weeks in ad- 
vance of sailing. Lines operating out of east 
Gulf ports report both London and Liverpool 
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boats booked to capacity for sailings to the 
end of April, while bookings for May are 
being made rapidly. 


Production of hardwoods has been around 
28 percent of normal. Mills are not planning 
on reopening until there is a better domestic 
demand. High water makes it hard for many 
mills to obtain logs, but in other sections 
prices paid for logs are so low that loggers 
are not interested in cutting. Farmers are 
bringing in a few logs in Memphis and other 
cities on trucks, and some mills are operating 
part time on logs already bought, but are 
not buying more. Rivers are again receding 
and the water will soon be out of the low- 
lands, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Domestic Business 
remains sluggish. Inquiries for plain sap- 
gum have picked up. There has been a little 
dunnage, or No. 2, bought for cargo stor- 
age. Poplar remains quiet. White oak is 
not selling well. Such items as cottonwood, 
ash, magnolia, elm, maple, beech, sycamore 
etc, are very dull. Walnut is quiet. It is 
believed that prospects for mahogany sales 
are improving. There has been a fair de- 
mand for cypress inch selects, shop and com- 
mon, 

There has been a slight improvement in 
export business. Some British inquiry and 





GULF MILLS GET REGULAR 
SERVICE TO NORTHEAST 


Lake Cuartes, La., April 25.—Regu- 
lar steamship service between here and 
North Atlantic ports has been inaugu- 
rated. It will be weekly, with arrivals 
here from Houston on the three-port 
combination on Wednesdays, and depar- 
tures Thursdays. 


MARGINAL TRACK ACCEPTANCE 
OFFERS SAVING 


New Orveans, La., April 25.—Deci- 
sion to accept shipments of hardwood 
lumber in box cars on marginal tracks 
at New Orleans, has been reached by 
steamship lines operated to Continental 
and United Kingdom ports. The cus- 
tom has been to accept delivery at the 
transit shed at _ preferential _ berths. 
Shifting of vessels to the marginal track 
offers shippers the opportunity to effect 
savings of the 114 cent unloading charge, 
on those shipments on which measuring 
and culling is not required. 





WANTS CUT IN RATE ON LIGHT 
HARDWOODS 


Mempuis, Tenn., April 25.—Ocean 
steamship operators are being requested 
to eliminate the classification of light 
hardwoods in fixing ocean rates. The 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
makes the request, pointing out that 
grant of it would mean a reduction of 
10 cents per 100 pounds on poplar, cy- 
press, cottonwood and elm; would en- 
able exporters of these to compete in 
world markets, and produce more steam- 
ship freight. During the last five years, 
exports of poplar have decreased 30.3 
percent; chestnut 31.1 percent; cotton- 
wood, 55.7 percent, whereas there has 
actually been a gain in exports of both 
oak and ash. 











some orders for common inch red oak and 
also some common inch ash are reported. 


Prices f. o. b. Louisville on inch stock re- 
main steady and unchanged. White oak, 
FAS, $80@85 for Kentucky, $65 for southern; 


common, $40; quartered white oak, FAS, 
Kentucky, $115; southern, $110; common, 
$55 @57. Red oak, FAS, $60; common, 
$37@40. Poplar, FAS, northern, $75; south- 


ern, $60; saps and selects, 
southern, $40; No. 1 


northern, $60; 
common, northern, 
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$35@40; southern, $28@30; 2-A, 
2-B, $17. Walnut, FAS, $160; 
No. 1 common, $65; No. 2, $32. Gum, FAS, 
sap, $32; common, $24; quartered sap, $36 and 
$26; plain red, $60 and $33. Ash, $55 and $30. 
Cottonwood, FAS, Le to 12-inch, $28@30; 13- 
inch and wider, $39@40; common, $25. Mag- 
nolia, $40 and $3 Beech, log run, $30. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


While retail lumbermen are not busy, in 
some cases an increased amount of lumber 
is being sold for repair work, and further 
improvement is expected in this line. Cus- 
tomers of retailers are paying cash to a 
greater extent than common. Some retailers 
are offering a 10 percent discount for cash. 


$23@25; 
select, $105; 


Hardwoods.—The hardwood yards report 
orders not as numerous as a year ago, and 
consumers are not inclined to add to their 


stocks. Prices in most items are easy, though 
nominally about as they have been for some 
weeks. The unsatisfactory export situation 
tends to keep down prices, 

Western Pines.—Demand for western pines 
has not improved, especially of late. Retail- 
ers as well as industrial users are keeping 
down their stocks, and the latter are using 
less low grade lumber than sometimes at this 
Prices in most items are easy. 

Northern Pine.—Trade in northern 
continues on a small scale, with prices de- 
pressed in most grades. Low grades are not 
moving as actively as usual at this time of 


~ Olle 


Hard woods.—Price conditions in the hard- 
wood lumber field here are chaotic, and 
wholesalers say that for every quotation they 
make on an inquiry there is someone to 
under-quote them. Old line dealers are do- 
ing their utmost to retain a semblance of a 
price structure. Dealers in Appalachian 
woods book an occasional order, mostly from 
old customers who know and appreciate 
quality merchandise and assured service. 
The market is flooded with direct offerings 
from southern hardwood mills at low prices, 
and wholesalers can not attempt to compete 


season. 





pine 


Cincinnati, 


with these. Many distress cars have been 
offered. Numerous mills are _ curtailing. 
Dealers are hopeful of making sales, after 


the turn of the month, to the automotive fac- 
tories and body builders. They are also hope- 
ful of orders from the furniture trade as the 
result of the show at Jamestown, which is 
reported to have had a good attendance. The 
export trade is lacking in snap, although 
there are occasional inquiries. Competition 
is keen, and the dealers say they are having 
a hard time turning inquiries into orders. 


Southern Pine.—Conditions in the south- 
ern pine market are unimproved. Building 
activities are suspended because of tightness 
of money. Buying is hand-to-mouth, mostly 
of fill-ins for bills already sold. Prices are 
quite low. 


Cypress buying is hand-to-mouth. Whole- 
salers say that mills are undercutting them 
in direct offerings to consumers. A few in- 
quiries are current, but mostly for fill-ins. 
Some factory lumber is moving, in small lots. 
Prices remain low. 


Seattle, Wash. 


A survey of all lumber markets reveals 
persistent weaknesses. Shingles, however, 
give evidence of strength. On all] sides can 
be seen further efforts to curtail production 
and reduce overhead. 

Rail—A buying office for Chicago territory 
reports purchases light. Mill prices here are 
holding. This month’s business shows some 
improverient over last’s. Other informants 
reporter a sprinkling of orders, with the out- 
look fs orable for a little better volume. One 
man @#:lared the past six weeks the worst 
the raih shipper has ever had. Minnesota and 
the Daltotas are mentioned most frequently 
as the source of orders. Wholesalers report 
a little inquiry, but that orders are no better. 
However, one man declared he had had a 
better month. He believes that many whole- 
Salers are not making any real effort to get 
business, and disregard inquiries. This man’s 
increase has come from the middle West. 


Intercoastal—The light movement con- 
tinues. Opinion is divided on whether the 
$10 rate will hold, as some tramp tonnage 
is on the way here. The rate has held sur- 
prisingly in the face of competition; all lines 
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LIGNASAN GIVING 
NATALBANY LUMBER CO. 





© H. J. HARVEY 


The picture tells 
the story—convinc- 
ing proof that Lig- 
nasan kills sap 
stain fungi. Tops 
of boards did not 
receive Lignasan 
protection, bot- 
toms did. Try it at 
your mill. 


REG. Us. PaT.OFF 


LIGNASAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Prevents Sap Stain Keeps Lumber Bright 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen: I should like to know the easy, 
inexpensive way to get Bright Lumber. With- 
out obligation please send me full details and 
prices of Lignasan. 
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FYXHE Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, 
Louisiana, produces some of the highest 
grades of lumber for both domestic and export 
trade. This alert mill was one of the first to 
adopt Lignasan for the control of sap stain. 


A letter dated March 4, 1932, written by 
their General Manager, F. W. Reimers, says in 
part (referring to their Norfield, Mississippi, 
plant), “‘has been using Lignasan for more than 
a year with satisfactory results.” 


Every week we receive just such reports 
from satisfied users of Lignasan. Already over 
150 lumber manufacturers are getting bright 
air-dried pine and sap gum with this DU 
PONT product. In numerous U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture tests Lignasan has proved again 
and again to be the most effective chemical 
tried for both pine and certain hardwoods. 


And, best of all, Lignasan is economical. 
Average dipping cost is about 12c per M board 
feet users report. It is used by most mills in 
cold solution. Mail coupon for prices and fur- 
ther information on Lignasan. It’s the first 
step toward licking sap stain, and saving 
money while you do. 





seeming to realize that a cheaper rate won't 
bring out any more business. Prices at this 
end are declared to be sloppy by one in- 
formant; another said his mills are holding 
prices well, except on timbers, which have 
softened slightly. Eastern wholesale stocks 
are still rather large, but are being depleted. 
One large order was ffilled entirely from 
wholesale stocks. Light orders are expected 
next month. Stocks of uppers here are badly 
broken, with the result that mixed orders 
are hard to fill. 


California—This market is a little more 
active. California is buying 1- and 2-inch 
commons, very much as last+year. The $4 
rate is very steady, and no tramp steamers 
are available. Ship space is plentiful; many 
vessels are carrying light cargo in conse- 
quence, 


Export—Lumber rate to the Continent has 


been fixed at $10, effective last Monday. 
figure will nearly equal the 55 shilling rate 
to the United Kingdom. Buying for the 


United Kingdom and the Continent continues 
British Columbia is getting 


extremely light. 
the larger part of the British business, be- 
cause of the 10 percent 
Japanese buying is also light. 
go for $4, 
new business from China is reported here; 
however, some lumber 
northern China at a rate of $5.25. 
to Shanghai is $4.75. There is little buying 
by the east coast of South America, and pur- 
chases by the west coast are small. 
tically no business is coming out of Cuba, 
and only a fair volume from Hawaii. 
Shingles—Production in Washington 
Oregon is 22% percent capacity; 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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preferential tariff. 
Large squares 
and small squares for $3.75. No 
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M , Dion 


Hardwood Lumber 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street 


CHICAGO 








Telephone 
Canal 1830-1831-0118 








Klin Dried 


and Air Delea ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
It SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








YARD, MILL 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


AND OFFICE. 




















Fix Your Credit Sens | 
in Advance | 





— 





» | 
You can state pretty accurately every | 
item in your over-head expense but one | 
your credit loss That you can only iT} 





guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- | 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. | 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon | 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay | 
the excess | 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 





511 Locust St 
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INSURANCE 


With That Mutual 
AssociATED 


Interest 


LUMBER Specialized Protection for 


MUTUALS the Lumber Industry, with 


a Cost-Reducing Dividend 




















O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 








Leo Kirkpatrick, formerly of Marengo, Iowa, 
has succeeded J. J. Mieller as manager of the 
Schoeneman Lumber Co.’s yard at Cherokee, 
Iowa. 

Homer F, Mye, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
formerly connected with the Dealers’ Lumber 
Corporation, recently incorporated the H. F. 
Mye Lumber Co. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation discontinued its office at Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 1, and its activities are being 
handled through the San Francisco office. 

J. Clifford Shaw, former manager of the 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., has moved to Seattle to take a position 
with the State Department of Public Works. 

Roddney Ainsworth, president Dimouck- 
Gould & Co., of Moline, Ill., and wife were 
recent visitors at Warren Ark. Mr. Ains- 
worth is a director of the Southern Lumber 
Co., of Warren. 

Henry B. Morrison, Minnesota lumberinan, 
has joined the force of the Central Warehouse 
Co. in Minneapolis, which wholesales western 
forest products. Mr. Morrison will call on the 
trade in western Wisconsin and northern Min- 
nesota. 

F, H. Benn and L. O. Woolrych, of Price & 
Pierce (Ltd.), London, England, are visitors 
to Seattle, Wash. They will remain about a 
week conferring with officials of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., of which firm 
they are European agents. 

Homer W. Bunker, of San Francisco, Calit., 
president of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago last week for a short visit with friends 
in the trade here. He was on his way home 
from Washington, D. C., where he had been 
attending a hearing. 

C. J. Connell, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, for 
twenty years manager of the Cedar Lumber Co., 
has resigned. Mr. Connell recently underwent 
a serious operation, and although he has recup- 
erated from its immediate effects, he has with- 
drawn from active duty until he fully regains 
his strength. 

Archie D. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
secretary of the Red River Lumber Co., on re- 
turning home recently from the company’s an- 
nual meeting at San Francisco, Calif., reported 
that stocks on hand at the California mills are 
limited, and in many cases assortments are 
broken. He reported that box and crating 
lumber is in good demand. 

C. F. Goodknight, of Lewers & Cooke, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., arrived in Seattle, Wash., last week 
to spend several days conferring with George 
Lammers, his company’s Seattle sales agent. 
In speaking of business in the Hawaiian Islands, 
Mr. Goodknight* said that the depression has 
not been nearly so severe there as in the United 
States, and while sales volume is not up to 
former standards, his company is not complain- 
ing. 

The publicity committee of the Grays Harbor 
Chamber of Commerce, at Aberdeen, Wash., is 
preparing large plywood boards, each bearing a 
wedgeshaped cross-section of a Douglas fir tree, 
to be distributed at the 1933 Chicago World's 
Fair and at the Olympic Games. Historical 
events will be portrayed by pictures on the 
board, with arrows pointing to the tree ring 
which was being formed at the time of each 
event. 

A. R. Cotton, a redwood specialist who has 
represented the Pacific Lumber Co. for several 
years at Dallas, Tex., has moved to Bogalusa, 
La., and has taken up his headquarters inthe 
offices of the Great Southern Lumber Co. Re- 


cent improvement in local redwood sales from 
the standpoint of shipments has been reported, 
and the market would be considered fair if the 
prices, reduced a short time ago, could be im- 
proved. 

Fred G. Steenberg, of Fond du Lac, Wis, 
was in Chicago last week on his way 
home from Hot Springs, Ark., and took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the sash 
and door association meeting to visit with some 
of his old friends in the trade; also he dropped 
in at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for a pleasant chat. Mr. Steenberg went into 
retirement when the O. C. Steenberg Co. sold 
out to the W. J. Nuss Lumber & Supply Co., 
in 1919, and each year spends a few months in 
Hot Springs, where he has made many friends, 
This time he went out hunting wild turkeys 
with some of them. 

Col. D. T. Cushing, of Bogalusa, La., general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co, 
shortly before he attended the annual meeting 
of Long Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.) in New Or- 
leans, went on a trip to Texas and then into 
Mexico, where he had a chance to witness some 
bull fights, the Mexican national sport. He 
fails to see any “sport” in them, though, and 
thinks they not only are brutal but are uneven 
contests. Back home in Bogalusa, he was pre- 
sented with a beautifully inlaid electric lamp by 
the students of William Henry Sullivan Me- 
morial Trades School, as an appreciation to 
him and his company. 

The columnist of the Capital-Times in Madi- 
son, Wis., under the caption “A Mile a Day” 
said recently: “A walking advertisement of 
health is George W. Mason, prominent lumber- 
man, who ‘chooses to walk’ rather than ride, 
thereby being the envy of most of his friends 
for his youthful carriage and physique. He can 
always be seen walking to and from town, to 
his home, in spite of the fact that he has two 
lovely cars. Mr. Mason is the father of one of 
Madison’s ‘up and coming’ young writers, Miss 
Elizabeth, who writes under the name of ‘Travis 
Mason,’ and whose stories have appeared in Col- 
lier’s, Liberty, and Saturday Evening Post.” 

F, W. Longyear, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
made a pleasant call at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN while on a recent trip 
to Chicago, on which he was accompanied by 
Mrs. Longyear. Mr. Longyear is connected 
with the Richey, Halsted & Quick Co., whole- 
saler of hardwoods, Cincinnati, Ohio, in a sales 
capacity. He had just made a two weeks 
swing over part of his sales territory, and re- 
ported hearing of a number of building projects 
to be started very soon. Mr. Longyear comes 
of a famous lumber ancestry, his father and 
grandfather having been extensively engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber in the palmy days 
of the industry in Michigan. 

Robert J. McCormick, Lincoln, Neb., who is 
one of the very few lumber salesmen qualifying 
as aviators, was in Chicago this week, visiting 
his father, and calling upon the local represen- 
tatives of some of his connections. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick holds a private pilot’s license, first is- 
sued June 1, 1930, and twice renewed. Mr. 
McCormick does not use a plane in covering 
his territory, but flies for recreation only. 
Among the manufacturing concerns which he 
represents in Nebraska territory are the Red 
River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif.; Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; 
Pickering Lumber Sales Co. and Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
others. 


Richard P. Baer, of Baltimore, Md., head of 
Richard P. Baer & Co., hardwood manufacturer 
and wholesaler, who in a recent tour of south- 
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ern producing territories visited mills of sub- 
sidiary companies at Mobile, Ala., and Boga- 
lusa, La., and also, on his way back, took in 
the Memphis, Tenn., territory, said that at all 
points he found hardwood trade conditions not 
encouraging, with low demand and poor collec- 
tions. It is quite common, he reported, for a 
buver to send in an order, giving his note in 
payment, and then paying no attention to the 
note when it comes due. This subjects lum- 
bermen’s resources to a severe strain, and the 
outlook is uncertain. His company’s two mills 
will not resume operations until the prices ob- 
tainable for lumber move up to a more satis- 
factory level, he announced. 

Hugh Daly, of Buffalo, N. Y., who has been 
employed by T. Sullivan & Co., retail lumber 
firm, for fifty-nine years, is a candidate for a 
medal to be awarded by the Buffalo Evening 
News in an “oldest employee” contest conducted 
in connection with the Centennial of Buffalo 
this year. His long and continuous service for 
the company began when, 18 years old, he was 
employed by Timothy Sullivan (who had a 
contract to build a portion of the first Welland 
Canal) to carry water for the laborers. Later 
he became coachman, and then foreman until 
1915, when he was stricken by typhoid fever, 
which kept him bedridden for six months. He 
regained his health, though, and returned to 
work. “A Sullivan member can not get along 
without ‘Hughie,’ ” declared Fred M. Sullivan, 
president of the company. 





A Progressive Young Lumberman 


In our last issue was a brief review of the 
half-century-long lumber career of W. A. Holt, 
of Oconto, Wis., president of the Holt Lum- 
ber Co., and now the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is pleased to present a picture of Mr. Holt’s 
son, who already is well on his way to equal 
or greater success. 

Donald R. Holt, who was born in Oconto 30 
years ago, graduated from Williams College in 
1925, and since that date he has been employed 
by the Holt Lumber Co., “learning the ropes” 
from his father as the latter did from his father, 
another D. R. Holt, in this business that was 
founded in 1847. Now the younger man is 
treasurer of the company, spends all the money, 
and buys all supplies; he attends particularly 
to the logging end of the business. 

“He has come into the business at a hard 
time, when it is a problem to know how to 
dispose of the cut-over lands, and the remain- 
ing timber, and keep the men employed, and 
pay the bills,’ W. A. Holt remarked. ‘The 
younger generation will 
have to take up the 
problems and _ relieve 
their fathers from the 
burden. And no doubt 
they will figure out new 
and better ways of car- 
rying on the business. 








DONALD R. HOLT, 
Oconto, Wis.; 
Treasurer of Holt 
Lumber Co. 





It is a great satisfaction 
to me to have so fine a 
son to carry on the tra- 
ditions of the Holt fam- 
ily.” 

In other ways, too, 
the son is following in 
the trail made by his 
father, for Donald Holt is taking an active 
part in community life in Oconto. He is treas- 
urer of the Red Cross, president of the City 
Welfare & Health Association, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club, deacon in the Presbyterian 
Church and assistant superintendent of its Sun- 
day School. At the last election he was elected 
an alderman, and has started in to see what 





we 
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he can do to help Oconto in the present crisis. 

The young man is popular socially, too, and 
he and his wife, the former Miss Elizabeth 
Dorsey, of Washington, D. C., whom he mar- 
ried in 1926, are well liked by the other Oconto 
young people. 


New Sales Connection in Chicago 


What will undoubtedly be welcomed by the 
trade is the announcement made by the Sawyer 
Goodman Co., of Marinette, Wis., that effec- 
tive May 1, the W. O. King Lumber Co. at 
Chicago will take over the sale for this district 
of Sawyer Goodman products at the King com- 
pany’s retail yard, 2701 S. Damen Avenue. 

This announcement is made jointly by Charles 
A. Goodman and H. V. Newell, of the Sawyer 
Goodman Co., and Charles S. B. Smith, of the 
W. O. King Lumber 
Co., all of whom stated 
that the purpose of this 
arrangement is to effect 
a closer contact between 
the producer and the 
consumer, 

The consolidation of 
the selling agencies of 








C. S. B. SMITH, 
Chicago; 
President W. O. King 
Lumber Co, 





these two concerns for 
this district, both 
wholesale and _ retail, 
means a greater effi- 
ciency not only for the 
Sawyer Goodman Co. 
and the W. O. King 
Lumber Co., but spells many advantages to the 
consuming trade, both for those who buy in 
direct carload shipments and those who pur- 
chase retail through the W. O. King Lumber 
Co. 

The Sawyer Goodman Co. at Goodman, Wis., 
through its practice of selective logging has a 
perpetual cut, assuring it of lumber for gen- 
erations. It maintains what is said to be the 
most modern sawmills, veneer, dimension and 
flooring plants in the North. At Sagola, Mich., 
the company has a modern sawmill with twenty- 
five years of timber behind it, and at Marinette, 
Wis., a concentration yard with a modern plan- 
ing mill, flooring and dimension plant and dry 
kilns. 

At Marinette is manufactured the famous 
“Satinette” hard maple flooring which the Saw- 
yer Goodman Co. has been producing and 
widely selling for many years. 

The office of the Sawyer Goodman Co. in the 
Railway Exchange Building, which has been in 
charge of Harry Butts, who retires May 2 to 
live in Florida, will be vacated at once, and 
thereafter the office will be maintained jointly 
with the W. O. King Lumber Co. at 2701 S. 
Damen Avenue, Chicago. This new arrange- 
ment means to the Chicago,consuming trade 
that all of these facilities of the Sawyer Good- 
man Co. are available through the selling and 
retailing agency of the W. O. King Lumber Co. 

The Sawyer Goodman Co. completed 65 years 
of successful lumber operations last fall, and 
the W. O. King Lumber Co. celebrated its fif- 
tieth anniversary April 1. Officials of both or- 
ganizations have been known to the Chicago 
trade for many years, and the consolidation of 
their selling operations marks an epoch in the 
lumber industry in Chicago. As in the past the 
manufacture of lumber will be continued, and 
intensified selling in the Chicago territory main- 
tained, and the good names of both firms will 
be continually before the lumber purchasers of 
this district. 











Nearly Three Decades of Lumber 
Stontncton, Iit., April 25.—J.- B. Owen, 
who in-1903 entered into partnership with W. 
L. Huff, of Decatur, Ill.; to form the Owen- 
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ORDERS 


Are Coming In Briskly 
FOR THE 
NEW STYLE 


Lumbermen’s 
CreditRating Book 


(Which Contains Maps) 


—Many are from new users 
to whom the new form of the 
book with maps has espe- 
cially appealed, but upon 
careful examination they are 
impressed more by the fact 
that the book, with its SEMI- 
weekly supplements (an ex- 
clusive feature) so nearly 
reflects the credit standing 
of those listed. Also, upon 
receipt of a special report 
in answer to an inquiry 
they are amazed at its 
thoroughness. 








You Can Try This New 

“‘Red Book’’ and Service 

for 60 Days Free of Cost 
or Obligation. 


Convenient coupon below. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS'’N., (49) 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Send us your NEW STYLE Lumbermen’s Credit 
Rating Book (RED BOOK), start mailing the 
SEMI-weekly Supplements and send a few Inquiry 
Tickets so we can try your service for 60 days 
FREE. 

We'll either subscribe by the end of the Trial 
or return your book, on receipt of your request. 


LEO, LOOT NI RE 
Ene saaoneiieeteniieceneinieniaidaia ee Ae 
I icc cietcscsioiniatnnssecechinpitmeiannecmennabeaiioae 


Post Office Town... 
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Efficiency in 


complished by 


operated devices. 


drying plant. 


437 West Georgia Street 


Indianapolis 


Eastern Representative: 





Dry Kilns 


The exact control of tem- 
perature and humidity 
National 
all-electric instruments is 


not duplicated by others. 


The cost of operation is 


much less than that of air- 


We welcome your inquiries 
on anything for your 


The National Dry Kiln Co. 


Indiana 


C. A. FIELDS, Eagle Mills, Troy, N. Y. 


ac- 























| Wire Rope 

















Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 


LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It | 
F has been successfully used for such 

work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 
’ Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


San Francisco 


for 


Denver 





No.1 | 





WARREN AXE & TOOL Co. 
WARREN, PA. 


were awarded highest honors Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 


AND DROP FORGINGS 


Daily Factory Capacity 3500 Axes and Tools 





HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Huff Lumber Co., has regigned and intends 
to take an extended vacation. The local es- 
tablishment is one of a line of yards in which 
Mr. Huff is interested. E. F. Dunbar, of Blue 
Mound, IIl., has come over to take Mr. Owen’s 
place as manager, but details of the new or- 


ganization have not been announced. 
-_ 


Returns to Executive Post 


Paul L. Grady is back at his former job as 
secretary-treasurer of the National Association 
of Wooden Box Manufacturers, following the 
resignation, effective April 13, of R. H. More- 
house, who succeeded Mr. Grady a year and 
a half ago when the latter went into other 
work. Mr. Morehouse’s plans have not been 
announced. The association’s headquarters are 
on the twentieth floor of the Conway Building, 


at 111 West Washington Street, Chicago. 
Sane 


Foreman Is Safety "Key Man" 


Lumbermen seeking an added point of con- 
tact with construction contractors, and that in- 
creasing number of dealers who are going into 
the selling of the complete home or moderniza- 
tion job, will be interested in a new series of 
safety bulletins just announced by the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago. The 
first “Safetygram,” as it is called, has been 
sent to all policyholders in the construction 
field. 

The Safetygrams are addressed to and writ- 
ten for construction foremen, because it has 
been discovered that the foreman is familiar 
with the working habits and characteristics of 
each man under him, and is in a position to 
give safety suggestions and see that they are 


_ship gount for most. 
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The members expressed 
themselves as “well pleased with the results of 
past efforts. 


Seattle Concerns Move Offices 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 23.—The J. G. Ken- 
nedy Lumber Co. and the Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co. have taken offices at 4416 White Building, 

The Mauk-Seattle Lumber Co. has removed 
from 818 Skinner Building to 417 Ranke Build- 
ing. 

The M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co. has 
moved from 668 Stuart to 5517 White-Henry- 
Stuart Building. 

R. A. Dailey, manager of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, here, 
has moved from 811 White Building to 826 
Henry Building. 

E. D. Evans, lumber and shingle buyer, in 
the future will conduct his business from his 
home, 1206 East 42nd Street. 








Installs New Kiln of Laminated 
Wood Construction 


EuGENE, Ore., April 23.— The Walters- 
3ushong Lumber Co., this city, has recently 
completed installation of a Moore dry kiln oi 
laminated wood construction to take care of its 
seasoning requiremeuts. The kiln is 21 feet 
6 inches wide by 70 feet long and air circuta- 
tion is produced by two fans, located in an 
overhead return tunnel. The lumber, which is 
cross piled on loads, moves through the kiln 
on a progressive basis. At the dry end of the 
kiln the lumber is unloaded on to rolls which 
lead directly to the planer. 

The sawmill of the 








Walters-Bushong Lum- 
ber Co. is a singular 
departure from the con- 
ventional western type 
sawmill, in that no log 
carriage is employed. In 
looking over its sawmill 
not only one log can be 
seen in motion, but four, 
five, or maybe six cants 
moving forward § side- 
ways, then backward, 
then forward again. 
There are many live 





New kiln of laminated wood construction recently installed at plant 
of Walters-Bushong Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 


put into effect. This first Safetygram puts 
squarely up to the foreman the responsibility 
for keeping his men as safe as possible and 
thus reducing suffering and death. It calls at- 
tention to the fact that, in an analysis of sev- 
eral thousand construction accidents, it was 
discovered that less than 5 percent of them 
might have been prevented by additional me- 
chanical safeguards, but that all the others 
could have been prevented “if the victims had 
been thoroughly trained to work safely.” 
The lumberman’s part in this is, of course, 
to see that each foreman of all jobs with which 
his yard is connected or working under con- 
tractors who will co-operate with the dealer, 
is given a copy of the current Safetygram as 
it appears. The dealer need only let the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual know how many copies he will 
need, and these will be sent him as each new 
Safetygram is issued, free of charge. 


Hold Quarterly Meeting 


About two-thirds of the membership of the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association was 
present at the regular quarterly meeting, which 
was held April 20 at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago. Pres. A. C. Wells presided. Ap- 
propriations for the continuance of the organ- 
ization’s promotional activities were discussed, 
and it was agreed that there can be now no 
recession in this work, which is directed mainly 
to architects and others in the field, for now if 
ever is the time when promotion and salesman- 





rolls and transfers. A 
novel device holds the 
logs in position on the 
rolls and travels against 
a long adjustable guide 
bar controlled by the sawyer, for the purpose 
of removing the first slab. After the slab is 
removed the log travels on its flat surface, 
passing the adjustable guide bar until sawed up. 
A 6-foot vertical resaw is used for sawing the 
logs, as well as the cants. This system of saw- 
ing produces lumber free from irregularities, 
which give improved lumber product at the 
planing mill, as well as produces a larger over- 
run per thousand feet log scale. The sawmill 
has an average capacity of 35,000 board feet 
for single shift operation. 

This mill was designed and constructed by 
F. C. Walters, who has had a life-long experi- 
ence in operation of mills in Lane County, Ore- 
gon. Logs are delivered to the mill by train 
and also by auto truck from logging areas ad- 
jacent to Triangle Lake and Creswell. High 
grade fir logs are secured for producing lum- 
ber especially suited for industrial uses. The 
Walters-Bushong Lumber Co. also conducts a 
retail lumber business in Eugene and carries 
shed and yard stock to take care of any build- 
ing requirements. F. C. Walters is president 
and manager, and R. O. Bushong is secretary 
and treasurer. 





SurpLus FREIGHT Cars of Class I railroads 
on March 31 numbered 704,747 in good repair, 
a decrease of 1,126 from March 14. Surplus 
coal cars totaled 264,606, a decrease of 5,492; 
box cars, 365,209, an increase of 4,689; stock 
cars, 32,123, an increase of 50; refrigerator cars, 
14,387, a decrease of 83. 
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:| THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


M East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 


change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period April 18-23, but where prices for this period were nct available, prices for the month 
er to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
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arn In No. 2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; for 10- | “** ccrr ttt t settee es ; = C Select RL $41.14 $56.50 
| up. and 12-foot, 12-inch, add $4; other specified Drop Siding, 1x6” D Sclent 2L................ 88.98 45.16 
the lengths, add $1. Ov cccusciannasaneun 18.00 17.00 10.25 | Commons $2or4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
saw- ir ag oor SS ane +o oe, nea LY ee eee 19.75 16.00 cows 1x os RL ee esd $29.37 25.50 $15.54 
ities, s Sor 20- and 12-inch, 10- and 15-foot, acd $1. Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced x12" RL....-. 70.00 | 25.2: 20.17 
di For 6-foot Nos. 1, 2 and 3, deduct $3 from — . oan rag’ 1x19” | No. 4 Common, 4/4 $2 or 48 RW RL.... 10.77 
prices of 8- to 16-foot. B&better $23.75 $31.75 $47.25 Sugar Pine 
yver- Bevel i -i h l be " DETTOCP ce ececcceves . . < 1x8” 5 /4x8” 6/4x8” 
> el siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20 ~ . : . ‘fies 
ymill foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than Common Boards and Shiplap Seuect, S2 or 4S— &wdr. &wdr. &wdr 
feet 10-foot. 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” Select ae seers a ip pe ry 
D&btr., 4-inch...$25.00 BE, 4-inch...$17.00 | No. 1 ...-.-. $13.00 $11.00 $12.00 $17.25 Select RL...... 50. 2-50 35-01 
No. 2 7.00 8.00 8.50 9.00 | SHOP, S2S 
1 by 6-inch... 28.00 6-inch... 20.00 | Og cttttt! 5°00 6.00 6.00 pie te ke ihn $34.94 $25.56 
ert Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $6.50; | “° “ ‘"""""’ 7 . 7 ye ee A #..3ig °34.81 24.64 
By No. 2, $5.45. Dimension ao as SPU civeccsnascenwieseusests 43.65 28.34 
in + on 12’ 14’ 16” 18 20’ 22&24 Larch-Douglas Fir 
train * 1,2 $11.50 $11 75 $12.75 $14.00 $13.75 No. 1 Dimension, 2x4”, 16’. ......++.++. $13.72 
fa WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 6” 1.22°11125 “11125 “12.25 12.50 12.75 $15.25 | No- } ee he oe oe Seasrgsreseess SESe 
ome Following are f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: one cece or toee te ee rt ge te Flooring, Vert. Grain C&better, 4”, RL 24.58 
The Me 2 Maeioct: Menein, OBPe  ccee ag | 18” ;..-: 1200 1600 1000 19.95 S008 14.50 7 
cts a > nee $19.50 $20.50 $21.50 | 2x4”, 8’, $11.50; 10’, $11.50; 2x6”, 10’, $10.75 WEST COAST LOGS 
irries MU wah oeomenaaeneat 23.00 24.00 25.50 Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” eS 
F 1 IX BP occ cece ceeees -. 24.00 25.00 i a eee $8.75 $7.75 $8.25 $8.50 $5.75 [Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
d wl me to oe ee cececccccees 33-58 os 33-88 Tn, © sbsaaces 4.50 4.50 ... ia pips Portland, Ore., April 26.—Log market quo- 
1ae1 SF cvesesveveceesers - . 4 ™ tati : 
etary For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to No. 1 — regs &/or Surfaced — "Tae saibaes Ungraded, $10.50@12. 
5 Prices on No. 1 boards. 3x3 to 4x12" to 20° Ss mbes wee ee Weare e e $13.75 Fir, red: Ungraded, $8.50@9.50. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’....-. eee eeeeee cence 13.00 Hemlock: Ungraded, $7@7.50. 

: 8’ 10’ 12&14’ 16’ Fir Lath Red Cedar: Depending on quality, $9@i2. 
roads pe eeeeeeee $24.50 $24.50 $24.50 $25.50 No. 1. 1%x4’. dry $2.50 Spruce: No. 1, $17; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 
epair, | eS 22.50 23.50 24.00 25.50 eile dite te ee ee ee eee . —_—_—_—_—_— ‘ ; 
plus =  whvewe wens 23.50 24.50 24.50 35.50 Seattle, Wash., April 23.—List prices of 
: FS Serre - 23.50 29.50 28.50 28.5 ° logs: 
pve I wlireisnid carats 23.50 30.00 29.00 29.50 Want Something? Fir: No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 
stock F " u 3.00 from : . : Cedar: Shingle logs, $10; lumber logs, $20. 
ian of = 2 dimension, deduct $3.00 from price Look in the Classified Section edar hingle logs m ogs, $ 











Hemlock: No. 2, $10.50; No. 3, $8.50. 
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: pe = a + te ae Sag ng BO of new wholesale prices on tidewater Senttle, Wash. April 23—Following are 
ec ess, e se as ahi ° ° ° m . = 
Grades 1” 1%" 1%" 2” 2%" : | Saeed kon to & ee on pee we 
whe c. o c ano" - ee = Cz . . . é D ia 
i vires evteeesnerdeuneneeeeknaawewe $58.00 $63.00 $73.00 By 85.75 $111. 4 se yt thy based on four bundles to the square, a 
TAM wc ccccccccccccccscvcvccccvees +e see 90.00 os 126.5 26.50 oe shingles mixed with fir lumber being 10 cents 
a i ae a ai le era age 44.00 19.00 49.00 59.00 81.00 81.00 91.00 | higher than these prices: 
i Ci. - cceeeebeeeees etene nea ee 27.00 40.00 46.00. 52.00 64.50 64.50 72.50 - eves 
Ere re rr rt Tre 16.00 17.00 17.00 16.00 |Gypress Shingles New Grades, Per Square 
Peck Rdm. widths... ccccccoccccsecs 18.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 4” 5” Washington- British 
CRSP BOSSE ob accccctecesenacrevnadns 70.00 75.00 90.00 102.00 [Best ........ $4.75 $5.75 Regete, 24”— Oregon Columbia 
A CR. W. 47 to 18%). ccccsccecvecves 60.00 65.00 67.00 75.00 |primes ..... 3.10 3.50 NO. 1 ccccccesseces $2.25 $2.50 
se eMC AGRE RSET ORME RR DORE 51.00 56.00 yt yt Economy ... 3.20 3.60 No. 2 beeen eames a 70@1. 80 
GF awed Ree ee eR eC eES OP HES OHOREOCCOCOREDE 46.00 51.00 53.00 6.0 Cypress Lath Perfections, 18”, 5/2%”— 
DD cccccscccescsssvccsccccecoccscooes 45.00 650.00 52.00 55.00 No.1 No.2 — shen 1.80@1.90 1.90 
ie 2 Com Clk Widicsciseses Seales 39.00 44.00 44.00 39.00 |3x1%4x4” ...$3.00 $2.25 af eth sitet dete 1'25@1.30 110@11 
I gO ee eee eee 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 13x1%4x32” .. 1.00 wae 16” e -F AHO CREE Oe OR ° ° -10@1.15 
a? ae. + 8s Se 1.50 @1.80 1.60@1.65 
ST SPRUCE NORTHERN PINE No. 2, all clear.... 1.25@1.50 1.30@1,40 
WEST COA No. 2, 12” clear.... 1.15@1.40 1.25 
o y 9 2»? nlaar G 9° 
[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] Following are prices on northern white No. 3, 8” clear..... 1,.00@1.23 -30 
Portland, Ore., April 26.—The following pine effective Feb. 15, f. 0. b. Chicago: Dimensions, 5/2, 5x16"— 
are prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: Common Rough Boards and Fencing— NO. 2 ccccecccccecs 1.55 
Finish— Factory ae se 10-14 ft 16 ft. 18-20 tt. 
1x12” eee te $39.00 4  cenweeewus 0 No. a. 1x 4” eoecesece $42.75 $49.75 $44. v 
; ye » D/4 nc eeeeeees 18.00 SS 42.75 47.75 42.75 W 
1x4—10 sees Gale Sei 20.08 = | eee 43.75 48.75 48.75 ESTERN RED CEDAR 
~ B/4  ccccccces 22.0 Pee conenaes 51.75 54.75 51.75 : ta . 
Bevel siding— Sl anustnans 29.00 crt Saeeeees 86.25 $3.25 86.25 Senttio, Wash. Agel 26-—Frices for red 
an - 9 9 : 2 ” Re ene ha cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
1x4 seeeese $17.00 4) eee 31.00 No. 2 OE a 35.50 37.50 37.50 to 18 foot. f. o. b mill, are: 
%x6", Flat gr. 18.00 ai es tr 3.00 er 35.50 37.50 37.50 ian iia Aas: 4 5 
4x6”, Vert.gr. 22.00 Green box. 9.50@11.50 1X BP eee eens 37.50 35.50 37.50 Beveled Siding, %-inch 
a inl : Se snbencied 38.50 36.50 38.50 Clear “a” “BR” 
- 1x12”........ 53.00 48.00 oe ere $20.00 $18.00 $15.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE No. 3, 1x 4”........ 22.25 23.25 22.2% De Gaceensacucee 24.00 20.00 17.00 
1x 6”........ 24.75 26.75 S475 | G-inch ..cccccccccee 24.00 19.00 17.00 
F uA are typical average f. o. b. ae - a TERK CK ES =. 5 z 95 oe ae Clear Bungalow Siding 
folk. ed ces ~ veceived during the two weeks A lel heath o> ae ae a ry + yj 
ended April 23. as reported by the North SU «a noinrnta 34.25 32.2 34.25 — baKTy Le ne 
Carolina Pine Association For all white pine (Pinus Strobus), add $1. | jo-inch (7777777277777 7 7 74800 38°00 
Rough: For ripping, add $1 per cut. oe ee A ES ern ae 60.00 mes 
Ede 1/4 rough, add $1; S2S and resawed, add $1.50 to » . 
SECC TT OC Te Cree CT re $29.45 price of S2S. For S1S or 82S, add 50 cents. Finish, B&better $2S or S48 
No. 1 CERCA EL ESE RESET ERO RERENE SG 21.80 For plain shiplap, S2S, CM, S4S, S1S1E or or Rough 
BOX NO. Lee esesesececcerercceecess 14.60 | well curbing, add 50 cents. For grooved roof- | 1x8&10” ........ccececceeeseeeeeeees $ 45.00 
SN BG. Bitenitniessecersvenvesamamne $3.98 | ing, drop siding, O. G. shipiap, cetling OF | 12187 ..........cccccscceccccccccccens 55.00 
No. 1 No. 2 | sheathing lath, add $1. Not to exceed 10 per- | 1x14, 16&18” ..........ccccccccccccees 70.00 
B&bette1 No. 1 box box cent of degrade developed in running may be NS SS valciar ren. oka a Sio ak adinks Winall srar eA 100.00 
Ix 4 0.30 oe nee included at grade price. For partition, all TA” § vetevvadbdcovwdcavenctenehoacan 105.00 
sg ee 00 ie aan grades, all $1.50. Ceili FI i 
Ix 6 0.50 $24.40 $15.50 = $13.15 For stock 3-inch or less in width, S48, add " re or eee . 
= is 4 stes 1 gs $3.50, product of strip ripped and bundled. SE”. avénoseeesse0se0eeeses ea tenwes $ 30.00 
x § 2. 29.40 15.70 3.25 All grades of 5-inch, $1 more than 10-inch; 
1x10 5.20 29.45 17.00 14.65 | 5-inch S4S, add $1.50.’ For bundling, add $1.00. Mincount co Hetiinges 
1x12 ' 44.8 ».65 21.15 15.30 Fo bbetti dd $3 Made from 1x4” and under..........e0.. 64% 
Race B&better oe eee © ° Made from other sizeS.............++0+: 54% 
ap eg eee $33.50 No. 1 Piece Stuff, SISIE or S4S— Additional discount for 10,000 feet or _ 
CN ee aaa 45.00 6’ 8’ 10-12-14’ 16’ 18-20’ CE OE OEP cnccccancctcnsesseersares 5% 
RN eek 50.05 2x 4”....$23.25 $28.25 $29.75 $29.75 $31.75 Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 
> ote Slat ih ath aCe RN faci eas 97:50 | 2x 6".... 23.25 27.25 27.75 27.75 30.75 100 lin. ft. 
ie Mhahteeann 3x 8”.... 23.25 28.25 28.75 28.75 31.75 1%" $0.25 
Oe vd ites | 21.00 | 2x10%-.-. 22.25 27.25 30.25 30.25 31-25 | gage IIIa 
Box oo “10.60 2x12”... 23.25 28.25 31.25 31.25 32.25  aiacde & iia avglane ea a aod ie acm, we a 36 
2 Pee LS OAS SE Rw Rae eet ita aie Pacer No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For OR ret ee er ea tee eg ah oe . 
Beensed a ‘2 o * rough, deduct 50 cents. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Flooring ride ider S1S only, $1 more than rough. 
og “ Ee "9 *93 Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4-foot and longer— END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 
No, 2 common jj”...... 3.55 Norway Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
B&hetter bark strip part 2.85 Bé&btr. Cc E Cé&btr. mills, lower Michigan: 
Bex AVEC stripe Gresseds eos scéscicsseee 11.75 GP iB iveee $27.50 $24.50 $18, 50 $15.50 $21.50 FAS No.1 &sel. 
No. 2. | 6% «seeee 28.50 26.50 28.50 19.50 29.50 | 4/4 1... eee cece eee eeees $100.00 $ 70.00 
Roofers dressed Siding may contain 40 percent of 10-foot OE Giaow Catincvdeemamaors 105.00 75.00 
=e : icttin@lvne sda deeadourawion $16.40 and shorter. Beaded ceiling, %-inch $1 more ad aie ooh ae wee ee 105.00 75.00 
| ee ee ee tea? 16.75 than siding. Selected length, $2 extra. Sid- UE ch acrcs Gicibig wich terior aca ak a 110.00 80.00 
RE ES ee ere 17.80 ing run to OG, $2 extra; product of strip as | eee ea 130.00 100.00 
i!  cenkeeu need dank wed aan cee ie 20.25 it grades. | Se ere ree oe 140.00 110.00 
Following were average sales prices for southern hardwoods received during the week ended April 19: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GuM— RED OakK— 
Pin. No. 1& és Ee. J. , (ORONO ROCCO BOEEPES OR Re~ Seewaee eens 
sel 34.50@ 38.75 39.00 or -. « eéeeetnn a Pin. FAS... 60.25@ 64.75 ......... 70.25 77.75 
No. 2 SR BED. kstwen decane pia ‘Seane® -waced ere No. t&ael. 42.76@ 86. 75- - inn ccscisnce 92.25 56.25 
SAP GuUM— Mttiwias ae ~<a+-btebhebeenese OcebROeaweN wiekheewns 
Qtd. FAS... 37.75 aed ye So in ae es 41.50@ 46.25 MIXED OAKk— 
No. 1&sel., 2 . 27.75@ 32.25 30.75 a. wee, Sate @8=—=—«—=——s re kbhwtebeciena oxen eneenecs 40.00 
ee I as . 33 75 — SCeROCRDT ECS 850s de Pee OeS PopLar— 
N wP % silt ade sind ae ee PL. a = 6SecCR Behe eu Faure belo ° pad ecannaatn 
ev Ue = ci o¢ ol thalie : se > @=@2Ci—i‘«, "SOO RROD) 6—ESECR HOV ES ee _ eae eee )6— lili Ks a ace ee an eaten tetate a. © apaintelin es rete 
BLACK GUM— a Saps&sel. 41.00 Sc #8 8 wirnnaccawsd’ oiaetowane 
Qtd. FAS... 42.00 38.50 es Ss o+o a é é éé=é§ “SfCKeeN Sanetietawnd —aptanaia tees 
No — Cl. 28.00@M 32.00 cece cree eee tee eeeereees 28.50 oe 26Ra: SR 5 watee een eeaare 30.75 30.75 
Pin. No. 1& MESS Haecsutdions cusdndaecers ——— @8=—S Sitnwtenneoa 
_ a <» 4 it e0eeeeo Bheheeeeeeevt- envesaneodae Sorr E~Lm— 
TUPEL : _ DMGChRKKGA CVRSREWOROSe  dudbndabroes eer ree 
Pin ° No. 1& COTTON Woop— 
a Soe 75 No. 1&sel... 26.00@ 29.75 29.00 | ae 
No 2 ee RRASROEAE DY REDS ERELSERE PURST OEE | Ree —— # #  . ° °»}}&eeecccavensas A. .< + waeteennGewe 
No. 3 16.00 veceeeets eereeresesse  S¥YCAMORE— 
AsH— Pin. No. 1& 
No. 1&sel , 88.295 Pa eee 41.25 42.50 PS aces -asleatidaialenaee. » beecingmdate wale 28.75 ecovcseccorerce 
> ae DE Eee Guicatehéiedse Shateennecag aosnesersune MAGNOLIA— 
WHITE OAk— ee. wane we | See ee 38.00 43.50 
Qtd. FAS... 97.75 111.75 NO. TESEC]... oo cree cece e cevvevevcecs | ee re 
Pin. No L& ae eee 23.75 nee )60ti“(“‘( ES OCS ehbeawee naka tanec 
el , 2.75@ 55.75 ~ ~eeeee 651.50@ 56.50 61.25 CHERRY— 
No. 2 i Cee cGovceibhehne . hada weedwate. dd wekn seseaie YO eS 7 ‘“gucrresaa metre:  saeidsac ain . Dealabteaelael 
ge SE ee ues ot re ee eS ot iam ee ee ee ee No. 1&sel a, - Gristle diienealad? OW core i ee ee ede 
mes Baan re ee epee NE | a eS ee are ere Fs! | i 22.75 
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April 30, 1982 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.; 


aon FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
oe ae $47-49 $37-39 $28-29 $20-21 $15-16 
4) ae 55-57 45-47 33-35 22-23 15-16 
a 60-62 50-52 38-40 25-26 15-16 
a... 70-72 60-62 43-45 28-30 15-16 
Cc 
a... 50-52 35-37 25-26 19-21 14-15 
Seay 53-55 38-40 28-30 21-22 15-16 
_.... 58-60 43-45 34-36 23-24 14-15 
pen 65-67 50-52 40-42 30-32 14-15 
10/4..... 73-75 68-60 53-55 45-47 ... 
a... 8-80 63-65 58-60 50-52 
16/4... 128-133 113-118 98-103 “ 
-—... 3-44 33-34 23-24 17-18 11°: 
Aah 43-44 33-34 23-24 17-18 - 1.2! 


3/4 
Thin 4/4. 43-44 33-34 23-24 hea ete 

Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $24-25. 

For select red, add $10. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $50-52; one and two face clear, 
$38-40; 1x5-inch, two face clear, $60-62, one 
and two face clear, $48-50. 

Sort MAPLE— 


eee 45-47 35-37 25-26 17-18 14-15 
ee 50-52 40-42 30-32 21-22 15-16 
ok Oe 60-62 50-52 35-37 23-24 14-15 
ae 60-62 50-52 35-37 28-30 14-15 
Sorr ELM— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No.2 No.3 
Se 40-42 28-30 20-21 17-18 
|, eee 47-49 35-37 22-23 19-20 
eae 47-49 35-37 22-23 20-21 
TS ae 50-52 35-37 25-26 20-21 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel No.1 No.2 No.3 
oe 80-82 55-57 25-26 16-17 
Se 85-87 60-62 30-32 18-19 
ee 90-92 65-67 30-32 19-20 
EE 95-97 75-77 38-40 25-26 
ee 105-107 85-87 52-54 
| ee 115-117 95-97 657-59 30-32 
Bass woop— 
| 48-50 38-40 26-28 20-21 14-15 
| 51-53 41-43 30-32 22-23 15-16 
| 55-57 45-47 33-35 22-23 15-16 
|, = 60-62 50-52 38-40 22-23 15-16 
Si Gaccas 68-70 58-60 48-50 35-37 oath 
See 78-80 68-70 58-60 40-42 : 


Keystock, 4/4 No. 1&better, $55-57; or on 
grades, FAS, $65-67; No. 1, $45-47; 5/4 No. 
1&better, $60-62; or on grades, FAS, $70-72; 
No. 1, $50-52, 

_ One and two face clear 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $45-47; 1x5-inch, $50-52. 
RED OAK— 


a 60-62 45-47 33-35 23-25 12-13 
65-67 50-52 38-40 28-30 13-14 
., =e 70-72 55-57 45-47 30-32 13-14 
iy oe 80-82 65-67 50-52 35-37 13-14 
HARD MAPLE— 

ee 48-50 38-40 28-30 20-22 11-12 
i. Ree 58-60 43-45 30-32 22-24 13-14 
ee 63-65 48-50 32-34 24-26 13-14 
ke 63-65 48-50 32-34 26-28 13-14 
| ee 78-80 63-65 48-50 35-37 eee 
oe 93-95 78-80 58-60 40-42 — 
| Se 143-145 128-130 108-110 we 


HARD MaPLe RoucH F.Loorine Stockx— 


No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com 


4/4 ee Pe ee er $28-30 $20-22 $14-15 
5/4 eo ke ew adrile-t bea meee 30-32 22-24 16-17 
cd EEE aE tens er 24-26 16-17 
BreecH— 
No. 2 and better 
Me Sipiaie dansutiantiee ns cule cee $33-35 
SEE: aan acateiiaie ae a Meni 38-40 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
er $60-62 $45-47 $35-37 $24-25 $14-15 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 


8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wid ; 
12-inch and wider, $35. reesei 


CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., April 25.—The following 
cross tie prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 


Untreated S’th’n 

White Southern Heart 

7 Oak SapPine Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.10 $0.90 $1.75 





No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8” face.. 1.00 .80 1.45 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8” face.. .90 7 1.23 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8", 7” face.. .80 .60 1.07 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6” face.. .70 -50 .89 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 
cents less than white oak. 


Switch Fridge 
’ Ties Plank 
I MD 28 or oe $34.00 $32.00 
Red a eae ee 31.0 owes 
Southern sap pine, untreated— 
_.,_ Seen -nteeenn ones 25.00 
Dense en en ee ee 27.06 ° 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 25.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $32.00; No. 1 common, $29.00; No. 2 

droppings, $24.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 

6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$32.00 $38.00 $47.00 $55.00 $61.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 

or and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 

(. 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE RooFERS— 

Tongued and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
$22.50. 

NorRTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 
10-inch $23.00. 12-inch, $24.00. 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


SIPs ao 5 acne pds nnenae $32.50 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
Bapetter, S/ERESIMCH.. cccccccsucseses $49.50 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
ter— 


S48, 4%4-inch scant, 2x38-inch, 9-foot, $17.50; 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $19.00. Rough, 2x10-inch, 
10- to 16-foot, $20.50. 





APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 





4/4 5&6/4 8/4 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
6 errr $90@ 95 $ 98@103 $105@11 
No. 1 com.&sel. 43@ 48 50@ 55 57@ 62 
NO, 3 COM..«<-< 30@ 33 33@ 35 36@ 38 
No. 3 COM...» 18@ 20 20@ 22 22@ 24 
Sd. wormy.... 33@ 35 36@ 40 40@ 45 
PLAIN RED OAK— 
Ae 65@ 70 75@ 85 85@ 95 
No. 1 com.&sel. 42@ 47 48@ 53 50@ 55 
No. 3 COM...» 28@ 30 32@ 34 36@ 40 
NO. & COM< «<a 18@ 20 20@ 22 22@ 24 
CHESTNUT— 
7) er 60@ 65 65@ 70 75@ 80 
No. 1 com..... 42@ 45 45@ 48 47@ 50 
No. 3 com..... 16@ 18 17@ 19 18@ 20 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 23@ 25 25@ 27 28@ 30 
No. 1 & btr. 

sd. wormy... 25@ 26 27@ 30 32@ 34 

PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr..110@115 125@135 135@145 
| a 80@ 90 85@ 95 90@100 
Saps & sel.... 55@ 60 65@ 75 75@ 85 
_ a Seer 37@ 42 43@ 48 50@ 55 
a Se 26@ 28 33@ 35 36@ 40 
a = Saeeaee 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 

MAPLE— 
SO eee 55@ 60 65@ 70 65@ 70 
No. 1 com.&sel. 43@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 50 
No. 2 COM....< 28@ 30 30@ 32 33@ 35 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Memphis 
basis, on oak flooring: 


38x2%" f$x1%y” %x2” %x1h” 
Clr. qtd. wht.....$85.00 $83.00 $75.00 $54.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 74.00 63.00 55.00 50.00 
Sel. qtd. wht..... 62.00 50.00 40.00 36.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 48.00 44.00 40.00 39.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 53.00 48.00 47.00 36.00 
Clr. pin. red.... 49.00 46.00 44.00 38.00 
Sel. pln. wht..... 43.00 35.00 37.00 27.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 42.00 37.00 37.00 29.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 33.00 23.00 20.00 16.00 


No. 1 com. red.. 33.00 25.00 18.00 17.00 
ee. 3 COG ccccs 13.00 13.00 10.00 8.00 

1%x2” %x1%” x2” 
Com WE, Wis ckevcass $78.00 $78.00 $95.00 
Ci GO. PEGs scssccvcsse 70.00 70.00 90.00 
Ge. GEG, Wikseccvcees .-- 58.00 55.00 60.00 
a ee eee --+ 58.00 55.00 60.00 
Ca Bee. Wbiccccccsvans 50.00 50.00 54.00 
a ee Sa ascckenae .» 47.00 47.00 50.00 
SE eer 42.00 42.00 45.00 
a Oe ee 42.00 42.00 44.00 
Sem & GRU. Wiis sc wecccne 28.00 23.00 22.00 
ok 2 GO PE naaertcose 26.00 23.00 22.00 
Pe: we Or rtcasenenness 12.00 12.00 10.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }¥-inch stock, $9; 
for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, 
$6; for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
quote as follows on northern hard maple 
flooring, f. o. b. cars flooring mill basis: 

First Second Third 
Sn sewer meee e eee $48.00 $38.00 $23.00 
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(Continued from Page 61) 
Columbia, 38 percent. Stocks continue about 
half those of last year. One shingle mill has 
raised its percentage of vertical grain cut 
20 percent since the new grades became effec- 
tive, by posting each week the sawyer’s cut 
at each machine. 

Logs—Small sales and limited production 
characterize the log market. Prices are 
about the same. Small fir logs delivered, sell 
at $8 and $8.50. Cedar was said to be a 
little stronger by one buyer; another said 
the old prices, of $9 and $10 for shingle logs, 
and $19 and $20 for lumber logs, still ob- 
tained. Hemlock goes at a range of $7 to 
$15; one man stated $8 represented the hem- 
lock price. Most fir logs appear to be moving 
at $8, $12 and $16, with peelers at $20. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine.—Small mills are running on 
limited schedules. Larger mills in some in- 
stances have increased the number of work- 
ing days, while others have curtailed. 
Manufacturers catering to export trade have 
been finding ‘more business during the last 
two weeks. It has been found necessary to 
make further reductions in all items of shed 
stock; upper grades were hit hardest. 

White and sugar pine demand shows signs 
of picking up, but prices suffered a loss of 
$2 to $7.50 around April 15. Redwood manu- 
facturers have also reduced prices. Red 
cedar shingles have been in demand, with 
prices at about the February level. 





Hardwoods in general are holding fairly 
well at their March prices. Some mills indi- 
cate a drop of about $2 from March 1 list. 
Special cutting brings fair prices. Oak floor- 
ing quotations varied to a greater degree 
than at any time for the last two years. 
Range for 1x3-inch No. 1 was $25 to $33, mill 
base; select $31@43, and clear, $43@58. The 
1x2-inch was about $5 less. 


Retail—Increased demand is noted by re- 
tailers in Alabama. Repairs take the bulk 
of the stock sold. Most small towns are buy- 
ing some lumber, but farmers are not. There 
is little prospect for an increase in indus- 
trial and public construction. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine inquiries during the last two 
weeks have dropped off. The railroads con- 
tinue to order some stock, but their lists, as 
well as industrial inquiries, have been re- 
duced considerably. Orders have also shown 
decrease and are for small lots. About the 
only order of any size was for factory ma- 
terial for 250,000 feet of 4x8-inch and 400,000 
feet of 6x8-inch longleaf prime grade D1S & 
G2E, for shipment to Edgely, Pa. Other 
smaller factory orders were placed. 

Prices are not as firm as they were two 
weeks ago, but no reductions of importance 
are reported. For 6-inch sizes the mills get 
$15, delivered Jacksonville, with practically 
no orders being booked. The 8-inch are 
priced at $16, with demand only a little bet- 
ter than for 6-inch. The 10-inch are in fair 
demand at $18.00 and 12-inch are in fair 
demand at $24. All prices are mill selling 
prices to wholesalers, delivered Jacksonville. 

The let-up in business lately has caused a 
number of small mills to close down, and 
also some mills cutting around 650,000 to 
75,000 thousand feet a day. The largest mills 
are all running on curtailed programs. Some 
of the largest mills are running 30 hours a 
week—six hours a day for five days; others 
are continuing to run the day shift full time, 
but none are running a night shift. 


Cypress orders have shown no life during 
April, except possibly for thick stocks in 
wide widths. It is reported that there is a 
large surplus of all cypress items, excepi 
FAS and tank, and some dealers report No. 1 
pecky is not easily bought. With these few 
exceptions, there is more cypress at mills 
than for the last ten years. 

Hardwood mills continue to reduce their 
output, if necessary to keep it in line with 
demand. No. 2 common sap gum is in better 
movement, and the mills are averaging about 
$9.75 for this grade. Oak, ash and poplar 
are also moving in small quantities, in lower 
grades only. There continues to be a good 
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export demand for red and white oak, and 
the mills are cutting oak in preference to the 
other hardwoods. It is reported that export 
prices on oak are somewhat better. For 
higher grades of ash and magnolia, demand 
is fair, but not as steady as that for oak. 
Demand from the automobile body builders 
was not as good during the last two weeks 
as it was a few weeks ago. 

Retail yards report business somewhat bet- 
ter, increase in orders has been offset by 
low prices. The yards continue to cut prices. 
More jobs are being figured, but orders are 
slow in developing. 

Export orders are holding their own, al- 
though rail shipments into port are not as 
heavy as they were last month. The mills 
have about the same quantity of business on 
the books, however, and stocks will begin 
moving to seaboard about May l. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


The cargo movement of lumber to southern 
California has been showing some increase 
during April. Otherwise, there has been no 
pronounced market change, as unsold stock 
remains at about the same level, and no 
change in prices is reported. There has been 
a decided upturn in real estate transactions 
during the last two weeks, with much un- 
improved property being purchased for early 


building. 
Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mill bookings in April 
have averaged 12 percent ahead of those 
during the same part of March. Shipments 
are running about even with orders, prac- 
tically all orders being for immediate load- 
ing. Upper grade items are in slightly better 
demand than lowers, but sales are confined 
to mixed-car loading. The mills, however, 
do not want to accept business at present 
low prices for deferred delivery. 30th ship- 
ments and orders are running ahead of pro- 
duction. Sawmill operations are restricted, 
so as not to exceed actual shipments. Some 
of the larger mills are operating only 15 to 
20 hours a week, merely to take care of 
and hold their crews together, while plan- 
ing mill operations are based on orders 
booked. 

Mill stocks are slightly lower than at any 
time in the last six months. Some items are 
becoming scarce. This is particularly true 
of 10-, 18- and 20-foot No. 1 dimension. Some 
mills are sold up to stock on these lengths 
in 2x4-, 2x6-, 2x8-, and 2x12-inch. No. 1 
boards, 1xl2-inch, are among the _ scarce 
items, while stocks of No. 3 boards and ship- 
lap have been greatly reduced. It would 
require but a limited demand for No, 2 boards 
and shiplap to clean up available stocks, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Intercoastal Rates.—The rate on lumber 
to the Atlantic coast will remain at $10 
during June, and the rate of 55 cents on 
shingles also will remain unchanged, ac- 
cording to word received here. Some ad- 
vances in rates are reported by the Pacific- 
Coast-European Conference. These are said 
to be due to advance in the British sterling 
exchange rates. 





ee, . 
Trouble and Litigation 

KANSAS CITY, MO., April 25.—The Doyle- 
Moore Lumber Co. of North Kansas City, Mo., 
was made defendant in an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy last week in Federal court 
through the suit of three creditors, claiming 
a total of $25,361. The lumber company filed 
an immediate answer consenting to a receiv- 
ership. The concerns and the amounts al- 
leged due from the North Kansas City com- 
pany are: Schutte Lumber Co., $1,958; the 
Ingham Lumber Co., $16,782, and the Louisi- 
ana Central Lumber Co., $6,621. In response 
to the request of the creditors that a re- 
ceiver be appointed, Judge Merrill E. Otis 
designated Arthur T. Borink, who posted 
bond of $10,000. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 26—Frederick T. 
Atkinson, doing business as the Cincinnati 
Walnut Lumber Co. with yards on Carthage 
Avenue, Norwood, filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy last week. He scheduled his 
liabilities at $67,345.87 and assets at $94,- 
610.81. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., April 25.—M. C. Ray- 
mond and H, H,. Barker have been appointed 
receiver for M. C. Raymond & Co., lumber 
firm, by Federal court, as result of a peti- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


tion filed by O. A. Pittman of Earle, Ark., 
who.owns 22 shares of the company’s stock. 
The petition sets out that company has as- 
sets of $75,842 with liabilities of $37,172. It 
further shows that mill, lumber stock, and 
equipment located at Henning, Tenn., is 
valued at $80,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 26.—George M. 
Seaman, Houston lumberman, has been ap- 
pointed receiver for Lynch Davidson & Co., 
lumber cutting and manufacturing concern, 
on petition of the Vaughan Lumber Co. The 
receivership has no direct bearing upon the 
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operation of the Southland Lumber Co. which 
is the retail interest formerly operated under 
name of Lynch Davidson & Co. Assets dre 
given as $1,362,000 and liabilities at $520,000. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 25.—W. 4 
Westall & Co., for 44 years in the lumber 
and building materials business in Asheville 
was placed in temporary receivership on 
April 15 in Buncombe County court. Henry 
Westall and T. Raysor Salley, of Asheville 
were appointed as co-receivers. The company 
will be continued as a going concern at its 
present location. 





OBITUAR 
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ARTHUR W. RANNEY, secretary and vice 
president of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., 
Century, Fla., died at his home in that place 
on April 21 after a long illness. Mr. Ranney 
was born in Washington, D. C., and began 
his career in the lumber industry many years 
ago with Alger-Smith & Co., of Black River, 
Mich., and in 1902 affiliated with the Alger- 
Sullivan Lumber Co., first as manager of 
domestic and export sales, and later as sec- 
retary and vice president. He was an out- 
standing figure in the southern pine indus- 
try and among his achievements were his 
pioneering efforts in the establishment of a 
system of grade marking for the protection 
of the lumber consumer. For several years 
prior to the adoption of this practice by 
southern pine manufacturers Mr. Ranney’s 
company furnished certified lumber, and his 
vision and influence inspired his fellow opera- 
tors to follow the practice. Mr. Ranney was 
always active in the work of the Southern 
Pine Association and served as a member of 
its most important committees. A widow 
and one son, Hamlin, survive. 


JOHN BECKER, pioneer merchant, banker, 
and retail lumberman, of Belen, N. M., died 
April 21, in Albuquerque, aged 82, after a 
week’s illness. Born in Germany, he located 
in New Mexico in 1871, and was first em- 
ployed by L. & H. Huning in the general 
merchandise and lumber business now man- 
aged by H. Emory Davis, and which was 
founded by E. D. Franz, a cousin of Mr. 
Becker. In 1877 Mr. Becker entered business 
for himself in Belen. This business has ex- 
panded into a prosperous and completely de- 
partmentized building material and coal busi- 
ness, and he was interested also in two other 
building supply concerns, one in Magdalena 
and one in Springerville, Ariz., owned largely 
by his brother and nephews. Mr. Becker was 
a delegate to the New Mexico Constitutional 
Convention in 1910. He leaves a widow, three 
sons, who were associated with him in busi- 
ness, and two daughters. 


QUINCY ALLEN McCRACKEN, retired lum- 
berman of New Albany, Ind., died at his 
home there on April 6 at the age of 94. He 
was born in New Madrid, Mo., and after serv- 
ice in the Union Army during the Civil War 
located in Nashville, Tenn., working for an 
express company. In 1871 he engaged in the 
lumber business at Brazil, Ind., and in 1879 
started a sawmill at Mound City, IIL, later 
adding a veneer mill, planing mill, box shook 
factory and excelsior plant, developing a 
large and successful business. Later he 
operated in the South, retiring in 1919, since 
when he had lived in New Albany. Mr. Mc- 
Cracken leaves three sons: Ralph, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Archie, of New Albany, and Frank, 
of Paoli, Ind., and three grandsons. 


JAMES SINCLAIR HAINING, former rep- 
resentative for E. C. Atkins Co., died at 
his home in Portland, Ore., on April 3 at the 
age of 87. He had been in failing health for 
some time. Mr. Haining had served the trade 
for 24 years, traveling first from the home 
office at Indianapolis and later from the ma- 
chine knife factory at Lancaster, N. Y. He 
was one of the country’s foremost authori- 
ties on paper knives, having spent many 
years in practical knife manufacture before 
entering the selling field. Since his retire- 
ment from active service three years ago he 
had made his home at the Multnomah Hotel 
at Portland. Two daughters survive him. 


WARREN POTTER, vetcran employee of 
the Weyerhaeuser interests, and for more 
than 60 years associated with the lumber in- 
dustry of Wisconsin, died at his home in 
Chippewa Falls just one month before his 
91st birthday. He had resided in that place 
for nearly 60 years. At the age of ten he 
rode on Wisconsin’s first train from Mil- 
waukee to Waukesha. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Weyerhaeusers in early youth 
and only six years ago concluded his active 
work with them. 


CHARLES FLAVEL EMERY, aged 79, 
pioneer lumberman of La Crosse, Wis., died 
at his home there on April 24. He went to 


Wisconsin in the ’60s and affiliated with his 
father, the late Thomas Emery, in the lumber 
business at Sparta. In 1876 he entered the 
Cc. L. Colman Lumber Co., at La Crosse, re- 
maining with that concern 51 years, until 
his retirement from business five years ago. 
A widow and four children survive. Mr. and 
Mrs. Emery had celebrated their 55th wed- 
ding anniversary last month. 


LEE H. LORD, aged 70, wholesale lumber 
broker at Peoria, Ill., for more than 35 years, 
died on April 19 at his home there. Mr. Lord 
was born in Batavia, Ill., and for nearly a 
quarter of a century was employed by the 
Rock Island Lines as general freight agent 
in Moline, Ill., and as business representa- 
tive of the department in Chicago. He went 
to Peoria as freight agent but after four 
years established the lumber brokerage busi- 
ness which has since continued. He was 
widely known in the trade. A widow, one 
son, Leslie, a daughter and sister survive. 


MRS. MARIE D. DILL, widow of Henry H. 
Dill, for many years connected with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, and mother of Henry 
H. Dill, jr. who is engaged in the lumber 
business at Mobile, Ala., died at Washing- 
ton on April 6. She was a sister-in-law of 
the late Lewis Dill, long prominent in the 
Baltimore lumber trade. 





BENJAMIN HUGER READ, president of 
the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co., wholesale 
distributor of lumber in Baltimore, died on 
April 8 after a brief illness. He was born 
Dec. 16, 1865, at Charleston, S. C., and en- 
gaged in the coal business in Baltimore in 
1882. Years later he acquired an interest 
in the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. and was 
elected president, with his son, Francis K. 
Read, as vice president. His wife and four 
children, also eight grandchildren, survive. 


MRS. JAMES L. NAYLOR, wife of the head 
of the Naylor Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Essex, 
Ont., died at her home there on April 17 after 
an illness of several months. She was 64 
years old. Besides her husband she leaves 
a daughter and two sons, both in the retail 
lumber business: E. A. Naylor at Wheaton, 
Ont., and J. A. Naylor at Essex, Ont. 


BERT E. REYNOLDS, leading manufac- 
turer of hardwoods in Vermont, died at his 
home in Jeffersonville on April 12, of heart 
trouble. He was 60 years old. He had been 
in the lumber business since 1907, operating 
mills in various sections of New England, 
of late years at East Burke and Bakersfield, 
his plants there suffering severe losses in the 
flood of six years ago. A widow survives 
him. 


RALPH W. STORY, aged 51, secretary- 
treasurer of the Badger Basket & Veneer 
Co., Burlington, Wis., died at Lake Geneva 
on April 16. He had retired six years ago. 
A widow, a daughter and three sons survive. 


G. A. KULLBERG, founder of the Kullberg 
Manufacturing Co., millwork, Minneapolis, 
Minn., died in that city on April 18 at the age 
of 81. He was born in Sweden and came to 
America in 1877 to engage in the woodwork- 
ing trade. In 1894 he went into business as 
the Central Wood Turner Co., in Minneapolis, 
changing the name to Kullberg Manufactur- 
ing Co. later. His two sons, A. T. and W. L., 
are now running the business. 


LEE SANDS, 40 years old, owner of the 
Mutual Lumber & Box Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
died on April 18. He leaves a widow, one 
daughter, one son, a father and brother. 





MRS. WILLIAM CURTIS DEWEY, aged 66, 
social leader and wife of the president of 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., died April 20 at her home in that city. 
She is survived by her husband and two sons, 
Chapman and Curtis, the latter being asso- 
ciated with his father in business. 





THOMAS W. BRAZELTON, aged 71, retired 
lumberman of Winchester, Tenn, died at the 
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home of his daughter in Syracuse, N. Y., on 
April 24. With his brother he had long oper- 
ated a chain of lumber mills in the South, but 
gave up because of ill health some years ago. 





WILLIAM W. WOOD, aged 64, president 
and one of the owners of Wood & Iverson 
(Inc.), Hobart, Wash., died on April 15. He 
had lived in Washington 42 years and in 
Seattle for fifteen. For 40 years he had been 
associated with Iver C. Iverson in lumbering. 
A widow, three daughters and four sons sur- 
vive. One son, Theodore, is associated with 
the Brady & Ketchum Lumber Co., of Seattle. 





Ww. A. TOWNSEND, aged 76, Minneapolis 
lumberman, died at a hospital in that city 
recently. Born in New Brunswick, Mr. Town- 
send entered the lumbering business in Maine 
and 50 years ago went west, engaging in the 
same trade at Minneapolis. He retired six 
years ago. A widow, two sons and four 
daughters survive. 





MRS. SARAH FB. MORIN, widow of P. H. 
Morin, founder of a lumber business at Ful- 
ton, N. Y., now operated by two sons under 
name of Morin Bros., died at her home in 
Fulton at the age of 79. The sons surviv- 
ing are Willis P. and Francis Morin, 





Cc. T. CROWELL, founder of the Bodcaw 
Lumber Co., Stamps, Ark., died at his home 
in Los Angeles, Calif., recently at the age 
of 84. He sold out to the Buchanan inter- 
ests many years ago. 


N. A. PETERS, aged 78, formerly operat- 
ing sawmills at Daleville, Gurdon and Gray- 
sonia, Ark., died at his home in Little Rock 
recently. 


ISAAC R. WILLIS, 88 years old, for years 
in the lumber business at Terre Haute, Ind., 
and in the South, died at Clinton, Ind., where 
he had been living with a daughter since his 
retirement several years ago. Two other 
daughters also survive. 





Business Changes, Etc. 


(Continued from Page 58) 


NEW YORK, Montgomery—John Clarence Van- 
deroef; new lumber business. 

New York—Christy-Meany Lumber Co. opening 
wholesale lumber business at 92 Liberty St. 

NORTH DAKOTA. West Fargo—Interior Lum- 
ber Co. will open branch; completing warehouse 
on highway No. 1; headquarters Fargo. 

OHIO. Akron—G. I. Milligan opening commis- 
sion lumber business at North Hill Station (Box 
3582). 

OREGON, Heppner—Canyon Lumber Co., saw- 
mill, has been formed by C. W. Rice and O. B. 
Hottman. 

Klamath Falls—Home Lumber Co. will open 
on S. Sixth St. as soon as building is completed. 
. Medford—Timber Products Co. opening sawmill 
ere, 

Mazuma—Peters & Sons have begun operation 
of sawmill here. 

Portland—Williams Mfg. Co. will start lumber 
manufacture at 933 E. Main St., Floyd R. Wil- 
liams, mgr. 

Portland—F. W. 
wholesale lumber 
Bldg. 

Seaside—Wahanna Logging Co. engaged in busi- 
ness; W. H. Cahill, Hugh Cox, Thomas Lux, Otto 
Lux and Peter Mackevice, owners. 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKees Rocks—William M. 
Herbst opening lumber yard at 324 Locust St. 

TEXAS. Dallas—New Way Wholesale Lumber 
Co. opening at 3109 Main St. 

El Paso—Crawford Mfg. Co. 
door department. 

Orange—C. R. Harmes, jr., starting shingle mill. 

WASHINGTON, Edmonds—Quality Shingle Co., 
new manufacturing business. 

Everett—C, B. Lumber & Shingle Co. has begun 
operation of a shingle and sawmill, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Shenandoah 
Chester V. Lyall, new lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Eau Claire Box & 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 





Pettibone opening export and 
business; 525 Terminal Sales 


adding sash and 


Junction— 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—D. L. Sadler Mill & 
Lumber Co. reported rebuilding its recently burned 
plant, 

_ FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—All States Lumber 
Co will rebuild burned lumber and _ millwork 
Plant, 100x105 ft.; molder, bandsaw and other 
equipment needed; J. M. Griffin, pres. 

OREGON. McMinnville—James Murray will 
erect a sawmill near here. 

, Odell—Nelson Emery is erecting a sawmill near 
1ere, 

VIRGINIA. Brookneal—cC. J. Wheelbarger, Day- 
ton, has acquired a 5-acre site and will establish 
a woodworking plant, moving machinery and 
equipment from Dayton. 

WASHINGTON Alvey—R. H. Lamson, logger 
and shingle manufacturer, will erect a sawmill. 

Spokane—Ambrose W. Codd has taken out per- 
mit for erection of sawmill at 2610 N. Columbus. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Tunnelton—Mountain State 
W ood Products Co. (Inc.) is erecting a plant here; 
Ernest LaRue, Mer. 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 








i SN bccincneses jimi eae ...30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 


permitted.: 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED 


Employment 


THOROUGHLY EXP. LUMBERMAN 
Desires exclusive selling arrangement with high 
class reliable Inland Empire West Coast—California 
and Northern Pine mill or group of mills wishing 
exclusive representation Chicago,: Southern Wis- 
consin — Northern Illinois— Southern Michigan — 
Northern Indiana. Fourteen years’ experience from 
sawmill to present position as sales manager. 
Thoroughly familiar with retail and _ industrial 
trade. Prefer strictly commission basis. Would 
consider salary arrangement. 

Address “K. 51,”" care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND DRAFTSMAN 


Biller, Estimator; 10 yrs. in charge lumber and mill- 
work plant doing detailed millwork. Had contact 
with many architects and contractors. Knows work, 
20 yrs. exp., age 37. Ref. 

Address “K, 50,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















MILLWORK DRAFTSMAN 


15 years’ experience, some estimating, age 36 years; 
married, references. Go anywhere, 
Address “‘K. 59,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED DETAILER AND BILLER 


Of special and stock, mill and cabinet work, Ac- 
curate and _ reliable. Best reference furnished. 
Moderate salary. 

Address ‘“‘K. 61,’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED 





FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


With many years’ experience in charge of special 
millwork plant wants position. Can handle esti- 
mating, purchasing, familiar with appraisals and 
financing. Good references. 

Address “F. 53,” care American Lumberman. 








Salesmen 


SALESMEN WANTED 
We have an interesting Built-In Kitchen Equip- 
ment proposition for a few salesmen who have an 
established trade among retail lumber dealers. 
Write us fully about your clientele, territory cov- 
ered and experience. See Our Display Advertise- 
ment on PAGE 53. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


An old established manufacturer of high grade 
paints and varnishes has developed a revolution- 
ary product for priming lumber. Product has 
been widely tested and approved. Treatment will 
out-test any other priming paint. The manufac- 
turer wishes a commission representative in every 
key city east of Omaha. A lumberman with good 
connections with architects, lumber dealers and 
builders would be ideal for such work. 
Address “F. 50,” care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


wee 


ENERGETIC, COMPETENT LUMBERMAN 


Between 30 and 40 years of age for an Eastern 
yard. Must be above the average salesman, a 
good collector, capable taking complete charge of 
all details. Plenty of good hard work. State 
particulars fully in first letter. 

Address “G, 64," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Recently sold my half interest in yard; wish to 
locate in Middle West. 25 years’ exper. 12 as 
half owner. Middle age, married. American born, 
speak German fluently; capable executive. Ex- 
traordinary references. 

Address “G. 50," care American Lumberman. 





A GOOD SELLING SPECIALTY 
FOR LUMBER DEALERS 


Double your profits at only a very small invest- 
ment. Give your window and door screens bridge- 
truss construction. See advertisement on page 76 
which offers you a FREE SAMPLE of this new 
specialty. 





MR. LUMBERMAN! 
You need me as your plant manager or superin- 
tendent. You will be surprised at my references. 
Address “G. 52,” care American Lumberman. 


JOB AS BAND FILER 


Twenty years’ experience. Work guaranteed. Strictly 
sober. Report at once. 
Address “G. 56,” care American Lumberman. 








KILN OPERATOR 


Hardwood inspector and yard man. Practical and 
technical experience. 20 years in the game. Go 
anywhere. 

Address “G. 57,’" care American Lumberman., 





WANTED YARD FOREMAN 
For large double band mill, one who is active, 
aggressive and sober—must have executive ability. 
Address ‘‘K, 56," care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


PRACTICAL HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 


Good education. Thoroughly experienced inspect- 
ing all species of hardwoods. Been on road for 





years. Capable of working for N. H. L. A. Have 
— of references. Age 35 and sober. Go any 
where. 


Address “G. 61," care American Lumberman. 








FILER LONG EXPERIENCE 


Hard and soft timber, fast mills, also factory ex- 

perience. Account closing lumber department. 

Eight years with present company. Best references. 
DAVID J. GOULD, 

106 Florence Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 








YOUNG LUMBERMAN DESIRES CONNECTION 


Want connection with large shipper and manufac- 
turer. Thoroughly competent to handle organiza- 
tion and all detail pertaining to plant operation, 
shipping, sales etc. Can furnish best of references. 
Will go any where. 

Address “G. 58," care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED MANAGER OR ASS’T. 


Fifteen years’ experience Retail Lumber and Mill- 
work, all phases, Age 35. Single. Can go any- 
where, 

Address “F. 56.’ care American Lumberman, 








A-1 FILER, 20 YRS. EXP. 


Hard and soft timber fast mills at liberty May 
1st account shut down. Highest references. 
Address “‘F, 60,’ care American Lumberman. 


DETAILER—BILLER 


Experienced spec. millwork, cabinet-work, plans, 
some construction. Knows work, advanced educ. 
A-1 draftsman. 

Address “G. 64,’ care American Lumberman, 
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WANTED 








WANTED 











FOR SALE 














Employment 


WAREHOUSE SUPERINTENDENT 








| 
Experienced S. & D. man, with ability, bre ad and | 
omplet knowledge all epartments, can improve | 
old peant tematize new, perhaps re “duce your 
wa 1 ne, factory ts Address 
“yy AR > HOt SE SUPT...” American Lum>erman 
HARDWOOD YARD FOREMAN 

Inspector Availabl it iediately Age 30 15 
\ expe nee Kheterence 

Adare IN car Ame can Lumberman 








AN EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN | 
Wishes a position with a reliable Lumber Co 
Address “G. 60,"" care American Lumberman 





TIMBER ESTIMATES 
Six years of employment as timberman for one of 
our largest corporations terminated March 1. Satis- | 
factory connection desired References | 
i 
| 








Address “E. 76," care American Lumberman 





BAND SAW FILER | 
26 years’ experience Go anywhere at once. 
B. F. WHITE, Leetsdale, Pa. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WILL PAY CASH FOR SURPLUS STOCKS 


Interested ir ediate pure se of large stocks of 
mi nd 1 WOT Submit list Will pay cash 





Retail Lumber Yards | 


WANTED FOR CASH 


4 ¢ 1 vard up to 3 000 in one or two yard | 

town Sout r West preferred. Nothing run down | 
] ] 

| | 

Ad K Ay n Lu man | 





RETIRED LUMBERMAN 
Wishes to buy a good retail yard for cash. | 

Address ‘“‘Retired,”” care American Lumberman. 
| 





Business Opportunities 


Psat SELLING PLAN 





Departing d lin ind not itating 
with mill that pro- 
duce i I nd llwork for complete Idings 
nd wl ! some of financing "oe sales 
Wr r ppointment and give references 
BR. « WELTON B Santa Fe, N. M. 


Timber and Timber Lands rE 


WANTED—LARGE TRACT VIRGIN TIMBER 





With or wit ut Mill Ga., Ala., Tenn., N. C., or 
S.C. Price t be right 
Adare K care American Lumberman 





Second Hand Machinery 


“FAMOUS” SHAVINGS BALER 














State guaranteed condit ust be ood). Give 
complete I ticular first letter. Qu ite lowest 
price for l 
Addr K : " American Lumberman 
BUSHEL. BASKET MACHINERY WANTED 
ple ut if turing bushel baskets 
nd hampe Add P’, O, BOX 66, Flomaton, 
WANTED 
First clas used steam dry kiln equipment for 


M capacity. 
Address BOX 232, Salem, Mo, 


Steel Rails 


900 TONS 60-LB. RAILS 
Also interested Buying & Selling all Sizes. 
ZELNICKER, INC., St. Louis. 


FOR SALE 


Lumber and Dimension 


FOR SALE—HICKORY DIMENSION STOCK 


Let us have your specifications for prompt quota- 
tion 

















rHE N. Cc. HICKORY MFG. CO., Reidsville, N. C. 
FOR SALE 
Block of 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 10/4, 12/4 Birch, 4/4, 
1, 6/4, 8/4 Maple, all Rag d for grade and block 
piled Apply for sto list with particulars to 
BAILEY MARTIN LI MB ER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Baptiste, Ontario 





Retail Lumber Yards 


THREE RETAIL YARDS 


complete, well balanced lumber and hard- 
ware stock, together with real estate, located 
modern town SW Nebraska. SECON D—lumber, 
hardware, coal and grain elevator Small town 
SW Nebraska Excellent point Elevator handles 
300,000 bushels grain yearly THIRD—lumber, 
coal, grain elevator and residence. New town on 
new railroad Eastern Wyoming. All above prop- 
erties surrounded by large trade areas and located 
in good farm territories under process of develop- 
ment. Present and future possibilities all that can 
be desired. Cash for stock, terms on real estate 
Will stand careful investigation. Excellent selling 
reasons. 
Address 





“G. 53." 


53,"" care American Lumberman. 





A WINDOW SCREEN 
SPECIALTY 


Hold the corners snugly and 
Make the frames stronger. 

See advertisement on Page 76 which offers dealers 
a FREE SAMPLE. 


tightly together. 





FOR SALE—A GOOD RETAIL LUMBER YARD 

In town of 800, central Illinois, low cost of 

handling materials. Good schools and churches. 
Address “F. 51," care American Lumberman. 


TWO RETAIL YARDS FOR SALE 


No. 1.—Good Paying lumber, coal, etc. yard small 
No. Ill. village. Safe income, sound staple stock. 
Cash to close estate. Value buildings small. 





No. 2.—Only elevator, lumber, coal, etc. business 

= new residence in small No. IIl. station. Mostly 

mds business. Good opportunity. Offer low for 

ash, ‘to close estate. Sound stock. HOLCOMB- 
ITTON LBR, CO. Sycamore, III. 





YARD IN RICH FARMING DISTRICT 





Must be disposed of due to owner’s death. Small 
stock in good condition, easily handled. Cc. E. 
HARRIS, Lennon, Michigan. 

INTEREST IN GOOD PAYING LUMBER YARD 
For Sale County seat town, Eastern Nebraska; 
might consider connection with good Line Yard 
Cc pany 

Address “K. 57,"’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 


A modern up-to-date retail lumber yard and 
planing mill with fair stock of lumber, situated 
in North Eastern Ohio. Best in city of 40,000. 
This place is now doing business but is in the 
hands of a receiver and must be sold. Terms. 
Address BOX 972, care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE LUMBER YARD 


Stock of lumber, paint, hardware, roof material. 
Can add coal to advi intage 
Address “K. 62," care American Lumberman. 





A CLASSIFIED AD WILL MOVE SLOW STOCK 
ADVERTISE FOR WHAT YOU WANT 


Retail Lumber Yards 


werpy vv 


‘LUMBER AND BLDG. MATERIAL BUSINESS 


For sale in city of 15,000 in South. Fine loca- 
tion and fine climate the year round. Leased 
ground, low rental, small investment. Priced low 
for quick action. 

Address “G. 55,” care American Lumberman. 


S 








FOR SALE LUMBER YARD 


In town of 45,000 population in Central Ohio, 
located on Penna. R. R., private track in yard. 
Will make low price on Real Estate and Improve- 
ments, 


Address “G. 59,’ care American Lumberman, 





FOR SALE—SMALL LUMBER AND COAL YARD 
Near Culver, Indiana. I mean business. 
JOSEPH A. HOLZBAUER 
Plymouth, Indiana 


GOOD RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In Western Oregon town of 1200, surrounding coun- 

try adapted to farming and fruit raising, good 

future 
Address 


WELL LOCATED RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Downtown Minneapolis. With trackage. Very eco- 
nomical operation. Reasonable lease on ground 
and buildings. Less than twenty thousand dollars 
will handle. 

Address “G. 63," care American Lumberman. 





K. 60,"" care American Lumberman, 








Business Opportunities 





FOR SALE—MODERN SAWMILL 


In Northern Saskatchewan—capacity 45,000 f.b.m. 
—steam deck throughout. Lath Mill. Planing mill 
equipment for two cars per day. Ten years cut 
Northern Saskatchewan White Spruce. Principals 
only. Address all inquiries to DUNWOODY, 
NICHOLL, SAUL & CO., 604 Great West Perma- 
nent Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





LUMBER YARD SPACE AND SHED TO LEASE 


In St. Louis: Portion of our yard at 6901 Easton 
Avenue and one shed size fifty-five by one thou- 
sand feet on Wabash Railway, completely served 
by switch tracks Here is an unusual opportunity 
for some hardwood manufacturer who wants to 
eater to St. Louis trade area Can provide office 
space, truck delivery service and will work with 
tenant on local hardwood sales if desired, Reason- 
able rent We are not quitting business, but have 
a surplus of space at this yard. 

BOECKELER LUMBER COMPANY, 

“Lumbermen for nearly a Cetnury” 

6901 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, Mo 





FOR SALE 


Modern sawmill, planing mill and dry kiln in Mis- 
sissippi, with abundant timber supply to last fifteen 
years and good stock of lumber on hand. Located 
on two railroads. Ideally equipped, all complete 
for small going concern, For sale at less than 40% 
of its normal value. 

Address “‘K. 58,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE COMPLETE SAWMILL 
Planer mill and equipment. Capacity 60,000 daily. 


Located at a Miss. Write 
A. McINTOSH, JR. 


Timber al Timber Lands 


FOR SALE 
In Appallache Mountains 12,000 acres Original 
growth timber and Anthracite coal land. 
Address “E. 560,"" care American Lumberman. 














250 ACRES TIMBERLAND 


Sell or trade for difference, near state highway. 
JOHN C. FAULKNER, Chaska, Tenn. 
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FOR SALE FOR SALE 
Electric Machinery Second Hand Machinery 


























Fe ee ee i i i i i ee i i i aa 

ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR SALE CONVERT WASTE LUMBER INTO PROFIT 
Hundreds of “Rockford Rebuilt” machines, all 3uild hog and brooder houses, trap nests, dry 
makes, types and sizes available for immediate mash hoppers, ete., out of waste lumber on Ever- | 
shipment All thoroughly overhauled and recon- Ready Combination Woodworker. 8 machines in 
ditioned, fully covered by our “One Year Guaran one. A shop in itself at a moderate investment. | 
tee’ against electrical] or mechanical defects. Send Others are making money at odd times with our | 


for complete stock list new 48-page booklet “You Can Make It For 
BULLETIN No, 38 Profit.” Send 10c for your copy today—over 100 
Sixty illustrated pages of motors, generators, plans of wooden articles. Porter-Cable-Hutchinson 
transformers etc., mailed free on request Corp., 1600 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ROCKFORD POWER MACHINERY COMPANY, 
620-622 Sixth Street, Rockford, Ill. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY _ocomotives and Cars | Wagons 


Motors and Generators, A. C. and D. C. for sale 


















































at attractive prices. Large stock of New and H 
Rebuilt motors on hand at all times. Write for BEFORE YOU BUY OR SELL CONSULT US continue to do 
Stock List and Prices. Expert Repair Service. ‘ rears’ sperience is wor . ion. | . 
"V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. Our 40 years SISKER INC. Bt Lous, ™ | the job cheaper 
and better for 
Second Hand Machi > mas pe dl ical | 
One (1) 28-ton Lima Shay geared locomotive, re- | the practical log- 
econ an ac inery built. TOMAHAWK STEEL & IRON WORKS, | P 8 
——— — —  eeas=<=SO_S Tomahawk, Wis. ger. 
: SURPLUS WOODWORKING PLANT SUPPLIES 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. SOME NEW, SOME 
DEMONSTRATORS, SOME USED, REDUCTIONS S | Pq | ' 
RANGE FROM 25 TO 75 PERCENT tee als For snaking and 
5 ct a co meen Blades bunching use 
er Heads Cross Cut Saws RELAVING 40 LB. AND 60 LB. RAILS ° 
: ointer Heads partons hitiand hue dee ba Oe oe ee our Self-Loading 
role Shape Cutters veig it it hes, frogs, second- hand locomotives. S 
KNIVES Molding Cutters weights, Sm & nee 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, Skidders. 
Planer Knives Glue Joint Cutters 
Jolater Kalvos’ MISC. ni HAVE YOU A TRUCK YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
~ . »OTINgE sits 


Thin H. S. S. Knives Dovetail Bits TRADE? ADVERTISE 

SAWS Holiow Chisels : | LINDSEY WAGON CO. 

Cire r Saws ollow his¢ Augers 

NUMEROUS REPLACEMENT PARTS FOR FAY- Sole Manufacturer LAUREL, MISS. 


. 
1GAN MACHINES M \| 
NOT A FEW ODDS AND ENDS BUT A SURPLUS Isce aneous 



























































STOCK OF GOOD MERCHANDISE e b ] ° 
MAKE UP A LIST OF WHAT YOU CAN USE 3 Id C ] A 
AND LET US QUOTE OUR SURPLUS STOCK STRAIGHT LUMBER ON ANY EDGER FOR $15.00 ulders ommercia gency 
i BARGAIN PRICES Two front and two rear spur rollers that leads ESTABLISHED 1890 
J. A. FAY & EGAN CO., 2741-2841 Robertson Ave every board straight. My 1932 Edgers are so e 2 
it Cincinnati, O equipped, from $110 up, some clear its cost every 1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle 3. Chicago 
3 30 days. . 
r LUMBER AND PLANING MILL MACHINERY J. H. MINER, Meridian, Miss A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
\- Heavy duty carriage; steam feed; steam log roller FOR SALE—WOOD AND WIRE FENCING Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Steam nigger; Yates horizontal band resaw $2 i i i 
Four saw edger; two saw trimmer; live rolls Portable corn cribs, silos, and snow fence. Deliv- Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 
Complete band and rotary filing equipment ered prices gladly quoted. 
Billstrom glue clamp carrier STANDARD FENCE CoO., Lufkin, Texas, | 
Whitney two spindle motor driven shaper and | "| 
frequency changer FOR SALE Have You a 
Yates American G-77 rip saw ; 
Yates yrs en 30” ps %. planer One Sunstrand adding machine. One Oliver type- Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 
— Log derrick with 60 ft. boom Ww Sm eae _ a te in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
E ne pany J a ins ad THE JOHN F. RICE LUMBER CO., Ouray, Colo. and turpentine economically? ‘*‘Logging’’ will tell 
Og cu nach y 54” sz aan oul 70 > 
me 24”x36” Corliss engine: Hope vacuum dry kiln FOR SALE—ONE LEATHER BELT oo b y a 
~< Two 18 ft.. x 72 in. horizontal steam boilers its ; ee - oe ciaeaiamaniienis we: LOGGING 
et Complete shavings exhaust system with cyclone 180’ long, 30” wide, 3 ply, in excellent condition. ees “STRESS 
ty and 60” fan BISHOP LUMBER CO,, 2315 Elston Ave., Chicago. owners, etc. By Ralph C. Bryant 
to Shafting, hangers, pulleys, saws, belting ete. Cloth, Postpaid $4.50 
nm PHOENIX PRODUCTS COMPANY, Box 486, 50,000 GAL. TANK ON 75 FT. TOWER t Z ° 4532 Diectieis 
n- Prairie du Chien, Wis. All steel, heavy construction, first class. Low | American Lumberman St., Chicago 
ve > : price All sizes, new and used, rails, equipment, 
AMERICAN 20"x18” TIMBER SIZER machinery, pipe, boilers, ete | eidinaaiiieneaied 
Yates 64”, 60”, C&D 60” Band Resaws;: Woods ZELNICKER, INC., St. Louis, Mo. : 


No. 59, No. 450—24”x6”, Berlin No. 177—30” Dbl. 
Surfacers; Woods No. 24—15”, 24”, Berlin No. 93, 
— No. 95—15”, 24” Pl. & Matchers: Live Rolls 24”x12”, 
GE NE RAL MAGHINERY & SUPPL *~ CORP. 
136 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 














is- 
od WOODS No. 404 PLANER AND MATCHER $950.00 
ete Woods No. 107 4 side Moulder $900.00. 
% Berlin No. 177 12”x30” double Surfacer $400.00. 
Mershon Resaw $500.00. 
All in excellent condition. 
— Address “G. 61," care American Lumberman. 
ily. 
FOR SALE e ° ° 
- &s0. 100 and 120 H. P. Waukesha Industrial Gaso- The Steel From Which Taylor, Stiles Knives and Cutters 
ine Power Units, suitable for direct connection to P ee 
Is eee en 3; Are Made Is Tested, Inspected and Analyzed Frequently. 
sts MERTES MACHINERY COMPANY i 
1622 So. First St Milwaukee, Wis. . 


That is why you are assured of a grade that never varies. 


nal [High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry.] 


-_ PLANING MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, :: RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 


At attrictiv rrices Americ: No. 145 4d ble sur- . . . . 
locos, Wenauabes O° 6 aide medaee Deer a 8 WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


resaw 


Por LEME Co, esis leston Ave, Ciicoso | iia ag 
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The 


SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 








Why Shays 


Are a Good Investment 


Pacific Coast Type Shay Loco- 
motives move heavy loads uninterruptedly and maintain 
an efficient and dependable transportation system. Of all 
locomotives, they combine the most advantages that suc- 


cessfully meet the requirements demanded of modern log- 


ging locomotives. 


Write for complete details. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporated 
60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Representative 
Woodward Wight & Co., Ltd.., 
Howard Ave. at Constance St., 

New Orleans, 


Lima, Ohio 

West Coast Representative 
Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., 
F Avenue South at Hudson, 





Seattle, Washington 


Louisiana 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but it makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. 


It's worth investigating. 


Write for catalog A. 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN 
MISSISSIPPI 














Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

% Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 





Books for Lumbermcn 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Tuohy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGQ 


AMERICAN }.UMBERMAN, 








ELECTRIC Trailers for Lumber 


at the sorting chain of a large Florida mill. A part of their 250 
trailers. All steel, lifetime equipment. Complete haulage installations 
for mills and yards for hand, team or tractor power. Ask for catalogs. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 4 Quincy, Illinois 














Kiln Doors Never Stick 


when equipped with a 


Dry Kiln Door Carrier 


No need to call several men from 
their work to open or close a kiln 
door. Moreover, kiln doors are made 
tight. One carrier loade all doors. 
For old or new kilns. Over 2800 
users. 


—_ ss om 8 
\ 
\ 


macore bi oon 


Write for our 60-day trial offer. 


Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co. 


1117 Cornell Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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If page number does not appear opposite name, the display advertisement will be 


Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., The 
Algoma Lumber Co........... 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co........ 
— Company of Amer- 
hanasionan Credit-Indemnity Co. 
NS Wo ihn a th clots Silas 
American Logging Tool Co..... 
American Plywood Corporation 
American Steel & Wire Co..... 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co... 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau.... . 
Armstrong Cork & Insulating 
ORE Ae ae 
Associated Lumber Mutuals. . 
Austin Mill & Lumber Corp. . 
Ayer & Lord Tie Company. ... 


Babcock Company, W. W., The 
Bailey & Delano Lumber Co.. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works... . 
Barris Lumber Co........... 
Bate Co., J. Herbert......... 
BC Spruce Mills, Ltd. ....... 
a re 
Bickford Co., The H. M...... 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. ... 
Black & Yates, Inc.......... 
Blanchard Lumber Co....... 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The... 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark... . 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Company.... 
Bretton Hall Hotel . 
_ ‘kway-Smith-Haigh-Lovell 
otin & Company, Geo. C.. 

a See 
Builders Commercial Agency.. . 
Burgess Bros. Co., The....... 


gag Sugar & White Pine 
Camp Manufacturing Co... 

Carey Company, The Philip. . 
Carter Lumber Co........... 
Caterpillar Tractor Co... 
Certain-teed Products Corp... 
Chapman, Robert R......... 
7 River Boom & Lumber 


Clover Valley Lumber Co...... 
Collins Lumber Co., John D... . 
Compo-Board Co., The ...... 
Continental Steel Co 

Crater Lake Lumber a 
Creed & Co., W. R......-... 
Crombie & Co., W.M....... 
Curtin-Howe Corp oe 
Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 


Davenport Hotel............. 
Dey, Jr., Elmer E........... 
— Stark & Brown Cypress 
Douglas Fir Plywood Mfrs... 
Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co... 

~ <n de Nemours & Co., 


ee) 
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62 


57 
55 


59 


18 
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Alphabetical Index to Advertisements 


Earll, William L............. 
Electric Wheel Company...... 72 
Elliott Hardwood Co......... 
Emporium Forestry Company.. 


Feather River Lumber Co...... 59 
Ferguson Lumber Co. W. T.... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. . 
ft SS aaa 
Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
i. ff 
i ee 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc... 3 
Fruit Growers Supply Company 


ie ie a eb as 
General Motors Truck Co... . . 11-15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Graham Hotel, The.......... 60 


Great Southern Lumber Co.. . . 
Griswold LumberCompany,The 58 
Guernsey-Westbrook Co...... 


H. M. C. Sales Corporation... 53 
Hammond Cedar Company, 

| SERRA IME a satteeaae 
Hammond Co., Edw. J....... 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc.... 2 
Hatten Lumber Co.......... 
Heidritter Lumber Co., The... 
Hines Hardwood & Hemlock 

eee 
Hines Lumber Company, Ed- 

ward, and Affiliated Interests 
Hines Western Pine Co.,Edward 
Hold-Meredith Lumber Corp. . 


Holt Hardwood Company..... 4 
Holt Lumber Company... 4 
Holyoke Lbr. Corp., Charles. . 
Homochitto Lumber Company. 


Hughson & Co 


Indiana Quartered Oak Co.... 
Insulite Co., The 


eee meee weer 


Johns-Manville............ 
Johnson Lumber Co......... 
Johnson & Wimsatt... ........ 54 
Jones, Inc., Carolyn E........ 50 
Kinzua Pine Mills Company... 9 


Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A... 64 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co... 6 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc... 72 
Lindsey Wagon Company..... 71 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp. . 
Lumbermen’s Blue Book, Inc.. 55 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association 63 
a. “tamed s Mutual Casualty 
ope aad Mutual Fire Insurance 
ef” ee ee 


McClave Lumber Co., S. Wood 
—— Lumber Co., Chas. 


Ce 


McGoldrick Lumber Company 12 


Madera Sugar Pine Co......... 51 
Maisey & Dion .... ........ 62 
Majestic Company, The...... 
Margolis Lumber Co., John A. 
Martin Lumber Co.......... 
Mathieu, Limited, J. A........ 
Meadow River LumberCo.,The 52 
Menominee Indian Mills, The. 12 
oe Building Com- 
Michivan-California Lumber Co. 
Micklin Mfg. Co............. 76 
| eee 62 
Mixer & Company........... 
Monteath Co., J. H.......... 
Moore Dry Kiln Company.... . 
Moore-Keppel & Co......... 
NS ee 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 


National Dry Kiln Co......... 64 
National — & Creosoting 

TSE ee 
National aa Manufactur- 

ers Association.............. 
Neils Lumber Co., J......... 
Nelson & Co., Gilbert......... 62 
Newman Lumber Co., J. J..... 
Northwestern Cooperage & 

Lumber Co 
Northwest Spruce Co......... 57 


Oak Flooring Manufacturers 
Association of the U.S...... 
a Railway & Timber 


Pacific Mutual Door Co..:.... 8 
Palmer Lumber Co., R. L.... 
Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co.. 
Parker & Page Co........... 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira........ 60 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co... .. . 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens 

Mutual Fire Insurance Co... 
Philbrick Co., Harry C....... 
Pioneer Lumber Company.... . 14 
Polleys Lumber Co., The...... 
Pondosa Pine Lumber Co... .. . 
Power, Moir & Stocking...... 
Prenney Co., J. C 


Radisson Hotel............... 
Rankin-Benedict Underwriting 


Raymond, Morris T......... 
oo Lumber Company, 
EI hs epee 


(See following two pages for Directory of Products) 


73 


found in a previous issue 


Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co.. 
Rice Lumber Co., J. A....... 
Richard Shipping Corp........ 
Robbins Lumber Co.......... 
Robinson Manufacturing Co... 

Ross Carrier Company 
Ruggles Lumber Co., Carlos. 


Samson Cordage Works....... 
Schuette Co., Wm............ 
Scovell, Wellington & Co... .... 
Segelke & Kohlhaus Co...... 
Seidel Lumber Co., Julius... .. 
Sewall, James W.............. 
Shevlin Pine Sales Company .. 
Shimer & Sons, Samuel J... ... . 
Silver Lake Company........ 
Sisalkraft Company, The 
Soule Steam Feed Works...... 
— Lumber & Supply 


spi é es = Serer 
Stewart Inso Board Corpora- 


Stover Manufacturing Co...... 
Sullivan Lumber Co.......... 
Sumter Lumber Company, Inc. 


Taylor, Stiles & Company..... 
Tegge Lumber Company...... 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co.. ... 
Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd........ 
Tremont Lumber Company .. 
Truscon Steel Company....... 
Turner Lumber Co., J. C..... 


Vento Steel Sash Co........... 
Von Platen-Fox Company..... 


Walker, Fred A............. 
lg ee 
Warren Axe & Tool Co........ 
Washington Manufacturing Co 
Washington Veneer Company. . 
— Stained hingle 
Webster Lumber Co., H. E.., .. 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W...... 
West Virginia Hardwood 
POE cicecdsacwese 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company. . 
Whale Creek Storage Corp.... 
White River Lumber Company 
Whitney Lumber Co., Perr 
Whittier Lbr. & Millwork Co.. 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co... . 
Willamette-Ersted Company. . 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co... . 
Willson Brothers Lumber Co.. . 
Winton Lumber Sales Co...... 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
Wood Conversion oy ai 
Wyman-Allen Lumber Co. 
Wyman Lumber Co., M. A.. 


57 


54 


50 
4 
18 
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Directory of Products Advertised in the American Lumberman 


For page number, refer to Advertisers’ Alphabetical Index on preceding page. If the page number 
does not appear in the Index, the display advertisement will be found in some previous issue. 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER 


A—Northern Pine 
B—Northern Spruce 
Bil—West Virginia Spruce 
C—Nerthern Hemlock 
Cl—West Virginia Hemlock 
D—Northern Cedar 


Bailey & Delano Lbr. Co. 
PUTTTTTTT TT TTT TTT TT ajlms 
Blanchard Lumber Co.bjkim 
Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Co. 
Crombie & Co., W. M.aikopt 
Earll, William L.........- b 
Emporium Forestry Co...abc 
Hammond Co., Edw. J...aet 


Hatten Lumber Co...... abc 
Hines Hardwood & Hem- 
lock Co., Edward....... ac 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw. and 
Affiliated Interests.....acej 
Johnson Lumber Co........ a 
Mathieu, Ltd., J. A...... abk 
Menominee Indian Mills 
ZOO cosccvecceceooscece acd 
Northwestern Cooperage & 
Ba Ge, FROs ccccccs abcde 
Power, Moir & Stocking....b 
Prenney Co., J. Cececes aops 
Raymond, Morris T........ a 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber 
GE. cocasccsssccccess aejkn 
Sheviin Pine Sales Co....apt 
Von-Platen-Fox Co. ...... ac 
Tees, BOE Mi cccicccoes a 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.... 
bOC OC CORES CCOdOROOS ajlmst 


Whitney Lumber Co., Perry 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 


E—Southern Yellow Pine 
F—Cypress 


Alger-Sullivan Lbr. Co..... e 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co...... ej 
Bickford Co., The H. M...fi 
Camp Mfg. Co..... eccceceum 
Creed & Ca, W. Reccsece efi 
Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co., Ltd......... ft 


Frost Lbr. Industries, Inc..e 
Ferguson Lumber Co., W. T. 
Great Southern Lbr. Co...eq 
Hammond Co., Edw. J...aet 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edward 
and Affiliated Interests. - 
Homochitto Lbr. Co....... 
Long Bell Lbr. Sales Cor- 
poration ............ejmt 
Newman Lbr. Co., J. J... 


Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co...... e 
Philbrick Co., Harry C...eg 
Pioneer Lumber Co........ e 


Rice & Lockwood Lumber 
GE. ccesscecetossvacs aejkn 
Ruggles Lbr. Co., Carlos. -efj 
Seidel Lbr. Co., ‘Julius. 
deenaseseseeespads efjipast 
Sumter Lumber Co., Inc. 
Tegge Lumber Co., The. “a 
Tremont Lumber Co...... ef 
Turner Lumber Co., 
eee ee Oeeeceseeoneceues fjost 
Whitney Lumber Co., Perry 
Wier Long Leaf Lbr. Co...e 


G—Arkansas Soft Pine 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau.g 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark..gh 
Philbrick Co., Harry C....eg 
Southern Lumber & Supply 
GR cosescecccosesesocses 4 


H—Aromatic Red Cedar 


Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. - 
Brown & Co., Geo. C 


I—North Carolina Pine 
Bickford Co., The H. M....fi 


Camp Mfg a  aeteeeaeees fi 
Creed & CO. We Becsvccse efi 
Crombie & Co. % W. M. -aikopt 
Johnson & Wimsatt..... woes 
Schuette Co., Wm......... als 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co...al 


J—Fir 

K—Spruce (Western) 
L—Western Red Cedar 
M—Western Hemlock 
N—Port Orford Cedar 


Anaconda Copper ae 


Sh stattexeebomesns .-jJtu 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co...... ej 
B C Spruce Mills, Ltd..... k 
Bailey & Delano Lbr. Co. 

PTTTTIVITILI TTT TTT ajlms 
Blanchard Lumber Co.bjklm 
Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co........ j 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co...... 1 


Brockway-Smith-Haigh- 
Lovell Co. 


Chapman, Robt. R........ j 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D.jlm 
Griswold Lbr. Co., +, ore j 
Guernsey-Westbrook Co..jlq 
Hammond Cedar Co........ 1 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
eMMbseenesienasnure jmopq 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw., and 
Affiliated Interests ...acej 


Hold-Meredith Lbr. Corp.jlm 


Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Cor- 
POTACION ccccccccccce ejmt 
Martin Lumber Co......... j 


Mathieosw, 144., J. Acces abk 
McCormick Lumber Co., hi 
R. 


peeeeseconcosceseoce Imo 
Miller Co., Fadl cccesccces k 
Mumby Lbr. & ‘shingle Co. 
Leneddeupeseoeseeeaneees jlm 
Neils Lumber Co., J....kstu 
Northwest Spruce Co...... k 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 





. eeuceaeasazeaseseoeceee n 
DE ariheenensocevené b 
MEE £:406060600¢¢0060000000 t) 
Se eer d 
GEE 6ceeccésccccscoesacss e 
DE ectvencaseséacasnd f 
eT a. 
Elm . pascdedossensexees h 
GD  cccccccccececcoeeecess i 
WREST cccccccccccvcecces i 


PRINS cocccecescece -.K 
PEE cocccvscccsesoceos 1 
Maple (Hard and Soft) m 

eee denededesooeseaee n 
DORERD  cccccosvcceveecvesce o 
Sycamore ..... pneeeseeeeced Dp 
TEED ccvecccecescevessees a 
0 ers r 
Foreign Woods ........+... 8 
SERMON coccccccceesecese t 





Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co.ino 


Austin Mill & Lbr. Corp. 
coccegeteccccossoeees abcen 

Barris L mmber CO. cccccecs kt 

Bteck & Yates, Inc...... kt 


Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark.cin 
Brown & Co., Geo. C..ahjin 
Burgess Bros. Co., The... 
Camp Mfg. CoO.....++6- aing 
Carter Lumber Co.......-- da 
Cherry River Boom & Lbr. 
CO. cccccccceces abcdefmno 
Cisar Brothers...... adhimnq 
Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co,, Ltd....+++++d 


Elliott Hardwood Co....cdm 


Emporium Forestry Co...... 
Frost Lumber Industries, 
TOG. censawekosnces achijing 
Guernsey-Westbrook Co... 
Hammond Co., Edw. J....- n 


Hatten Lumber Co...abdhn 
Hines Hardwood & Hem- 
lock Co., Edward ..abdhm 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw., and 
Affillated Interests. .abdhm 
Holt Lumber Co...... bdhm 
Holyoke Lumber Corp., Chas. 
aaanpaemnenn Tbr. CO..ccces 
oseneeedesensaaes acijmnopq 


MILLWORK, FRAMES, 


SASH, DOORS, COLUMNS, 
MILLWORK 


Brockway-Smith-Haigh- 
Lovell Co 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D. 
Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 
Martin Lumber Co....... 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. 
Red River Lbr. Co. 
Rebinson Manufacturing Co. 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 
Washington Manufacturing 
Company 


TRELLIS, LAWN AND 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 


WINDOW AND 
DOOR FRAMES 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D. 
Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. 
Red River Lbr. Co. 
Robinson Manufacturing Co. 
Segelke & Kohlhaus Co. 
Washington Manufacturing 
Company 


Indiana Quartered Oak Co.kst 
Johnson Lumber Co..... cdm 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation ......... ilnoq 
Maisey & Dion..... adhimnq 
Meadow River Lumber Co. 
TETTTTITTT TTT TT bedfmno 
Menominee Indian Mills, 
rere S abdhmn 
Monteath Co., J. H....... st 
Moore-Keppel & Co.bcdefmno 
Newman Lumber Co., J. J. 
seososecoescooss acijmnopq 
Oval Wood Dish Corp..acdm 
Palmer Lumber Co., R. L..t 
Pardee & Curtin Lbr. Co...n 
Parmer & Page Coe. .c.sce- 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co..in 
Philbrick Co., Harry C....i 
Tegge Lumber Co., The... 
$ienavenetens abdehijmnopr 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co. 
cocecsesseecocecece abcdhm 
Tremont Lumber Co..chijng 
Von-Platen-Fox Co....abhim 
Walker, Fred A... .ccccce adn 
West Virginia Hardwood 
Products Co. 
Willson Bros. Lbr. Co....mn 


aa oy of Railway & Tim- 
OT Gk wetcenccesecueres 
Pacific Mutual Door Co....j 
- - & Lockwood Lumber 
M  <tctsoveene coee 
Rice Lumber Co., 
Robbins Lumber Co... jklmstu 
Robinson Manufacturing Co.j 
Ruggles Lbr. Co., Carlos. .efj 
Seidel Lumber Co., Julius 
eeeseaceveceseeses efjlpqst 
Sullivan Lumber Co....jklmr 
Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd...... 1 
Turner Lumber Co., ° 
(tiatineneceeeeeiwees fjost 


Weperhncuuer Sales Co.. 
Terre rrr tr ere ajlmst 
White River Lumber Co.jklm 
Whitney Lumber Co., Perry 
Winton Lumber Sales Co..ks 
Wyman Lumber Co., M. 


O—California Pine 
P—California Sugar Pine 
Q—Redwood 


Algoma Lumber Co........ ° 
California Sugar & White 
Pine Co. 
Clover Valley Lbr. Co....... ° 
Feather River Lumber Co..o 
Fruit Growers Supply Co..pt 
Great Southern Lbr. Co...eq 
Guernsey-Westbrook Co..jlq 
Hammond Lbr, Co., Inc... 


j 
Madera Sugar Pine Co....pt 
Margolis LOP. Ce. .cccceses 
Michigan-California Lum- 
ber Co. 
Red River Lumber Co....op 
Seidel Lumber Co., Julius. 
aieeteeteheaneoue efjlpqst 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co....apt 


Wyman-Allen Lbr. Co....opt 
Wyma. Lumber Co., M. A 


R—Pondosa Pine 
S—Idalho White Pine 


T—Ponderosa Pine 
U—wWestern Larch 


Anaconda Copper Mining 
GH. ccvvcesecsescesoees u 
Biles-Coleman Lor. Co., Ine.t 
California Sugar & White 
PUNO CO. coscceseocesess 
Christy Lumber Corp..bklost 
Crombie & Co., W. M.aikopt 
Dey, Jr., Elmer , ere ks 
Fruit Growers Supply Co. <= 
Cee, We. Bewsc00s0eeseaes 
Hammond Co., Edw. J. 
Hines Western Pine — 
pany, Edward ‘ 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co....., t 
Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Cor- 
poration ........ -ejmt 
Madera Sugar Pine Co. -pt 
Margolis Lbr. Co., John + 
RkedDaretethoessessees opst 


Michigan-California Lum- 

Der CO. cocvccccccccccces 

Neils Lbr. Co., 

Polleys Lumber Co..... ..tu 

Pondosa Pine Lumber Co...r 
Cc 





Prenney Co., J. C....... aops 
Rice Lumber Co., J. A..... It 
Robbins Lumber Co..jkimstu 
Schuette Co., Wm........ ais 


Shevlin Pine Sales Co....apt 
Sullivan Lumber Co.... 
Turner Lumber Co., J. C.fjost 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.... 
Ea Een ee ajlmst 
Winton Lumber Sales Co..ks 
Wyman-Allen Lbr. Co...opt 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 





WG siccncccecececeesces a 
P: -casdenennenada denned b 
CE acvcccccucvcoeesicncod c 
DE csscusepebeowewseeus d 
GE ékcencvevccnsesecesead e 





Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 
cccccceccccccscocecese edm 


Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark.e 
Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Co. 
Creed & Co., 
Holt Hardwood Co.......bde 


Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation 


Meadow River Lbr. Co..abde 


Moratz, Paul O..... oveees a] 
Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., The...... abd 


Oak Flooring Manufactur- 
ers Association of the U. 
8. 


ob 966660860000 006400608 ° 
Oval Wood Dish Corp...... d 
Philbrick Co., Harry C..... e 
Rice Lumber Co., J. A....-. e 


Rice & Lockwood Lumber 
CO. concovccsceesoesescons e 

Seidel Lumber Co., Julius.abd 

Southern Oak Flooring In- 


Gustries ccccccccccccsccce e 
Tremont Lumber Co......- e 
Ward Bree. nccosccccecoses a 
Webster Lumber Co., H. E..¢@ 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W..bd 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 

cocccccvcsceece eovecece abd 


SHINGLES, PACKAGE TRIM, ETC. 


WOOD FLOOR BLOCKS, 
FLOOR PLANKS 


Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 


PACKAGE TRIM 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co. 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark. 
Brockway-Smith-Haigh- 
LOveTs CO. cccccecsscees 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 
Pondosa Pine Lumber Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


SHINGLES 

Northern Cedar ........... a 
Western Red Cedar........ b 
Redwood .........++. PrTTTTT © 
Bailey & Delano Lbr. Co.. 

Bratlie Bros. Mill Co...... 


Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd.. 
Hammond Lbr. Co., Inc.. 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw., and 


b 
b 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D...b 
b 
c 


Affiliated Interests ..... ab 
Hold-Meredith Lbr. Corp. = 
Holt Lumber Co........... 


Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co.. > 
Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co.,. The........ a 


eee eee eee eee eee) 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd..... » 
Weatherbest Stained Shin- 
BlO CO. ceoccccccccccccccs b 
White River Lbr. Co......D 
Willson Bros. Lbr. Co......- 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co.@ 


CEDAR POSTS AND POLES 


Holt Lumber Co. 

Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 

McCormick Lumber Co., C. R. 

Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lbr. Co., The 

Robbins Lumber Co. 


YELLOW PINE POSTS 
AND POLES (Creosoted) 


Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
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BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


UMINUM 
aAINTED LUMBER 


Stover Manufacturing Co. 


BUILDING PAPER 
Sisalkraft Co., The 
CEDAR CLOSET LINING 


Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Brown & Co., Geo. C., 


FENCE AND FENCE POSTS 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corporation 


FINISHED FLOORING 
Moratz, Paul QO. 
GARAGE DOORS 
Robinson Mfg. Co. 


GATES—Steel 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corporation 


GLASS 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


HARDWARE—Builders’ 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 


AXES AND LOGGING 
TOOLS 


American Logging Tool Co. 
Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
BELTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
The 


BELT LACINGS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
BLOWERS, FANS, DUST 
COLLECTING SYSTEMS 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., 
The 


CONVEYING MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CUTTER HEADS 

Shimer & Sons, 8. J. 

DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co. 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


INSULATING BOARD 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corn 

Compo-Board Company, The 

Insulite Co., The 

Johns-Manville 

Stewart Inso Board Corp. 

Truscon Steel Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


INSULATION LATH 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 

Stewart Inso Board Corp. 

Truscon Steel Company 

KITCHEN UNITS 

KITCHEN CABINETS 

H. M. ©. Sales Corporation 


LADDERS 
Babcock Co., W. W. 


LOG CABIN SIDING 
Hammond Lumber Co., In¢ 
Robbins Lumber Co 
Shevlin Pine 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co. 


Sales Co 


METAL CORNERS 
Micklin Mfg. Co. 


METAL LATH 


Continental Steel Corporation 
Truscon Steel Company 


NAILS 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corporation 


OVERHEAD GARAGE 
DOORS 

Frantz Mfg. Co. 
Majestic Company, The 
PAINT—Aluminum 


Aluminum Corapany of 
America 


PAINTS—ENAMELS 
VARNISHES 


Certain-teed Products Corp. 
PLASTER BOARD 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
PLYWOOD AND VENEERS 


American Plywood Corp. 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D. 


Douglas Fir Plywood Mfrs. 
Indiana Quartered Oak Co. 
Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lbr. Co., The 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. 
ted River Lbr. ™o. 
Robinson Mfg. CC. 
Sullivan Lumber Co, 
Washington Veneer Co. 


POSTS—Steel 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corporation 


PUTTY, for Wood, Steel 
Sash, Calking 


Parker & Sons Co., Ira 


ROOFING, SHINGLES, 
WAINSCOTING—Asbestos 
Carey Company, The Philip 


Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 


SASH COBD 


Samson Cordage Works 
Silver Lake Company 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


DRY KILN CONTROL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL WIRE AND 
CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


ENGINES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Electric Wheel Co. 


INJECTORS, VALVES, 
STEAM PUMPS, PIPING 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


LOAD BINDERS 
American Logging Tool Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES, CARS, 
RAILS, ETC, 


Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Lima Loco. Works, Inc. 


LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Logging Tool Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Electric Wheel Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 
Warren Axe & Tool Coe. 


LUMBER BUGGIES 
Electric Wheel Co, 


LUMBER CARRIERS 


Ross Carrier Co. 
Willamette-Ersted Co. 


LUMBER LIFTS 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


LUMBER TRUCKS 
Electric Wheel Co. 
MECHANICAL RUBBER 


GOODS, HOSE, PACKING, 
ETC, 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
The 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


ACCOUNTANTS 


Nelson & Co., Gilbert 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


APPRAISERS AND TIMBER 
ESTIMATORS 

Sewall, James W. 

Spain & Co., H. M. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
Douglas Fir Plywood Mfrs 

National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association 

Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association of the U. S. 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Heidritter Lumber Co., The 


CREOSOTE OILS, 
CREOSOTING, WOOD 
PRESERVATIVES, 
LUMBER PRESERVATIVES 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


FINANCIAL 

American Credit Indemnity 
Co. of New York 

Builders Commercial Agency 

Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion 

Lumbermen’s Blue Book, Inc. 


FOREIGN BROKERS 
Richard Shipping Corp. 


HOTELS 


Benson 

Bretton Hall 
Davenport Hotel Co. 
Graham 


INSURANCE 


Associated Lbr. Mutuals 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 

Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
of Boston 

Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

Rankin-Benedict Underwrit- 
ing Co. 


LUMBER PRESERVATIVES 

Curtin-Howe Corporation 

DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., 
E. I, 

LUMBER STORAGE 


Whale Creek Storage Corp. 


MOTOR TRUCKS, 
TRAILERS, TIRES AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Electric Wheel Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
The 

Ford Motor Co. 

General Motors Truck Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


he 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 


Bands, Circulars, Gangs, etc. 
Lath and Shingle Machinery 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


SAWS, KNIVES, TOOLS 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
STEAM FEEDS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


SOUND-DEADENING 
MATERIAL 


Insulte Co., The 

Stewart Inso Board Corp. 

Wood Conversion Company 

STAINED SHINGLES 

Weatherbest Stained Shingle 
Co. 

STEEL SASH, 

COAL CHUTES 


Majestic Company, The 
Truscon Steel Company 
Vento Steel Sash Co. 


WALL BOARD 


Certain-teed Products Corn 
Compo-Board Company, The 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Stewart Inso Board Corp. 
Wood Conversion Co, 


WINDOW SCREENS & 
DOOR METAL CORNERS 
Micklin Mfg. Co, 


WOOD FILLER 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira 


STOKERS 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co.. 
he 


TRACTORS 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
VENEER DRYING 
MACHINERY 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


WAGONS—Log 


Electric Wheel Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


WAGONS—Lumber 


Electric Wheel Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


WELDING WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


WIRE ROPE—WIRE ROPE 
FITTINGS AND SLINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


AND SERVICES 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Jones, Inc., Carolyn E, 
Metropolitan Building Co. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Buck & Co., Frank R. 
Fisher, S. E. 


SAP STAIN 
PREVENTATIVE 


DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., 
BD. I. 


CREOSOTED PRODUCTS— 
Blocks, Timber, Poles, Cross 
Arms, Ties, Piling, Lumber, 
Ete, 

Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp. 

McCormick Lumber Co., C. R. 

National Lumber & Creosot- 
ing Company 


TREATED PRODUCTS— 


Railroad Ties, Poles, Piling, 
Timber Products, Lumber, 
Fence Posts 


Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 

Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 

National Lumber & Creosot- 
ing Company 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Curtin-Howe Corporation. 
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MICKLIN 


DUAL 
CORNERS 


METAL CORNERS TO SQUARE, 
BRACE AND BUILD FRAMES 


Dealers! . . . Double your profit... make a 
profit on Micklin Dual Corners and an added 
profit on lumber and accessories that are nat- 
urally sold with the Corners ... only a small 
investment needed. 




















The Micklin Dual Corner is a new, simple, metal 
specialty that fits snugly and holds together 
the corners of the frame. It braces... it 
squares ... and it clamps the frame together 
. . + quickly and easily. Its bridge-truss con- 
struction assures permanency and prevents sag- 
ging and wobbling. The Customer simply buys 
Yy-inch or 1'/g-inch lumber—he inserts ends 
into Micklin Corners and drives in nails . 
and the frame is complete. 





Micklin Dual Corners sell readily to Carpenters, Manufac- 
turers, Theatres, Sign Companies and property owners. 
They are ideal for making: 


WINDOW SCREENS TABLES 

DOOR SCREENS SHELVING 

PORCH SCREENS, THEATRICAL SCENERY 
CRATES LAWN AND PORCH 

SIGN FRAMES FURNITURE 

POULTRY HOUSE AND NUMEROUS OTHER 
FRAMES OBJECTS 


Lumber dealers from Coast to Coast are reducing their 
investment and increasing their sales by featuring these 
Micklin Dual Corners. Write for detailed information 
and free sample. 


MICKLIN MFG. CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Sd ‘ Without obligation mail us a 
Micklin Manufacturing Co., sample of Micklin Dual Cor- 


Omaha, Nebr. ners together with further in- 
formation and prices: 


Name 
Address 
Our jobbers’ 


names and ad- 
dresses are: 


FREE SAMPLE 











